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Prepared  by 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
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State  Du 
Nevada  Stat 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  proposes  to  implement  a  livestock  grazing  management  program 
for  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  of  the  Winnemucca  District  in  northwestern  Nevada.  This 
program  proposes  to  allocate  available  vegetation  to  livestock,  big  game,  and  wild  horses;  deter- 
mine the  levels  of  livestock  grazing  management;  identify  needed  livestock  support  facilities;  outline 
a  general  implementation  schedule  and  list  the  standard  procedures  for  operation.  Four  alternatives 
are  considered  along  with  the  proposed  action.  They  are:  No  Livestock  Grazing,  No  Action,  Maxi- 
mizing Livestock,  and  Livestock  Reduction/Maximizing  Wild  Horses  and  Burros.  A  discussion  of  the 
affected  environment  is  briefly  summarized  and  the  environmental  consequences  occurring  from 
the  proposed  action  and  each  alternative  are  documented  in  the  EIS. 


For  Further  Information  Write  Frank  C.  Shields,  District  Manager, 

705  E.  4th  Street,  Winnemucca,  Nevada  89445 

or  call  (702)623-3676 

Date  by  which  comments  are  due: 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Library- 
Denver  Service  Center 


SUMMARY 


ALTERNATIVES,  INCLUDING  THE 
PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  pro- 
poses to  implement  a  livestock  grazing  manage- 
ment program  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area 
of  the  Winnemucca  District.  The  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area  encompasses  approximately  four 
million  acres,  nearly  all  of  Humboldt  County  in 
northwestern  Nevada.  Intermingled  with  these 
public  lands  are  approximately  602,000  acres  of  pri- 
vate, state  and  other  lands.  The  Humboldt  National 
Forest  has  boundaries  within  the  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area  (reference  Land  Status  Map  in 
Chapter  1). 

Analyzed  in  this  environmental  impact  statement 
(EIS)  are  the  proposed  action  and  four  alternatives: 
No  Livestock  Grazing,  No  Action,  Maximizing  Live- 
stock, and  Livestock  Reduction/ Maximizing  Wild 
Horses  and  Burros. 

The  environmental  impacts  of  the  alternatives,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  action,  as  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter 3  are  shown  in  comparative  form  (Summary 
Table  1).  This  table  outlines  the  issues  and  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  public  review  and  a  basis  for 
making  a  choice  among  options  by  the  decision 
maker. 

Components  of  the  proposed  action  (the  BLM's 
preferred  alternative)  and  each  alternative  include 
the  analysis  of:  (1)  Vegetation  Allocation  Program 
(Summary  Figure  1),  (2)  Levels  of  Grazing  Manage- 
ment (Summary  Table  3),  (3)  Livestock  Support 
Facilities  (Summary  Table  4),  (4)  General  Imple- 
mentation Schedule  and,  (5)  Standard  Operating 
Procedures.  A  detailed  description  of  each  alterna- 
tive is  presented  in  Chapter  1 . 

Impacts  or  changes  resulting  from  various  pro- 
posed actions  on  the  area's  people,  animals  or  re- 
sources are  discussed.  Impacts  may  be  considered 
significant  or  not  significant,  depending  on  the 
amount  or  type  of  change  caused  by  the  proposals 
(see  Chapter  3,  Introduction).  Also,  significant  im- 
pacts are  determined  to  be  beneficial  (good)  or  ad- 
verse (bad). 

Different  periods  of  time  are  used  in  the  analysis 
of  impacts-short  term  (1991)  and  long  term  (2024). 
The  decisions  for  action  are  scheduled  for  1982, 
then  seven  years  are  allowed  for  the  BLM  to  imple- 
ment range  improvements  and  land  treatments. 
The  two  years  until  1991  (short  term)  are  for  the 
land  treatments  to  become  fully  effective.  The  long- 


term  date  (2024)  is  35  years  after  implementation 
(1989).  (See  Summary  Figure  2.) 

Chapter  1  explains  the  alternatives,  including  the 
proposed  action.  Chapter  2  describes  the  present 
condition  of  the  resource  area.  Analyses  of  the  al- 
ternatives including  the  proposed  action  are  pro- 
vided in  Chapter  3,  along  with  discussions  of  avoid- 
able and  unavoidable  impacts  and  measures  that 
might  lessen  the  effect  of  the  more  severe  impacts. 
Technical  and  backup  data  are  in  the  Appendixes. 

The  1978  range  survey  is  the  best  information 
available  to  BLM  at  this  time;  therefore  the  survey 
is  used  in  the  EIS  as  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of 
vegetation.  However,  the  concepts  of  coordinated 
resource  management  and  planning  will  be  consid- 
ered in  all  cases  prior  to  allocation  of  vegetation  for 
livestock,  wild  horses,  burros  and  big  game. 

Activity  Plan  suitability  will  be  verified  and/or  mod- 
ified before  development  and  vegetation  allocation. 
Monitoring  studies  established  during  the  coordinated 
resource  management  and  planning  will  be  used  as 
bases  for  future  vegetation  allocations.  Also,  the  num- 
bers and  locations  of  the  range  improvement  projects 
as  analyzed  in  the  EIS  may  be  altered. 


The  intent  of  the  BLM  is  to  use  reliable  new  in- 
formation that  becomes  available  from  land  users 
or  other  sources  before  implementation  of  deci- 
sions. 

Summary  Table  5  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  general  planning  objectives  presented  in 
Chapter  1,  and  how  well  each  alternative  meets 
those  objectives. 
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AREAS  OF  CONTROVERSY 

The  scoping  process,  as  a  part  of  the  BLM  plan- 
ning system,  is  designed  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  area  manager's  land  use  recommendations  and 
to  collect  questions  and  comments  from  land  users 
and  other  interested  persons. 

Early  in  1 980  the  Paradise-Denio's  scoping  meet- 
ings brought  in  23  letters  with  comments  and  ques- 
tions indicating  the  following  areas  of  concern: 

VEGETATION 

Survey  Methodology 

Present  Condition  &  Trend 

Use  and  Management  of  Annual  Vegetation 

Allotment  Management  Plans  (AMPs) 

Proper  Period-of-use 

Vegetation  Changes 

Grasshoppers 

Ground  Squirrels 

Selective  Production  Improvement 

Introduction  of  New  Species 

WATER  RESOURCES 

Weather  modification 


SOILS 

Soil  Development 
Productivity 

RECREATION 

Camp  site  areas 


All  of  the  above  were  considered  in  the  analysis 
process  and  considered  in  the  EIS. 

Specific  comments  included:  (1)  all  the  proposed 
alternatives  were  unrealistic,  (2)  Alternative  E  (to 
reduce  livestock  grazing  40-50  percent  below  the 
level  of  the  Proposed  Action)  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  Proposed  Action  cuts  were  substantial, 
(3)  Alternative  F  (elimination  or  adjustment  of  allot- 
ment boundaries  or  equal  grazing  reductions  for  all 
users)  was  impractical  and  unworkable  and  (4)  co- 
ordinated resource  management  and  planning 
should  be  used  when  implementing  decisions. 

These  comments  influenced  the  scope  of  the 
EIS.  Alternative  E  was  dropped  because  it  was  con- 
sidered unrealistic  and  Alternative  F  because  it  was 

■  inmnrlr^)|g 


The  allocation  of  vegetation:  respondents  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  range  survey,  the  reasons 
for  the  current  survey  allocating  only  120,000 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  whereas  the  1968 
survey  had  allocated  more  than  twice  that  number, 
and  disapproved  of  period-of-use,  key  species  and 
suitability  criteria.  One  person  wrote  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  vegetation  was  disproportionate  and  that  at 
least  half  of  the  vegetation  should  go  to  wildlife  and 
wild  horses. 

The  Winnemucca  District  is  obligated  by  law  and 
BLM  Directives  to  allocate  only  the  amount  of  avail- 
able vegetation,  and  to  allocate  vegetation  to  wild- 
life and  wild  horses. 

Wild  horse  management  comments  included:  a 
wild  horse  area  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  area 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  separate 
wild  horse  area  meant  that  the  BLM  was  catering 
to  the  stockmen  and  disagreement  with  the  remov- 
al of  cattle  from  the  proposed  wild  horse  area. 

Range  improvement  comments  varied  from  the 
one  which  asked  for  more  seedings,  sprayings  and 
burnings  than  the  maximizing  livestock  alternative 
proposed  to  some  which  questioned  the  need  for 
the  improvements  listed  in  the  proposed  action. 

Disregarding  costs,  all  potentially  feasible  sites 
for  seeding,  spraying  and  burning  have  been  stud- 
ied for  the  maximum  livestock  alternative.  The  pro- 
posed action  includes  only  those  sites  on  which  the 
improvements  are  economically  feasible. 

Economic  and  social  issues'  comments  showed 
fear  of  regional  and  economic  losses  because  of 
the  proposed  grazing  cuts  and  also  the  loss  of  a 
unique  culture  if  ranchers  are  forced  to  sell  their 
ranches  and  move  away. 

Both  economic  and  social  issues  are  addressed 
in  this  EIS. 

One  person  wrote  that  livestock  reductions  would 
make  ranching  uneconomical  and,  therefore,  even- 
tually nonexistent.  The  results  would  then  be  cata- 
strophic because:  (1)  fire  control  would  be  difficult, 
(2)  populations  of  insects  and  small  mammals 
would  become  unmanageable  and  (3)  fish  and  wild- 
life populations  would  be  seriously  reduced. 
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CHAPTER  1 
ALTERNATIVES  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR 
ACTION 


The  purpose  and  need  for  the  proposed  action,  a 
grazing  management  program,  is  to  reflect  policy 
goals  expressed  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (FLPMA)  that  the  "...national  in- 
terest will  be  best  realized  if  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources  are  periodically  and  systematically 
inventoried  and  their  present  and  future  use  is  pro- 
jected through  a  land  use  planning  process..."  that 
"...the  public  lands  be  managed  in  a  manner  that 
protects  the  quality  of  the  environment...,"  that 
"...management  be  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield...,"  and  that  "...public  land  be  man- 
aged in  a  manner  which  recognizes  the  Nation's 
need  for  domestic  sources  of  minerals,  feed, 
timber,  and  fiber...." 

An  environmental  impact  statement  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  as  a  result  of  a  1973  suit  filed  in  federal 
court  by  a  group  of  environmental  interests,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  National  Resources  Defense 
Council  (NRDC)  et  al.  This  suit  alleged  that  the 
BLM's  programmatic  grazing  EIS  did  not  comply 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA).  Following  a  court  decision  largely  in  favor 
of  the  NRDC  and  subsequent  agreements,  BLM  de- 
veloped a  new  Management  Framework  Plan 
(MFP)  for  use  of  public  lands  in  the  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  grazing  manage- 
ment program  is  identified  by  the  following  general 
objectives: 

1)  Improve  habitat  and  forage  for  livestock,  wildlife 

and  wild  horses  by  allocation  of  available  vege- 
tation within  the  productive  capability  of  the 
vegetation  resource; 

2)  improve  the  vegetation  resource  by  establish- 

ment of  proper  periods-of-use  by  livestock,  by 
allotment,  to  meet  the  physiological  needs  of 
key  management  species; 

3)  reduce   soil   erosion   and   enhance  watershed 

values  by  increasing  ground  cover  and  litter; 

4)  improve  the  health  and  productivity  of  wild  horse 

herds  by  managinn  wild  horse  numbers  and  by 
improving  vegetat    i  condition; 

5)  enhance  recreation  va.ues  by  increasing  wildlife 

numbers  through  improved  habitat  condition; 


6)  provide  suitable  habitat  for  the  reintroduction  of 

bighorn   sheep   into  areas  where  they  once 
lived; 

7)  improve  the  quality  of  the  recreation  experience 

in  the  Blue  Lake-Onion  Valley  Reservoir  Area; 
and 

8)  improve  and  maintain  the  condition  of  the  ripar- 

ian and  stream  habitat. 

Alternatives  that  were  considered  but  eliminated 
from  detailed  study  include: 

1)  Reduction  in  livestock  grazing  to  a  level  that  is 

40-50  percent  below  the  proposed  action. 

This  alternative  was  eliminated  because  the 
proposed  action  already  averages  a  reduction  of 
50  percent  in  livestock  grazing  from  existing  use 
and  another  reduction  would  be  similar  to  the  no 
livestock  grazing  alternative. 

2)  Elimination  or  adjustment  of  allotment  bound- 

aries and  equal  grazing  reductions  for  all  users. 

This  alternative  was  eliminated  from  analysis 
because  of  comments  received  through  the 
scoping  process.  This  alternative  differs  from  the 
proposed  action  by  the  elimination  of  boundaries. 
The  consensus  of  public  comments  and  BLM 
opinions  was  that  this  was  not  a  feasible  alterna- 
tive and  time  could  be  more  constructively  spent 
analyzing  the  other  alternatives. 


COORDINATED  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING 


The  1978  range  survey  is  the  best  information 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
at  this  time;  therefore  the  survey  is  used  in  the  EIS 
as  the  basis  for  the  proposed  allocation  of  vegeta- 
tion. However,  the  concepts  of  coordinated  re- 
source management  and  planning  will  be  consid- 
ered in  all  cases  prior  to  finalizing  the  allocation  of 
vegetation  for  livestock,  wild  horses,  burros  and  big 
game. 
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ning  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  future  vegetation 
allocations.  Also,  the  coordinated  resource  man- 
agement and  planning  process  may  alter  the  num- 
bers and  locations  of  the  range  improvement  pro- 
jects as  analyzed  in  the  EIS. 

The  intent  of  the  BLM  is  to  use  reliable  new  informa- 
tion that  becomes  available  from  BLM  land  users  or 
other  sources  before  implementation  of  decisions.  The 
following  will  apply  to  the  decision  making  process. 

1)  Coordinated  Resource  Management  and  Planning 

(CRMP)  concepts  will  be  considered  in  all  cases 
prior  to  initiating  livestock,  wild  horse  and  burro, 
and  wildlife  AUM  adjustments  during  development 
of  activity  plans,  establishment  of  monitoring 
studies  and  subsequent  evaluations. 

2)  Rangeland  suitability  is  a  factor  that  will  be  subject 

to  review  and/or  modification  (based  on  refine- 
ment of  specific  data  applicable  to  that  allotment) 
during  the  process  of  coordination/consultation 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
AMPs,  etc. 

3)  Range  improvement  projects  identified  (in  activity 

planning)  may  replace  the  estimated  number  and 
location  analyzed  in  the  EIS.  (For  example,  before 
arriving  at  a  plan  of  operations  and  possible  live- 
stock use  adjustments,  actual  detailed  analysis  of 
specific  allotments  through  coordination/ 
consultation  will  consider  such  things  as  range 
improvement  projects,  management  systems, 
class  of  stock,  period-of-use,  etc.) 


PROPOSED  ACTION 


Different  periods  of  time  are  used  in  the  analysis 
of  impacts-short  term  (1991)  and  long  term  (2024). 
The  decisions  for  action  are  scheduled  for  1982, 
then  seven  years  are  allowed  for  range  improve- 
ments and  land  treatments.  The  two  years  until 
1991  (short  term)  are  for  the  land  treatments  to 
become  fully  effective.  The  long  term  date  (2024)  is 
35  years  after  implementation  (1989)  (see  Sum- 
mary Figure  2). 

Available  vegetation  would  be  allocated  to  (1) 
livestock  by  allotment,  or  combination  of  allot- 
ments, (2)  optimum  numbers  of  wild  horses  on  one 
herd  management  area  as  identified  in  the  MFP 
Step  2,  and  (3)  reasonable  numbers  of  big  game 
(as  determined  by  the  Nevada  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  the  BLM)  which  includes  bighorn  sheep  for 
reintroduction  in  ten  areas. 

This  action  would  initially  (1982)  allocate  101,689 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  to  livestock,  4,630 
AUMs  to  wild  horses,  and  16,237  AUMs  to  big 
game.  This  compares  with  an  existing  use  of 
192,073  AUMs  for  livestock  (based  upon  the  aver- 
age licensed  use  for  the  last  three  years),  29,936 
AUMs  for  wild  horses  and  burros,  and  16,867 
AUMs  for  big  game  (Table  1-1). 

Estimated  short-term  (1991)  production  is  derived 
from  the  additional  livestock  AUMs  becoming  avail- 
able through  range  improvements.  The  estimated 
allocation  to  livestock  would  be  161,893  AUMs  in 
the  short  term  (1991)  compared  to  an  initial  alloca- 
tion (1982)  of  101,689  AUMs. 

Estimated  future  (2024)  production  is  based  upon 
additional  vegetation  becoming  available  as  a  result 
of  grazing  treatments,  reductions  of  livestock  and 
wild  horses  to  the  estimated  carrying  capacity  and 
the  complete  removal  of  50  burros.  The  estimated 
allocation  in  year  2024  would  be  190,683  AUMs  for 
livestock,  6,724  AUMs  for  wild  horses  and  17,378 
AUMs  for  big  game  (Table  1-2).  This  would  be  an 
increase  over  the  initial  allocation  for  livestock,  wild 
horses  and  big  game  of  88,994  AUMs,  2,094  AUMs 
and  1,141  AUMs,  respectively. 


VEGETATION  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 


LEVELS  OF  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


The  Winnemucca  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  proposes  to  allocate  available 
vegetation  on  a  multiple  use  basis  to  livestock,  wild 
horses  and  big  game  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area.  The  proposed  allocation  is  based  on 
information  gathered  by  the  1 978  range  survey  and 
recommendations  made  in  the  Management 
Framework  Plan  Step  2  (MFP  Step  2)  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  1980). 


MANAGEMENT  INTENSITY 

The  proposed  levels  of  grazing  management,  by 
allotment,  for  the  proposed  action  are  shown  in 
Table  1  -3  and  in  the  Grazing  Allotments  and  Levels 
of  Grazing  Management  Map,  Chapter  1.  AMPs 
would  be  implemented  or  existing  AMPs  would  be 
reviewed  and  revised  if  necessary  on  57  allotments 
and  8  allotments  would  have  no  management 
plans.  Of  the  12  allotments  within  the  Winnemucca 
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TABLE    1-3 
LEVELS    OF   GRAZING   MANAGEMENT   BY   ALLOTMENT    FOR 
THE   ALTERNATIVES    INCLUDING   THE    PROPOSED    ACTION   a/ 
PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 

Alternatives 


Allotments 


Proposed 
Action 


No 

Livestock 

No 

Grazing 

Action 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

£/ 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

£/ 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

£/ 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Non-AMP 

£/ 

Non-AMP 

AMP 

Maximizing  Livestock  Use 

Through  Management 

and  Development 


Livestock  Reduction/ 
Maximizing  Wild  Horses 
and  Burros 


Abel  Creek 
Alder  Creek 
Andorno 
Antelope 
Asa  Moore 
Bloody  Pun 
Blue  Mountain 
Buffalo 
Bullhead 
Buttermilk 
Chimney  Creek 
Cordero 
Coyote  Hills 
Crowley  Creek 
Daveytown 
Deer  Creek 
Desert  Valley 
Double  H 
Dyke  Hot 
Eden  Valley 
Eleven  Mile  Flat 
Flat  Creek 
Fort  McDermitt 
Fort  Scott 
Gallagher  Flat 
Golconda  Butte 
Granite 
Grassy  Basin 
Hanson  Creek 
Happy  Creek 
Holloway  Mountain 
Horse  Creek 
Hot  Springs  Peak 
Humboldt  Valley 
Indian  Creek 
Iron  Point 
Jackson  Mountains 
Jakes  Creek 
Jordan  Meadows 

Kings  River 

Little  Horse  Creek 

Little  Owyhee  (Spring) 

Little  Owyhee  (Summer) 

Long  Canyon 

Lower  Ouinn  River 

McDermitt  Creek 

Mullinix 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

Osgood 

Owhyee 

Paiute  Meadows 

Paradise  Hill 

Pine  Forest 

Pole  Creek 

Pueblo  Mountain 

Quinn  River 

Rebel  Creek 

Sand  Dunes 

Sand  Hills 

Sand  Pass 

Scott  Spring 

Singus 

Sod  House 

Solid  Silver 

South  Fork 

Spring  Creek 

Sugar  Loaf 

Tall  Corral 

Twenty-Five 

U.C. 

Upper  Ouinn  River 

Washburn 

Wilder-Bilk 

William  Stock 

Willow  Creek 

White  House 

Zimmerman 


Update 
Update 
Update 
Update 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 
Non-AMP 

AMP 
Update 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 

£/ 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Non-AMP 

AMP 
Update 

£/ 

Update 

AMP 

£/ 

AMP 
Update 

AMP 
Update 

AMP 

AMP 

£/ 
Update 

Update 

AMP 
Non-AMP 
Update 
Update 
Non-AMP 
Non-AMP 

AMP 
Non-AMP 

AMP 

£/ 

AMP 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 

£/ 
Update 
AMP 

£/ 

AMP 

AMP 
Update 
Non-AMP 
Update 

£/ 
Update 
Update 

£/ 

£/ 
Update 
Non-AMP 
Update 
Update 
Update 
Update 

£/ 
c/ 


Update 

Update 

Update 

Update 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 

Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 

AMP 

Update 

Update 

AMP 

AMP 

Update 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 

£/ 

Update 
AMP 

Update 
AMP 
AMP 

Update 

£/ 
Update 
AMP 

£/ 
AMP 

Update 
AMP 

Update 
AMP 
AMP 

£/ 
Update 

Update 

AMP 
Non-AMP 
Update 
Update 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 

£/ 

AMP 

Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 

£/ 
Update 
AMP 
S/ 

AMP 
AMP 

Update 

AMP 
Update 

£/ 
Update 
Update 

S/ 

£/ 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 
Update 
Update 

£/ 

c/ 


a/  AMP  -  Allotment  Management  Plan  to  be  implemented. 

Non-AMP  -  No  Allotment  Management  Plan  to  be  implemented. 

Update  -  Review  and  revise  existing  Allotment  Management  Plan  if  necessary, 
b/  AMP  in  this  column  indicates  existing  AMPs  and  not  AMPs  for  implementation. 
£/  Allotments  within  winnemucca  District  boundary  that  are  administered  by  another  district  or  state 

entity  will  determine  management  levels  in  accordance  with  existing  inter-district  agreements, 
d/  AMPs  will  be  implemented  on  those  areas  within  the  allotment  that  are  not  part  of  herd 


Update 
Update  d/ 
Update 
Update 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 
Update 
Non-AMP 
Update 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 
Non-AMP 

AMP 
Update 

AMP 

AMP 

AMP 

£/ 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Non-AMP 

AMP 
Update 

£/ 
Update 
AMP 
£/ 

AMP 

Update 

AMP 

Update 

AMP 
Non-AMP 

£/ 
Update 

Update 

AMP 
Non-AMP 
Update 
Update 
Non-AMP 
Non-AMP 

AMP 
Non-AMP 

AMP 

£/ 
Non-AMP 
Update 

AMP 
Update 
Update 

£/ 
Update 
AMP 
£/ 

AMP 

AMP 
Update 
Non-AMP 
Update 

£/ 
Update 
Update 

£/ 

2/ 
Update 
Non-AMP 
Update 
Update 
Update 
Update 

£/ 

c/ 


The  administering 


use  area. 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Paradise-Denio  Management  Framework  Plan  (1979) 
and  Paradise-Denio  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team  (19B0). 
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District  but  administered  by  another  district  and/or 
state,  four  are  administered  by  Burns  District, 
Oregon;  three  by  Vale  District,  Oregon;  and  five  by 
Elko  District,  Nevada. 


PERIODS-OF-USE 

Periods-of-use  for  each  allotment  are  shown  in 
Table  1-1.  These  periods-of-use  are  designed  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  available  vegetation  by 
providing  rest  from  grazing  during  the  critical  growth 
period  of  key  management  species.  See  Figure  1-1. 

Periods-of-use  would  be  established  on  each  al- 
lotment until  the  time  an  AMP  could  be  implement- 
ed. Grazing  treatments,  as  a  part  of  proposed 
AMPs,  would  provide  for  physiological  requirements 
of  key  management  species  during  each  grazing 
cycle.  If  no  AMP  is  implemented  for  an  allotment, 
proper  period-of-use  would  be  used  as  a  criterion 
for  proper  management. 

GRAZING  TREATMENTS 

Grazing  treatments  are  designed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  rangeland  vegetation  by  deferring  graz- 
ing during  the  critical  growth  period  of  key  manage- 
ment species.  Absence  of  grazing  during  this  criti- 
cal period  would  give  the  key  management  species 
an  opportunity  to  increase  in  density,  composition, 
vigor  and  production.  The  critical  growth  periods  of 
the  key  management  species  in  the  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area  are  shown  in  Table  1-4.  Critical 
growth  periods  of  these  key  management  species 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  when  formulating 
grazing  systems.  The  following  grazing  treatments 
(singly  or  in  various  combinations)  would  be  com- 
bined with  scheduled  grazing  to  form  grazing  man- 
agement systems  for  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource 
Area: 

Treatment  1:  Rest  from  livestock  grazing  for 
four  consecutive  years  or  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  aspen  shoots  are  over  48  inches 
high. 

This  treatment  would  be  required  every  12  to  15 
years  in  order  to  maintain  pure  and  mixed  aspen 
stands.  These  stands  provide  an  optimum  edge 
effect  that  would  support  an  increased  number  and 
diversity  of  wildlife  by  contributing  to  the  diversity  of 
habitat.  The  treatment  would  also  benefit  associat- 
ed species  by  allowing  them  to  increase  in  vigor, 
seed  production  and  seedling  establishment,  while 
providing  an  opportunity  for  a  greater  accumulation 
of  litter. 

Treatment  2\  Rest  from  livestock  grazing  for 
two  consecutive  growing  seasons  (approxi- 
mately May  1  of  one  year  to  August  31  of  the 


following  year).  This  treatment  would  be  repeat- 
ed every  four  years. 

This  treatment  would  benefit  all  the  key  manage- 
ment species.  However,  it  would  be  especially  help- 
ful to  mountain  browse  plants  by  promoting  seed 
production  on  two-year-old  woody  growth  in  the 
second  year  and  by  providing  for  trampling  of  seed. 
Two  growing  seasons  of  rest  would  allow  the  other 
key  management  species  to  increase  vigor,  litter 
accumulation,  seed  production,  and  seedling  estab- 
lishment. 

Treatment  3:  Rest  from  livestock  grazing  from 
late  spring  of  the  first  year  to  midsummer  of 
the  following  year  (approximately  May  1  to  July 
15)  providing  14-1/2  months  of  rest.  This  treat- 
ment would  be  repeated  every  five  years. 

Treatment  3  provides  two  growing  seasons  of 
rest-allowing  plants  to  increase  vigor,  litter  and 
seed  production,  and  seedling  establishment.  Rest 
for  two  growing  seasons  is  required  in  order  for 
grass  seedlings  to  develop  adequate  root  growth  to 
withstand  appreciable  grazing  and  trampling 
(Hormay  1970).  The  key  management  species 
benefiting  from  this  treatment  include  all  the 
grasses  and  forbs  as  well  as  many  shrubs. 

Treatment  4:  Livestock  grazing  from  midsum- 
mer to  fall  (approximately  July  16  to  November 
15-dates  vary  with  allotment). 

Grazing  after  seed-ripe  would  provide  better  seed 
dispersal  and  trampling.  When  coupled  with  other 
treatments  that  provide  for  spring  rest  the  following 
year,  the  treatment  would  allow  an  increase  in  plant 
vigor  and  seedling  establishment  in  the  key  grass 
species  and  many  shrubs. 

Treatment  5:  Livestock  grazing  midsummer  to 
late  fall  only  (approximately  July  16  to  Novem- 
ber 15),  and  rest  the  following  year. 

This  will  improve  the  vigor,  density,  and  reproduc- 
tion of  key  grass  species. 

Treatment  6:  Provide  rest  from  livestock  graz- 
ing for  two  years,  until  seedlings  are  estab- 
lished or  until  it  is  determined  that  a  vegetation 
manipulation  or  recovery  project  is  unsuccess- 
ful. 

This  treatment  provides  the  protection  necessary 
for  establishment  or  recovery  of  key  management 
species  following  wildfire,  prescribed  burning,  and 
seeding  or  spraying  projects. 

Treatment  7:  Livestock  grazing  restricted  to  the 
winter  use  period  (approximately  October  16  to 
February  28)  in  those  allotments  with  no  graz- 
ing management  system. 

This  treatment  provides  winter  use  for  livestock 
while  allowing  rest  during  the  growing  season  to  im- 
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TABLE  1-4 
KEY  VEGETATION  FACTORS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


5/15-6/15 

50 

5/1-7/30 

50 

5/1-6/30 

50 

5/1-7/15 

50 

5/1-7/15 

40 

5/1-7/15 

50 

5/1-6/30 

40 

5/15-7/31 

40 

4/15-7/15 

50 

5/15-7/30 

50 

Critical     Allowable 
Key  Management  Species  a/  Growth     Utilization 

Period  b/    Levels  c/ 


Grasses 

Nevada  bluegrass  (Poa  nevadensis) 
basin  wildrye  (Elymus  cinereus) 
crested  wheatgrass  (Agropyron  cristatum) 
bluebunch  wheatgrass (Agropyron  spicatum) 
Thurber  needlegrass  (Stipa  thurburiana) 
needle-and-thread  grass  (Stipa  comata) 
bottlebrush  squirreltail  (Sitanion  hystrix) 
Idaho  fescue  (Festuca  idahoensis) 
Indian  ricegrass  (Oryzopsis  hymenoides) 
Webber  ricegrass  (Oryzopsis  webberi) 

Forbs 

tapertip  hawksbeard  (Crepis  acuminata)  4/15-6/30  50 

globemallow  (Sphaeralcea  spp.)  4/15-6/30  15 

arrowleaf  balsamroot  (Balsamorhiza  sagittata)  5/15-6/30  30 

Hooker  balsamroot  (Balsamorhiza  hookeri)  5/15-6/30  5 

Shrubs 

winterfat  (Eurotia  lanata) 

antelope  bitterbrush  (Purshia  tridentata) 

Saskatoon  serviceberry  (Amalanchier  alnifolia)5/l-7/15 

quaking  aspen  (Populus  tremuloides) 

curlleaf  mountain 

mahogany  (Cercocarpus  ledifolius) 
Mormon-tea  (Ephedra  nevadensis) 
snowberry  ( Symphoricarpos  spp.) 
bud  sagebrush  (Artemisia  spinescens) 
spiny  hopsage  (Grayia  spinosa) 
willow  (Salix  spp.) 


3/1-9/30 

50 

5/1-7/15 

50 

5/1-7/15 

40 

N/A 

40 

5/1-9/15 

50 

4/20-7/30 

30 

5/1-8/15 

40 

3/1-5/30 

30 

3/15-5/30 

20 

N/A 

30 

a/   These  are  the  current  key  management  species  in  the  Paradise- 

Denio  Resource  Area, 
b/   Critical  growth  periods  are  based  on:   Cook  and  Stoddart  1964, 

Blaisdell  and  Pechanec  1949,  Pearson  1964,  Krall  et  al.  1971, 

and  NRC,  Inc.,  1976  through  1979. 
c/  Taken  from  Winnemucca  District  Proper  Use  Factor  Tables.   The 

figures  are  the  maximum  for  the  species.   These  are  average 

allowable  levels  under  continuous  use,  and  under  Intensive 

management  these  levels  may  be  exceeded. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca  District  Grazing  files,  1980. 
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prove  vigor,  seed  production,  and  seed  trampling. 
This  treatment  would  benefit  winterfat,  bud  sage- 
brush, spiny  hopsage,  basin  wildrye,  and  bottle- 
brush  squirreltail. 

Treatment  8:  Defer  livestock  grazing  from  early 
spring  to  midsummer  each  year  (approximately 
April  1  to  June  30). 

This  treatment  would  be  required  yearly  in  allot- 
ments scheduled  for  allotment  management  plans 
and  would  be  retained  until  the  systems  are  imple- 
mented. Improved  vigor  and  reproduction  of  key 
management  species  in  each  allotment  would 
result. 

Treatment  ft  No  livestock  grazing:  McDermitt 
Creek  and  Old  Gunnery  Range  Allotments 
would  have  no  initial  allocation  for  livestock. 
Also,  Little  Owyhee  Allotment,  as  a  herd  man- 
agement area,  would  receive  wild  horse  use 
only. 

GRAZING  SYSTEMS 

Grazing  systems  are  a  key  part  of  the  proposed 
AMPs.  Grazing  systems  consist  of  one  or  more 
grazing  treatments  which  manipulate  livestock  graz- 
ing to  obtain  or  maintain  vegetation  in  a  desirable 
condition,  composition,  density,  or  degree  of  use. 
The  grazing  treatments  listed  above  would  be  used 
as  "building  blocks"  to  form  the  grazing  systems. 

Grazing  systems  provide  rest  during  part  or  all  of 
the  growing  season,  thus  breaking  up  a  pattern  of 
continuous  use.  The  key  management  species 
would  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  gain  vigor,  in- 
crease density,  produce  seed  and  establish  seed- 
lings. 

AMPs  would  be  developed  or  existing  AMPs 
would  be  revised  on  57  allotments  (Table  1-1).  The 
existing  AMPs  would  be  revised  to  meet  present 
manual  quality  standards  or  Bureau  policy.  Major 
problems  include  overobligation  of  available  vegeta- 
tion, pastures  of  unequal  carrying  capacity,  uneven 
livestock  distribution,  inadequate  project  mainte- 
nance and  lack  of  range  supervision  and  studies. 
Revising  these  AMPs  would  result  in  proper  live- 
stock use,  thereby  improving  range  condition  and 
trend  and  also  the  quality  and  quantity  of  key  man- 
agement species. 

No  AMPs  would  be  implemented  on  eight  allot- 
ments for  various  reasons  (e.g.,  some  are  suited  for 
winter  use  only,  some  conflict  with  herd  manage- 
ment areas,  and  others  contain  only  small  tracts  of 
public  land).  Refer  to  the  Paradise-Denio  Manage- 
ment Framework  Plan  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 1980)  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  on  an  allot- 
ment basis.  However,  these  allotments  could  be  im- 
proved by  applying  the  correct  periods-of-use,  by 


improving  allotment  supervision,  by  controlling  un- 
authorized use,  and  by  manipulating  water  availabil- 
ity to  control  livestock  distribution. 

Vegetation  allocations  and  land  treatments  are 
recommended  on  the  remaining  12  allotments 
within  the  Winnemucca  District  but  administered  by 
other  districts  and/or  states. 


UTILIZATION  LEVELS 

The  average  utilization  levels  of  management 
species  recommended  for  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area  are  shown  in  Table  1-4.  Where  inten- 
sive grazing  management  systems  are  implement- 
ed, utilization  levels  may  be  exceeded  during  each 
grazing  cycle.  The  periodic  rest  from  grazing  would 
allow  the  key  management  species  to  increase  in 
vigor  and  production. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 


The  development  of  livestock  support  facilities 
would  be  required  in  order  to  facilitate  intensive 
grazing  management,  make  available  AUMs  previ- 
ously not  allocated  because  of  the  physical  lack  of 
water,  and  improve  livestock  vegetation  condition 
and  trend.  These  facilities  consist  of  fences,  wells, 
springs,  troughs,  pipelines,  reservoirs,  and  cattle- 
guards.  The  Paradise  and  Denio  Unit  Resource 
Analyses  indicate  that  depth  to  water  in  the  areas 
proposed  for  wells  is  such  that  windmills  would  be 
capable  of  pumping  out  the  water. 

Land  treatments,  such  as  seeding  and  sagebrush 
control,  are  also  proposed.  These  treatments,  as 
well  as  the  livestock  support  facilities  (Table  1-5), 
are  based  on  MFP  Step  2  recommendations.  Ap- 
proximate locations  of  these  proposed  treatments 
and  facilities  are  shown  on  the  Range  Facilities  and 
Land  Treatments  -  Proposed  Action  Map  (see  maps 
at  end  of  Chapter  1).  See  Range  Facilities  and 
Land  Treatments  -  Existing  map,  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  1  for  comparison  to  the  existing  situation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  big  sagebrush  would  be  con- 
trolled on  approximately  163,000  acres  to  release 
understory  perennial  grasses  from  competition  with 
these  shrubs.  (For  treatment  acreages  and  loca- 
tions see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-1,  and  the  Range 
Facilities  and  Land  Treatments  Map  at  end  of 
Chapter  1.)  Sagebrush  control  may  be  accom- 
plished by  discing,  chaining,  burning,  spraying,  or 
other  methods.  Since  spraying  is  the  most  com- 
monly accepted  and  widespread  control  practice,  it 
will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  here. 

The  chemical  would  be  applied  aerially  or  by 
ground  spray  vehicle  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one- 
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TABLE  1-5 
LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  a/ 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Facilities  b/ 


Units 


Cost/Unit  c/    Total  Cost 


Wells 

Springs 

Pipelines 

Earthern 

Reservoirs 

Troughs 

Fences 

Fence  Removal 

Cattleguards 

Sub- Total 

Land  Treatments 


18.0  ea. 
2.0  ea. 
5.5  mi. 

1.0   ea. 

24.0    ea. 

247.5  mi. 

4.0   mi. 

10. 0    ea. 


5,100  ea.d/ 
2,250  ea. 
2,600/mi. 

7,000  ea. 

500  ea. 
3,600/mi. 

500/mi. 
2,750  ea. 


$  91,800 

4,500 

14,300 

7,000 

12,000 

891  ,000 

2,000 

27,500 


1  ,045,450 


Sagebrush  Control    140,783  ac.     $l6/ac.  e/    2,252,528 

Seeding  113,966  ac.     $50/ac. 5,698,300 

Sub-Total  7,950,828 

Grand  Total $  9,000,928 

a/   These  livestock  support  facilities  benefit  livestock  only  and 

do  not  reflect  additional  projects  for  wild  horses  or  big 

game, 
b/   Approximate  locations  are  shown  on  the  Range  Facilities   and 

Land  Treatments  -  Proposed  Action  Map  (See  Appendix  P,  Table 

R-l  for  a  list  of  proposed  livestock  support  facilities  by 

al lotment ) . 
c/   Costs  per  unit  were  developed  by  the  Division  of  Operations, 

Winnemucca  District,  and  the  Division  of  Technical  Services, 

Nevada  State  Office,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1980.  These 

costs  were  developed  at  1980  prices  and  do  not  include  future 

maintenance  and  replacement  cost. 
d/   Wells  differ  in  depth:  therefore,  this  reflects  average  unit 

cost, 
e/   Costs  shown  for  sagebrush  control  are  average  costs  as  control 

methods  (prescribed  burnings,  herbicide  application,  discing, 

chaining,  or  other  methods)  are  not  specified  by  treatment 

area . 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  [Paradise  and  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analyses, 
Winnemucca  District  Office  Filesl ,  [Division  of  Technical 
Services,  Nevada  State  Office,  Reno],  compiled,  1980. 
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half  to  two  pounds  of  2,4-D  low  volatile  ester  per 
acre,  using  water  as  a  carrier.  Two  growing  sea- 
sons rest  from  grazing  would  be  required  after 
spraying  to  allow  key  management  species  an  op- 
portunity to  occupy  the  void  created  by  the  dead 
brush. 

Certain  safeguards  would  be  necessary  to  limit 
spray  drift  and  avoid  damage  to  wildlife  habitat. 
Drift  problems  associated  with  aerial  spraying  can 
be  avoided  by  spraying  when  wind  speed  is  less 
than  seven  miles  per  hour  and  by  leaving  buffer 
strips  of  1,500  feet  around  houses,  croplands,  and 
known  sensitive  plant  locations.  A  300-foot  buffer 
strip  would  be  necessary  around  meadows,  drain- 
ages and  water  sources  to  protect  wildlife  habitat. 
No  spraying  would  take  place  within  two  miles  of 
sage  grouse  strutting  grounds,  and  islands  of  brush 
would  be  left  in  spray  areas  in  sage  grouse  habitat. 
In  mule  deer  use  areas,  unsprayed  strips  would  al- 
ternate with  sprayed  strips,  each  a  maximum  of 
one-quarter  mile  wide. 


GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE 


Under  the  proposed  action  approximately  65 
miles  of  fence  would  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range  to  insure  free  move- 
ment in  these  areas  by  wild  horses.  Cost  of  remov- 
al of  65  miles  of  fence  would  be  $32,500  which  is  a 
direct  benefit  to  wild  horses.  The  fences  to  be  re- 
moved, in  order  of  priority,  are  the  Lake  Creek 
Management  Fence  (42.0  miles)  and  the  Fairbanks 
Field  Fence  (23.0  miles),  fence  numbers  4728  and 
4711  respectively  (see  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use 
Areas  Map,  Chapter  2). 

Approximately  80  miles  of  fence  would  be  modi- 
fied to  permit  proper  movement  of  big  game  from 
one  area  to  another  (Table  1-8).  Cost  of  fence 
modification  would  be  $40,000,  which  is  a  direct 
benefit  to  wildlife.  Fences  which  exist  in  potential 
bighorn  sheep  habitat  would  be  modified  prior  to 
reintroductions  (see  Big  Game  Use  Areas  -  Ante- 
lope and  Bighorn  Sheep  Map,  Chapter  2.) 


NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
ALTERNATIVE 


Public  availability  of  the  Paradise-Denio  final  EIS 
is  scheduled  for  September  30,  1981.  The  pro- 
posed adjustment  of  grazing  use  would  not  be  initi- 
ated until  after  the  filing  of  the  final  EIS.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  take  five  years  to  adjust  wild 
horse  and  burro  numbers  after  the  final  decision 
(see  Summary  Figure  2).  AMPs  would  be  devel- 
oped for  each  of  the  allotments  in  the  priority 
shown  in  Table  1-6.  The  AMPs  for  these  allotments 
would  be  written  by  1989  and  completely  imple- 
mented by  1991.  Livestock  adjustments  on  all  allot- 
ments would  be  made  during  the  three-year  period. 
Further  revisions  in  AMPs  would  be  made  as  range 
studies  show  that  an  adjustment  is  needed. 

The  proposed  action  recommends  the  removal  of 
approximately  3,300  horses  from  the  Paradise- 
Denio  Resource  Area.  There  are  limiting  factors 
that  prevent  immediate  gathering  of  approximately 
3,300  horses  (e.g.,  foaling  season,  weather  condi- 
tions and/or  foal  age).  Complete  elimination  of 
horses  from  an  area  is  difficult  as  the  last  horses 
are  the  most  difficult  to  gather.  It  is  estimated  that 
five  years  would  be  needed  to  completely  remove 
all  wild  horses  and  burros  from  the  specified  areas. 
See  Table  1-7  for  the  schedule  of  wild  horse  and 
burro  removal  by  allotment  and  from  checkerboard 
land.  Approximately  850  wild  horses  and  burros  per 
year  would  have  to  be  removed  over  a  five-year 
period  to  complete  the  wild  horse  and  burro  remov- 
al (assuming  a  continued  14  percent  yearly  in- 
crease in  horse  numbers). 


VEGETATION  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 


All  available  vegetation,  under  this  alternative, 
would  be  allocated  to  reasonable  numbers  of  big 
game  and  to  maximum  numbers  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  herd  use  and  herd  management  areas  as 
stated  in  MFP  Step  1. 

This  action  would  initially  (1982)  allocate  16,237 
AUMs  to  big  game,  compared  to  an  existing  use  of 
16,867  AUMs.  This  includes  available  vegetation  for 
bighorn  sheep  on  10  areas  identified  for  reintroduc- 
tion.  Future  (2024)  allocation  would  increase  to 
17,467  AUMs,  1,230  more  than  the  initial  allocation. 
Increases  in  available  vegetation  would  be  due  to 
the  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  and  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  range. 

Initial  allocation  (1982)  to  wild  horses  and  burros 
would  be  8,462  AUMs  (Table  1-10)  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  level  of  700  wild  horses  and 
burros.  This  compares  to  an  existing  use  of  29,936 
AUMs.  Future  (2024)  allocation  would  increase  to 
17,358  AUMs  (Table  1-11).  This  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  8,896  AUMs  over  the  initial  allocation. 

Wild  horse  and  burro  numbers  within  herd  man- 
agement areas  (HMAs)  would  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease as  vegetation  became  available  within  the 
area.  Wild  horses  and  burros  within  herd  use  areas 
(HUAs)  would  be  maintained  at  management  num- 
bers as  shown  in  MFP  Step  1.  Wild  horses  and 
burros  would  be  located  in  six  areas  (Table  1-9). 
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TABLE  1-6 
GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE  FOR  ALLOTMENT  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 
UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  AND  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  USE  ALTERNATIVE 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Allotments  Priority  a/  Year  b/ 


Jackson  Mountain  -  Desert  Valley  -  Blue  Mtn.  1 

Happy  Creek  -  Deer  Creek  2 

Pine  Forest  3 

Paiute  Meadows  4 


Wilder-Bilk  5         2 

Bloody  Run  -  Asa  Moore  6 

Alder  Creek  7 

Abel  Creek  8 

Buffalo  -  Antelope  9 

William  Stock 10 

Fort  McDermitt  -  Cordero  11         3 

Double  H  12 

Horse  Creek  -  Little  Horse  Creek  13 

Buttermilk  14 

Dyke  Hot  15 

Osgood  -  Iron  Point ^6 

Humboldt  Valley  -  Sand  Dunes  -  Sand  Pass  17         4 

Bullhead  18 

Washburn  19 

Andorno  20 

Long  Canyon  21 

Eden  Valley  -  Scott  Springs  -  Golconda  Butte 22__ 

Jordan  Meadows  23         5 

Willow  Creek  24 

Kings  River  25 

Little  Owyhee  26 

Hanson  Creek  27 

Flat  Creek  28 

Solid  Silver  29 

Singus  30 

Rebel  Creek  31 

Mullinix 32 

Granite  33         6 

Spring  Creek  34 

Crowley  Creek  35 

Fort  Scott  36 

Chimney  Creek  37 

Paradise  Hill  38 

Coyote  Hills 39 

Pueblo  Mtn.  40         7 

Indian  Creek  41 

Sugarloaf  42 

Hot  Springs  Peak  43 

Pole  Creek  44 

U.C. 45 

a/  Priority  was  established  based  upon  the  need  to  improve  the  vegetative 
and  soil  resources.   Criteria  used  included  present  livestock  vegetation 
condition,  direction  of  observed  trend,  present  available  vegetation, 
erosion  susceptibility,  and  the  severity  of  the  adjustments  in 
vegetat ionallocation  to  meet  the  estimated  carrying  capacity. 

b_/  Indicates  year  after  the  issuance  of  the  final  grazing  decision. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team 
(1980). 
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TABLE  1-7 
GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE  FOR  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  REMOVAL 
UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  AND  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  USE  ALTERNATIVE 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Allotment  a/ 


Number  of  Wild  Horses 

&  Burros  to  be  Removed  b/    Year  c/ 


Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range 


764 


Jackson  Mountains 
Desert  Valley 
Blue  Mountain  d/ 
Happy  Creek 
Deer  Creek 
Paiute  Meadows 


229 
22 
41 
41 
16 

450 


Wilder-Bilk 
Bloody  Run  d/ 
Asa  Moore  d/ 
Alder  Creek 
Osgood  d_/ 
Humboldt  Valley  d/ 


7 

120 

31 

96 

14 
404 


Sand  Dunes  d/ 


850 


Sand  Dunes  d_/ 
Sand  Pass  d/ 
Bullhead  d/ 
Long  Canyon  d_/ 
Eden  Valley  d_/ 
Scott  Springs  d/ 
Golconda  Butte  d/ 
Paradise  Hill  d/ 
Hot  Springs  Peak  d/ 
Daveytown 


564 
206 

52 

54 
128 
101 

44 

5 

157 

19 


Total 


4,415 


aj   Priorities  for  gathering  are:  herd  management  areas,  herd  use  areas,  and 

then  areas  where  range  condition  is  most  susceptible  to  overuse. 
b/    If  14%  productivity  continues. 

c_/  Indicates  year  after  the  issuance  of  the  final  grazing  decision, 
d/  These  allotments  contain  checkerboard  land. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team, 
1980. 
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TABLE  1-9 
WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  USE  AND  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Area  Type  of  Area      Estimated  Numbers 

(1987) 


Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range  HMA  386 

Black  Rock  Range  East  HMA  86 

Jackson  Mountains  HMA  183 

McGee  Mountain  b/  HUA  50 

Slumbering  Hills  North  HUA  7 

Snowstorm  Mountains  HUA  23 


a./  HMA  -  Herd  Management  Area 

HUA  -  Herd  Use  Area 
b/  In  the  McGee  Mountain  HUA  50  burros  utilize  the  area  for  six 

months  a  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  25  burros  year-round. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca  District  Office,  Paradise  and  Denio  Unit 
Resource  Analyses,  1979. 
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TABLE    1-10 
NO   LIVESTOCK   GRAZING   ALTERNATIVE   -    INITIAL   ALLOCATIONS,    YEAR    1982    (AUMs) 

PARADISE-DENIO   RESOURCE   AREA 


i 

Available 

Vegetation  b/ 

Proposed  Initial  Alloc. 

itions  d/ 

Tot 

al  Used 

Tote 

1  Unused 

Bighorn 

Wild 

Wild  Horse 

Allotment  a/ 

Bi 

g  Game 

Other  c/ 

Deer 

Antelope 

Sheep 

Horses  e/ 

Bl 

g  Game 

and  Rurro 

Big  Game 

Other 

Abel  Creek 

121 

971 

121 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

971 
200 
268 
38 
954 

Andorno 
Antelope 
Asa  Moore 
Bloody  Run 

1* 

94 

30 

235 

200 

268 

38 

954 

2 
75 
30 
195 

0 
0 
0 

0 

12 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 

n 

0 

14 

77 

30 

195 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
17 

0 
40 

Buffalo 
Bullhead 

21 
295 

242 

0 

21 

105 

0 
0 

0 
190 

0 

n 

21 
295 

0 
0 

0 
0 

242 
0 

Buttermilk 

312 

1,296 

300 

12 

0 

0 

312 

0 

0 

1  296 

Chimney  Creek 
Cordero 

7 
2 

122 
83 

7 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

82 

0 
0 

0 

0 
2 

0 

122 

83 

2,743 

Crowley  Creek 

82 

2,743 

58 

24 

0 

0 

Daveytown 

45 

1,817 

45 

0 

0 

132 

45 

132 

0 

1  ,685 

Double  H 

4  94 

1,208 

0 

22 

65 

0 

87 

0 

407 

1  ,208 

Eden  Valley 

174 

1,255 

174 

0 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

1 ,255 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 
Flat  Creek 

0 
57 

242 
2,262 

0 
57 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
57 

0 
0 

0 

0 

242 
2,262 

Fort  McDermitt 

23 

1,344 

13 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

10 

1 ,344 

Fort  Scott 

41 

233 

41 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 
0 

233 
148 
288 

Gallagher  Flat 

0 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colconda  Butte 

0 

288 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cranlte 

41 

157 

41 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

157 

Hanson  Creek 

29 

43 

29 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 
0 

43 
1 ,812 

Hot  Springs  Peak 

117 

1,812 

1  17 

0 

0 

0 

117 

Indian  Creek 

28 

174 

28 

n 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

174 

Iron  Point 
Jakes  Creek 

n 
n 

223 
192 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

223 

192 

4,074 

Jordan  Meadows 

290 

4,074 

170 

120 

0 

0 

290 

0 

0 

Little  Owhyee  (spring) 

730 

4,630 

125 

605 

0 

4,630 

730 

4,630 

0 

0 

Little  Owyhee  (summer) 

434 

7,998 

175 

187 

72 

0 

434 

0 

0 

7,998 

Long  Canyon 

n 

857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

857 

Lower  Qulnn  River 

0 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

187 
0 

McDermitt  Creek 

11 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

•  0 

0 

Mullinix 

27 

120 

27 

n 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

120 

Osgood 

480 

1,699 

330 

0 

0 

0 

330 

0 

150 

1,699 

Owyhee 

71 

284 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

41 

284 

Paradise  Hill 

38 

795 

38 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

795 

Pole  Creek 

155 

3,086 

52 

48 

55 

0 

155 

0 

0 

3,086 

Quinn  River 

100 

279 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

70 

279 

Rebel  Creek 

93 

894 

83 

0 

10 

0 

93 

0 

0 

894 

Sand  Pass 

64 

1,016 

60 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

4 

1,016 
795 

Scott  Spring 

119 

795 

119 

0 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

Singus 

47 

103 

47 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

103 

Sod  House 

0 

190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

190 

Solid  Silver 

18 

112 

18 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

112 

Spring  Creek 

326 

356 

150 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

176 

356 

Sugar  Loaf 

205 

565 

72 

0 

0 

0 

72 

0 

133 

565 

Tall  Corral 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Twenty-Five 

0 

257 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

257 

U.C. 

152 

6,049 

130 

0 

22 

0 

152 

0 

0 

6,049 

Upper  Qulnn  River 

17 

198 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

198 

Washburn 

126 

643 

30 

96 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

643 

White  House 

0 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 

William  Stock 

206 

2,440 

0 

36 

0 

0 

206 

0 

0 

2,440 

Willow  Creek 

3 

984 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

984 

Zimmerman 

174 

1,202 

150 

24 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

1,202 

Alder  Creek 

2 

,436 

3,897    1 

,725 

392 

319 

444 

2 

,436 

444 

0 

3,453 

Blue  Mountain 

23 

3,608 

23 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

3,608 

Coyote  Hills 

260 

1,035 

ion 

24 

0 

0 

124 

0 

136 

1,035 

Deer  Creek 

85 

14 

27 

0 

58 

14 

85 

14 

0 

0 

Desert  Valley 

114 

167 

73 

0 

34 

0 

107 

0 

7 

167 

Dyke  Hot 

137 

757 

76 

0 

0 

0 

76 

0 

61 

757 

Grassy  Basin 

81 

131 

75 

6 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

131 

Happy  Creek 

300 

1  ,672 

262 

0 

38 

0 

300 

0 

0 

1,672 

Holloway  Mtn. 

46 

116 

40 

6 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

116 

Horse  Creek 

663 

1  ,124 

510 

55 

98 

0 

663 

0 

0 

1,124 

Humboldt  Vly. 

1 

,190 

3,127 

300 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

890 

3,127 

Jackson  Mtns. 

866 

2,192 

448 

72 

346 

2,192 

866 

2,192 

0 

0 

Kings  River 

1 

,305 

2,998    1 

,124 

72 

109 

0 

1 

,305 

0 

0 

2,998 

Little  Horse  Creek 

94 

56 

61 

0 

33 

0 

94 

0 

0 

56 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

11 

101 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

11 

101 

Palute  Meadows 

1 

,597 

1,050    1 

,110 

307 

180 

1,050 

1 

,597 

1,050 

0 

0 

Pine  Forest 

1 

,099 

2,363 

019 

108 

72 

0 

1 

,099 

0 

0 

2,363 

Pueblo  Mtn. 

84 

758 

84 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

758 

Sand  Dunes 

90 

2,304 

90 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

2,304 

Sand  Hills 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Fork 

33 

47 

27 

6 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

47 

Wilder-Bilk 

1 

,747 

9,476   1 

,418 

236 

93 

0 

1 

,747 

0 

0 

9,476 

Paradise  Planning  Unit 

6 

,148 

58,247   3 

,419 

1,234 

428 

4,762 

5 

,081 

4,762         1 

,067 

53,485 

Denlo  Planning  Unit 

12 

,261 

36,993  _8 

,492 

1,284 

1,380 

3,700 

11 

,156 

3,700         i_ 

,105 

33,293 

TOTAL 

18 

,409 

95,240   11 

,911 

2,518 

1,808 

8,462 

16 

,237 

8,462         2 

,172 

86,778 

a/   No  Allotment  Management  Plans 

are  to  he  Implemented 

on  any  allotments  in 

this  alternative. 

b/   Total  available  vege 

ration,  as  determined  by 

Che  1978  range  s\ 

jrvey,  for  wildlife,  livestock. 

wild  horses 

and  burros  is  based 

on  the  current 

suitability  criteria 

listed  1 

n  Appendix  A,  Se 

:tlon  '. 

). 

c/  Wild  horse  and  burro 

use  and 

management  area  1 

boundaries  limit 

the  amount 

of  vegetation  avail, 

able  to  wild 

horses  and  burros. 

d7  Wildlife  allocations 

are  the 

same  as  the  proposed  action. 

e/  Wild  horse  and  burro 

use  and 

management  areas 

and  numbers  are 

from  Managi 

?ment  Framework  Plan 

Step  1. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Paradise-Denio  Management  Framework 
Plan  (1979),  and  Range  Survey  Files,  compiled  1979. 
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TABLE    1-11 
NO   LIVESTOCK   GRAZING   ALTERNATIVE    - 
ESTIMATED   FUTURE   PRODUCTION   AND   USES,    YEAR    2024     (AUMs) 
PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE   AREA 


Vegetation  b/ 

Estimated 

Future  Use 

Total  U 

sed 

Total 

Unused 

Allotment  &l 

Aval lable 
Big  Game 

Other  c/ 

Mule 

Deer 

Antelope 

Bighorn 

Sheep 

Wild 

Horses 

U    Burros 

Big  Gamp 

Wild 
Horses 
&  Burros 

Big  Game 

Other 

Abel  Creek 

157 

1,262 

157 

3 

75 

30 

195 

27 

105 

300 

9 

0 

58 

45 

0 

226 

0 

74 

17 

53 

0 

0 

53 

38 

128 

36 

0 

0 

170 

125 

175 

0 

0 

14 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 

24 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
12 
2 
0 
0 
0 
190 
0 

o 

0 
0 

157 
15 

0 
0 

0 
3 

1,262 
260 

Andorno 
Antelope 
Asa  Moore 

18 

122 

33 

260 

348 

49 

0 
0 

0 

77 
30 
195 

0 
0 
0 

45 
3 

no 

348 

49 

1,240 

Bloody  Run 
Buffalo 
Bullhead 
Buttermilk 

305 

27 

356 

406 

1,240 

315 

227  d/ 
1,685 

0 

227 

0 

0 

27 

295 

312 

9 

0 

227 

0 

0 

0 
61 
94 

0 

315 

0 

1,685 

159 

Chimney  Creek 

9 

159 

108 
3,566 
1,981 
1,570 
1,632 

315 
2,941 
1,747 

303 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

108 

Cordero 
Crowley  Creek 
Daveytown 
Double  H 
Eden  Valley 

3 

107 

49 

642 

226 

0 
0 
65 
0 
0 

0 

1,752 

0 

0 

0 

82 

45 

87 

226 

0 

0 
1,752 
0 
0 
0 

25 

4 

555 

0 

0 

3,566 

229 

1,570 

1,632 

315 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 
Flat  Creek 
Fort  McDermitt 
Fort  Scott 

0 
74 
30 
53 

0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

74 
17 
53 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
13 
0 
0 

2,941 

1,747 

303 

192 

Gallagher  Flat 

0 

192 

374 

204 

56 

1,975 

226 

290 

250 

5,296 

6,724 

10,397 

1,114 

24  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

374 

Colconda  Butte 

Granite 

Hanson  Creek 

Hot  Springs  Peak 

Indian  Creek 

Iron  Point 

Jakes  Creek 

Jordan  Meadows 

Little  Owyhee  (spring) 

Little  Owyhee  (summer) 

Long  Canyon 

Lower  Ouinn  River 

McDermitt  Creek 

0 

53 

38 

128 

36 

0 

0 

377 

883 

564 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

605 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
72 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6,724 
0 
0 
0 
0 

53 

38 

128 

36 

0 

0 

290 

730 

434 

0 

0 

14 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6,724 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

153 

130 

0 

0 

0 

204 

56 

1,975 

226 

290 

250 

5,296 

0 

10,397 

1,114 

243 

0 

156 

2,209 

Mullinix 
Osgood 
Owyhee 
Paradise  Hill 

35 

624 

156 
2,209 

35 
330 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

35 

330 

0 
0 

0 
294 

92 
49 

369 
1,034 

0 
49 

30 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30 
49 

0 
0 

62 

0 

369 

1,034 

Pole  Creek 

169 

3,364 

52 

48 

55 

0 

155 

0 

14 

3,364 

Quinn  River 
Rebel  Creek 

130 

363 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

100 

363 

121 

1,162 

108 

0 

10 

0 

118 

0 

3 

1,162 

Sand  Pass 

83 

1,321 

60 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

23 

1,321 

Scott  Spring 

130 

867 

130 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

867 

Singus 
Sod  House 

61 

0 

134 
247 

61 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

61 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

134 
247 

Solid  Silver 

23 

146 

23 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

146 

Spring  Creek 

424 

463 

150 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

274 

463 

Sugar  Loaf 

267 

735 

75 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

192 

735 

Tall  Corral 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Twenty  Five 

0 

334 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

334 

U.C. 

166 

6,593 

142 

0 

22 

0 

164 

0 

2 

6,593 

Upper  Ouinn  River 

22 

257 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

22 

257 

Washburn 

164 

836 

30 

96 

0 

0 

126 

0 

38 

836 

White  House 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

William  Stock 

268 

3,172 

170 

36 

0 

0 

206 

0 

62 

3,172 

Willow  Creek 

4 

1,279 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1,279 

Zimmerman 

226 

1,563 

150 

24 

0 

0 

174 

0 

52 

1,563 

Alder  Creek 

2,948 

4,715 

1,725 

392 

319 

4,715 

2,436 

4,715 

512 

0 

Blue  Mountain 

30 

4,690 

30 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4,690 

Coyote  Hills 

338 

1,346 

100 

24 

0 

0 

124 

0 

214 

1,346 

Deer  Creek 

103 

17 

33 

0 

58 

17 

91 

17 

12 

0 

Desert  Valley 

148 

217 

73 

0 

34 

0 

107 

0 

41 

217 

Dyke  Hot 

178 

984 

99 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 

79 

984 

Grassy  Basin 

105 

170 

75 

6 

0 

0 

81 

0 

24 

170 

Happy  Creek 

390 

2,174 

262 

0 

38 

0 

300 

0 

90 

2,174 

Holloway  Mountain 

60 

151 

40 

6 

0 

0 

46 

0 

14 

151 

Horse  Creek 

862 

1,461 

663 

55 

98 

0 

816 

0 

46 

1,461 

Humboldt  Valley 

1,547 

4,065 

300 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

1,247 

4,065 

Jackson  Mountains 

1,048 

2,652 

448 

72 

346 

2,652 

866 

2,652 

182 

0 

Kings  River 

1,697 

3,897 

1,375 

72 

109 

0 

1,556 

0 

141 

3,897 

Little  Horse  Creek 

122 

73 

79 

0 

33 

0 

112 

0 

10 

73 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

14 

131 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

131 

Paiute  Meadows 

1,932 

1,271 

1,343 

307 

180 

1  ,271 

1  ,830 

1,271 

102 

0 

Pine  Forest 

1,429 

3,072 

1,195 

108 

72 

0 

1,375 

0 

54 

3,072 

Pueblo  Mountain 

109 

985 

84 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

25 

985 

Sand  Dunes 

117 

2,995 

90 

n 

0 

0 

90 

0 

27 

2,995 

Sand  Hills 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Fork 

43 

61 

27 

6 

0 

0 

33 

0 

10 

61 

Wilder-Bilk 

2,271 

12,319 

1,418 

236 

93 

0 

1,747 

0 

524 

12,319 

Paradise  Planning  Unit 

7,768 

73,807 

3,682 

1,238 

428 

8,703 

5,344 

8,703 

2,424 

65,104 

Denio  Planning  Unit 

15,491 

47,446 

9,459 

1,284 

1  ,380 

8,655 

12,123 

8,655 

3,368 

38,791 

TOTAL 

23,259 

121,253 

13,141 

2,518 

1,808 

17,358 

17,467 

17,358 

5,792 

103,895 

a/    No  Allotment  Management  Plans  are  to  be  implemented  on  any  allotments  in  this  alternative. 

b/  Estimated  increases  in  the  available  vegetation  in  the  year  2024  are  a  result  of  no  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  a  reduction  of  wild  horse 

numbers  to  the  optimum  level;  See  Chapter  3,  No  Livestock  Grazing  Alternative,  Vegetation  Production  Section, 
c/  Wild  horse  and  burro  use  and  management  area  boundaries  limit  the  amount  of  vegetation  available  to  wild  horses  and  burros, 
d/  Increased  production  in  this  allotment  is  due  to  areas  that  were  potentially  unsuitable  becoming  suitable  due  to  a  reduction  of  grazing  intensity. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Paradise-Denio  Management  Framework  Plan  (1979)  and  Range  Survey  files,  compiled 
1979. 
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GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE 


The  removal  of  livestock  would  be  completed 
within  three  years  after  the  final  grazing  decision  is 
issued.  Removal  of  livestock  would  have  no  allot- 
ment priority.  Horses  would  be  removed  from 
checkerboard  land  in  the  priority  shown  in  Table  1- 
12.  The  horse  removal  would  be  completed  in  five 
years  by  gathering  775  horses  each  year.  A  five- 
year  time  span  would  assure  that  all  horses  within 
these  areas  would  be  captured  (assuming  a  1 4  per- 
cent annual  increase).  See  Appendix  C  for  method- 
ology. 

Approximately  190  miles  of  fence  would  be  re- 
moved to  insure  proper  management  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  within  the  HMAs  and  HUAs  and  proper 
movement  of  big  game  from  one  area  to  another. 
Cost  of  removal  of  190  miles  of  fence  would  be 
$95,000.  Table  1-13  indicates  the  fences  and  the 
priority  of  their  removal,  and  the  Big  Game  Use 
Areas  -  Mule  Deer,  and  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use 
Areas  Maps,  Chapter  2  show  their  locations. 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 


VEGETATION  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 


Under  this  alternative  the  range  management 
program  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area 
would  continue  as  it  exists  at  the  time  ihe  EIS  is 
being  prepared.  The  present  level  of  studies  and 
supervision  would  continue.  The  current  level  of  uti- 
lization by  livestock  would  also  continue  at  1 92,073 
AUMs  (based  upon  the  average  licensed  use  for 
the  last  three  years)  (Table  1-14).  Active  preference 
is  225,857  AUMs.  Maintenance  of  existing  livestock 
support  facilities  is  the  only  work  presently  being 
carried  out,  and  no  new  facilities  would  be  con- 
structed in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  expected  that  big  game  numbers  would  fluc- 
tuate according  to  population  dynamics  and  habitat 
conditions.  However,  it  is  assumed  that  existing  big 
game  use  of  approximately  16,867  AUMs  would  be 
maintained  in  the  long  term. 

Existing  wild  horse  and  burro  use  would  be  main- 
tained at  29,936  AUMs  annually  through  the  long 
term.  With  no  AUMs  allocated  to  wild  horses  and 
burros,  continued  overuse  would  occur.  There 
would  be  no  specific  areas  where  horses  would  be 
gathered.  Reductions  of  wild  horse  and  burro  num- 
bers would  only  be  considered: 


1)  On  areas  where  individuals  have  requested  re- 

moval of  horses  from  private  lands  because 
horses  were  damaging  private  land, 

2)  where,    because   of   extreme   deterioration   to 

range  resources,  horses  have  to  be  removed 
to  insure  that  no  further  damage  would  occur, 
or 

3)  where,  because  of  resulting  circumstances,  a 

die-off  of  horses  would  appear  imminent. 

Priorities  for  gathering  wild  horses  and  burros  in 
areas  that  meet  any  of  the  above  criteria  would  be 
decided  yearly  at  the  district  level. 


LEVELS  OF  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


Levels  of  grazing  management  would  remain  as 
they  were  for  the  1979  grazing  season.  Table  1-3 
lists  the  allotments  that  are  presently  under  AMPs. 
No  further  AMPs  would  be  developed. 


GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE 


This  alternative  assumes  that  the  current  man- 
agement program  would  be  maintained,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  no  implementation  of  new  live- 
stock support  facilities;  thus  no  schedule  is  neces- 
sary. Removal  of  wild  horses  and  burros  would  be 
considered  on  a  case  by  case  (as  needed)  basis. 


MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK 
ALTERNATIVE 

VEGETATION  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 


This  alternative  proposes  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  range  improvements  to  maximize  the  live- 
stock use  within  the  resource  area.  Available  vege- 
tation would  be  allocated  to  livestock  by  allotment 
or  combination  of  allotments,  to  optimum  numbers 
of  wild  horses  on  one  herd  management  area  as 
identified  in  the  MFP  Step  2,  to  reasonable  num- 
bers of  big  game  (as  determined  by  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  the  BLM),  including  10 
areas  identified  for  bighorn  sheep  reintroductions. 

This  action  would  initially  (1982)  allocate  101,888 
AUMs  to  livestock,  4,630  AUMs  to  wild  horses,  and 
16,237  AUMs  to  big  game  (Table  1-15).  This  com- 
pares with  an  existing  use  of  192,073  AUMs  for 
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TABLE  1-12 

GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE  EOR  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  REMOVAL 

UNDER  THE  NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  AND  LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING 

WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  ALTERNATIVES 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Number  of  Wild  Horses 
Allotment  a/  &  Burros  to  be  Removed  b/    Year  c/ 


Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range 764 1 

Jackson  Mountains  21  2 

Desert  Valley  22 

Blue  Mountain  d/  41 

Happy  Creek  41 

Deer  Creek  15 

Paiute  Meadows  351 

Wilder-Bilk  6 

Bloody  Run  d/  105 

Asa  Moore  d/  27 

Osgood  d/  13 

Humboldt  Valley  d/ L33 

Humboldt  Valley  d/  222  3 

Sand  Dunes  d/ 553 

Sand  Dunes  d/  627  4 

Sand  Pass  d/ 180 

Bullhead  d/  53  5 

Long  Canyon  d_/  54 

Eden  Valley  d/  128 

Scott  Springs  d/  101 

Golconda  Butte  d/  44 

Paradise  Hill  d/  5 

Hot  Springs  Peak  d/ 157 

Total  3,663 

a/  Priority  for  gathering  were  herd  management  areas,  herd  use  areas,  and 

then  areas  there  range  condition  is  most  susceptible  to  overuse, 
b/  If  14%  productivity  continues. 

c/  Indicates  year  after  the  issuance  of  the  final  grazing  decision, 
d/  These  allotments  contain  checkerboard  land. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team, 
1980. 
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TABLE  1-13 
IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE  FOR 
FENCE  REMOVAL 
NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ALTERNATIVE 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Year 


Project  Number 


Project  Name 


Miles 


Species  Benefited 


1  (1983) 


755  Riser-Horse  Creek  Drift  Fence 

793  Granite-China  Creek  Fence 

936  Owyhee  Pasture  Fence 

937  Owyhee  Seasonal  "ence 

4161  Granite-China  Extension  Fence 

4292  General  Alder  Allotment  Fence 

4461  Long  Ridge  Fence 

4640  Kings  River  Fence 

4711  Fairbanks  Field  Fence 

4748  Lake  Creek  Management  Fence 


6.00  Mule  deer  and  bighorn  sheep 

2.50  Mule  deer 

0.25  Mule  deer  and  antelope 

0.25  Mule  deer  and  antelope 

2.75  Mule  deer 

5.00  Mule  deer 

6.00  Antelope 

9.00  Mule  deer 

23.00  Wild  horse 

42.00  Wild  horse 


Sub-Total 
2  (1984) 


Sub-Total 
3  d/ 


213 

458 

668- 

773 

7  37 

ion 

1017 

1193 

4559- 

4716 


Delong-Capelli  Drift  Fence 
Desert  Valley  Fence 

Paiute  Seeding  Fence 
Buff  Peak  Division  Fence 
Deer  Creek  Seasonal  Fence 
Deer  Creek  Division  Fence 
Jule  Delong  Happy  Creek  Fence 

McKernan  Boundary  Fence 


281  Lower  Horse  Creek  Drift  Fence 

437  Disaster  Peak  Seasonal  Fence 

528  Garden  Ranch  Drift  Fence 

530  Thacker  Pass  Drift  Fence 

730  Trident  Peak  Division  Fence 

815  Maggie  Cr.-Crow  Cr.  Drift  Fence 

816  Fast  Olson  Drift  Fence 

817  Olson  Drift  Fence 
1 184  Stead  Field  Fence 
4038  Alta-Oakley  Fence 
4121  Pole  Creek  Fence 

4464  Jordan  Mdw.  Allotment  Cross  Fence 

4468  Lone  Willow-Crowley  Creek  Fence 

4612  Alta  Creek  Continuation  Fence 

4634  Alta  Creek  Fence 

4720  Snowstorm  Fire  Rehab.  Fence 


96.75 

2.30 
23.00 

1.00 
4.00 
6.20 
2.00 
1.50 


Wild    horse 
Wild    horse 

Wild  horse 

Wild  horse,  bighorn  sheep  a/ 

Wild  horse 

Wild  horse,  bighorn  sheep  _b/ 

Wild  horse 


10.00    Wild  horse,  bighorn  sheep  c/ 


50.00 


1.25 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

0.25 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.25 

Bighorn 

sheep 

3.50 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.50 

Bighorn 

sheep 

0.50 

Bighorn 

sheep 

1.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

5.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

2.00 

Bighorn 

sheep 

13.50 

Bighorn 

sheep 

43.25 

190.25 

Sub-total 
TOTAL 


a/  2.25  miles  are  within  potential  bighorn  sheep  habitat. 
b/  1.50  miles  are  within  potential  bighorn  sheep  habitat, 
c/  Project  4559  -  .5  mile  is  within  potential  bighorn  sheep  habitat. 

Al   Year  will  depend  upon  scheduled  bighorn  sheep  releases.   Fences  would  be  removed  prior  to  bighorn 
sheep  reintroduction  into  potential  habitat. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio 
Management  Framework  Plan  (1979). 
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TABLE  1-15 
MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ALTERNATIVE  -  INITIAL  ALLOCATIONS,  YEAR  1982  (AUMs ) 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Existing  Use 

Available 

Vegetation  e/ 
Livestock  or 

Propose 

d   Initial  All. 

scat  ion 

-  Year    1982 

8/ 

Livestock   -  Last 
Three  Year  Average 

Wild  Horse 

Big 

Game   d/ 

Mule 

Mule 

Bighorn 

Allotment    a/ 

Licensed   Use   b/ 

and    Burro   c/ 

Deer 

Antelope 

Big  Game 

Wild  Horse   U 

Livestock 

Wild  Horse 

Deer 

Antelope 

Sheep 

Proposed   Allotment 

Management    Plans 

Abel    Creek 

1,967 

0 

186 

0 

121 

971 

971 

0 

121 

0 

0 

Alder  Creek 

17,371 

300 

1,743 

254 

2,436 

9,471 

9,471 

0 

1,725 

392 

319 

Andorno 

958 

0 

24 

0 

14 

200 

200 

0 

2 

0 

12 

Bloody    Run    - 

1,213 

743 

93 

0 

235 

954 

954 

0 

195 

0 

0 

Asa  Moore  - 

578 

196 

0 

0 

30 

38 

38 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Total 

(1,791) 

(939) 

(93) 

(0) 

(265) 

(992) 

(992) 

(0) 

(225) 

(0) 

(0) 

Buffalo    - 

386 

0 

24 

0 

21 

242 

242 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Antelope   - 

575 

0 

24 

0 

94 

268 

268 

0 

75 

0 

2 

Total 

(961) 

(0) 

(48) 

(0) 

(115) 

(510) 

(510) 

(0) 

(96) 

(0) 

(2) 

Bullhead 

5,059 

252  k/ 

48 

0 

295 

918 

918 

0 

105 

0 

190 

Crowley  Creek 

2,743 

0 

24 

24 

82 

2,743 

2,743 

0 

58 

24 

0 

Daveytown   - 

2,375 

89 

24 

0 

45 

2,887 

2,887 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Sod   House   - 

2,505 

0 

0 

0 

0 

190 

190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(4,880) 

(89) 

(24) 

(0) 

(45) 

(3,077) 

(3,077) 

(0) 

(45) 

(0) 

(0) 

Double  H 

1,686 

0 

24 

24 

494 

1,208 

1,208 

0 

0 

22 

65 

Dyke    Hot 

1,486 

0 

1,122 

0 

137 

757 

757 

0 

76 

0 

0 

Eden  Valley   - 

2,639 

613 

93 

0 

174 

1,255 

1,255 

0 

174 

0 

0 

Scott    Springs 

417 

484 

48 

0 

119 

795 

795 

0 

119 

0 

0 

Golconda    Butte 

1,089 

207 

0 

0 

0 

288 

288 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(4, 145) 

(1,304) 

(141) 

(0) 

(293) 

(2,338) 

(2,338) 

(0) 

(293) 

(0) 

(0) 

Flat    Creek 

2,242 

0 

93 

0 

57 

2,262 

2,262 

0 

57 

0 

0 

Fort   McDermitt    - 

1,879 

0 

24 

0 

23 

1,344 

1,344 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Cordero  - 

189 

0 

0 

0 

2 

83 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(2,068) 

(0) 

(24) 

(0) 

(25) 

(1.427) 

(1,427) 

(0) 

(13) 

(0) 

(0) 

Fort    Scott 

433 

0 

48 

0 

41 

233 

233 

0 

41 

0 

0 

Gallagher   Flat 

1,715 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hanson  Creek 

126 

0 

24 

0 

29 

43 

43 

0 

29 

0 

0 

Happv   Creek  - 

3,724 

297 

249 

0 

300 

1,672 

1,672 

0 

262 

0 

38 

Deer   Creek   - 

7  54 

110 

126 

0 

85 

2  37 

237 

0 

27 

0 

58 

Total 

(4,478) 

(407) 

(375) 

(0) 

(385) 

(1,909) 

(1,909) 

(0) 

(289) 

(0) 

(96) 

Horse   Creek   - 

4,389 

0 

747 

34 

663 

1,124 

1,124 

0 

510 

55 

98 

Little   Horse   Creek   - 

524 

0 

126 

0 

94 

56 

56 

0 

61 

0 

33 

Total 

(4,953) 

(0) 

(873) 

(34) 

(757) 

(1,180) 

(1,180) 

(0) 

(571) 

(55) 

(131) 

Humboldt    Valley    - 

2,177 

2,520 

249 

0 

1,190 

3,127 

3,127 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Sand    Dunes    - 

3,866 

7,361 

126 

0 

90 

2,304 

2,304 

0 

90 

0 

0 

Sand    Pass   - 

1,867 

993 

24 

0 

64 

1,016 

1,016 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Total 

(7,910) 

(10,874) 

(399) 

(0) 

(1,344) 

(6,447) 

(6,447) 

(0) 

(450) 

(0) 

(0) 

Jackson   Mountain    - 

12,263 

1,629 

498 

50 

866 

5,332 

5,332 

0 

448 

72 

346 

Desert    Valley   - 

1,216 

154 

126 

0 

114 

167 

167 

0 

73 

0 

34 

Blue    Mountain    - 

3,057 

293 

0 

0 

23 

3,608 

3,608 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Total 

(16.536) 

(2,076) 

(624) 

(50) 

(1,003) 

(9,107) 

(9,107) 

(0) 

(544) 

(72) 

(380) 

Jordan   Meadows 

9,049 

0 

69 

108 

290 

4,074 

4,074 

0 

170 

120 

0 

Kings    River 

Little   Owyhee    (summer) 

11,587 

0 

1,371 

50 

1,305 

2,998 

2,998 

0 

1,124 

72 

109 

10,458 

0 

82 

176 

434 

7,998 

7,998 

0 

175 

187 

72 

Mul linix 

133 

0 

24 

0 

27 

120 

120 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Old   Cunnery    Range 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

101 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Osgood    - 

Iron    Point    - 
Tot  al 

3,389 

1,241 
(4,630) 

90 

0 

(90) 

141 

24 

(165) 

0 
0 
(0) 

480 

0 

(480) 

1,699 

223 

(1,922) 

1,699 
223 
(1,922) 

0 
0 
(0) 

330 

0 

(330) 

0 
0 
(0) 

0 
0 
(0) 

Paiute  Meadows    i/ 

8,886 

3,204   k/ 

1,869 

204 

1,597 

1,403 

1,403 

0 

1,110 

307 

180 

Pine    Forest 

9,541 

0 

2,367 

67 

1,099 

2,363 

2,363 

0 

919 

108 

72 

Rebel   Creek 

1,059 

0 

93 

0 

93 

894 

894 

0 

83 

0 

10 

Singus 
Solid  Silver 

242 
246 

0 
0 

69 

24 

0 
0 

47 
18 

103 
112 

103 
112 

0 
0 

47 
18 

0 
0 

0 
0 

U.C. 

4,997 

0 

69 

0 

152 

6,049 

6,049 

0 

130 

0 

22 

Upper  Quinn  River  - 
Lower  Quinn  River  - 
Tot  al 

233 
465 
(598) 

0 
0 
(0) 

0 
0 
(0) 

0 
0 
(0) 

17 

0 

(17) 

198 
187 
(385) 

198 
187 
(385) 

0 
0 
(0) 

0 
0 
(0) 

0 
0 
(0) 

0 
0 
(0) 

Wilder-Bilk 

16,152 

41 

1,371 

154 

1,747 

9,476 

9,476 

0 

1,418 

236 

93 

William  Stock 

4,716 

0 

69 

36 

206 

2,440 

2,440 

0 

170 

36 

0 

Willow  Creek 

1,000 

0 

93 

0 

3 

984 

984 

0 

3 

0 

0 
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Allotment  a/ 


TABLE  1-15 
MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ALTERNATIVE  -  INITIAL  ALLOCATIONS,  YEAR  19B2  (AUMs) 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Existing  Use 


Available  Vegetation  e/      Proposed  Initial  Allocation  -  Year  19B2  g/ 


Livestock  -  Last 
Three  Year  Average   Wild  Horse 
Licensed  Use  b/   and  Burro  c/ 


Big  Game  d/ 


No  Livestock  Grazing 

Little  Owyhee  (spring) 
McDermitt  Creek 


Mule 
Deer 


Livestock  or 
Wild  Horse  f/  Livestock   Wild  Horse 


Mule 
Deer 


Bighorn 
Antelope        Sheep 


538 
188 


9,324 
0 


558 

12 


730 
11 


4,630 
0 


4,630 
0 


125 
11 


605 
0 


Existing  Allotment 
Plans   to   be  Reviewed 
and  Revised   as 
Necessary 

Buttermilk 
Chimney  Creek 
Coyote  Hills  J/ 
Granite 

Hot    Springs  Peak 
Indian  Creek 
Long  Canyon 
Paradise  Hill 
Pole  Creek 
Pueblo  Mountain 
Spring  Creek 
Sugar  Loaf 
Washburn 


1,473 

366 
1,598 

216 
1,770 

250 
1,592 
2,289 
2,527 
1,472 
1,701 

568 
1,318 


0 

141 

12 

312 

1,296 

1,296 

0 

300 

12 

0 

0 

.24 

0 

7 

122 

122 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

126 

17 

260 

1,035 

1,035 

0 

100 

24 

0 

0 

48 

0 

41 

157 

157 

0 

41 

0 

0 

753 

93 

0 

117 

1,812 

1,812 

0 

117 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

28 

174 

174 

0 

28 

0 

0 

261 

0 

0 

0 

857 

857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

69 

0 

38 

795 

795 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

24 

48 

155 

3,086 

3,086 

0 

52 

48 

55 

0 

126 

0 

84 

758 

7  58 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

69 

48 

326 

356 

356 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

205 

565 

565 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

24 

84 

126 

643 

643 

0 

30 

96 

0 

Allotments  Administer- 
ed by  Another  District 
and/or  State  that  are 
Within  the  EIS  Area  h/ 


Eleven  Mile  Flat 
Grassy  Basin 
Holloway  Mountain 
Jake ' s  Creek 
Owyhee 
Quinn  River 
Sand  Hills 
South  Fork 
Tall  Corral 
Twenty  Five 
White  House 
Zimmerman   


159 

326 
804 
584 
599 
292 
490 
359 
620 

1,054 
48 

2.010 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

7 

81 

0 

0 

7 

46 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

71 

0 

24 

24 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

33 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

24 

174 

242 

242 

0 

0 

0 

0 

131 

131 

0 

75 

6 

0 

116 

116 

0 

40 

6 

0 

192 

192 

0 

0 

0 

0 

284 

284 

0 

0 

30 

0 

279 

279 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

47 

0 

27 

6 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

257 

257 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,202 

1,202 

0 

150 

24 

0 

Total 


192,073 


29,936 


14, 814 


2,053 


4,630 


1,808 


a/     Note  that    some   allotments   are   proposed   for   combination  with   one   or  more   other  allotments   for   management    purposes.      For  example,    Bloody   Run 

and  Asa  Moore  would   be   combined.      The    (total)    on  the   following   line    is  the  total    for  those   2  allotments   only. 
b/     The    last   three  year  average   licensed   use    includes    livestock   use    from  March    1,    1977,   to  February  29,    1980. 
c_/     Wild  horse   and   burro  use  was   estimated    from  1977    inventory   figures   using  a    14%   yearly    increase. 
d/     Existing  wildlife   numbers  were   submitted   by  the  Nevada  Department    of  Wildlife    by    planning  unit.      The   methodology   used   to   break   existing 

numbers   down  to  an  allotment    basis    is   outlined   in  Appendix  L.      These   numbers   are   approximate   at    best    and   are   used    for  analysis    purposes 

only. 
e_/     Total  available   vegetat  ion,    as   determined   by   the    1978   range    survey,    for  wildlife,    livestock,   wild  horse   and   burros    is    based    on   the   current 

suitability  criteria   listed   in  Appendix  A,    Section   3. 
ij     All  AUMs   listed  are  available   for   livestock  with   the   exception  of   the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range  whose   AUMs   are  available    for  wild  horses 

only. 
g_/     The   proposed   in it  ial  allocat  ion  categorizes   the   est  imated   total   vegetat  ive   product  ion    (1978   survey)    by   each   use. 
h/     The   following  allotments    lie  within  the  Winnemucca  District    boundary;   however,    domestic    livestock  grazing   is    licensed    by   other   districts. 

The  South   Fork,    Holloway  Mountain,    Sand  Hills   and  Grassy  Basin  Allotments   are   administered   by  the   Burns  District;    Tall  Corral,   Jakes   Creek, 

Twenty-Five,   Eleven  Mile   Flat    and  White  House   by  the  Elko  District;   and   Zimmerman,   Quinn  River   and  Owyhee   Allotments    by   the   Vale   District. 
i_/      The   Soldier  Meadows    Allotment     (Sonoma-Gerlach    Resource   Area)    is    proposed    for    consolidation   with    the    Paiute   Meadows   Allotment    for   management 

purposes.      The  outcome   of   this   proposal    is   dependent    upon   fut  ure   Sonoma-Gerlach   MFP   2  proposals. 
J/     Available   vegetation   in  this   allotment    is   allocated  to   sheep. 
kV     Numbers   obtained   from   1979   survey,   Winnemucca  District    only. 


Source:      U.S.    Department    of   the   Interior,    Bureau   of   Land  Management  , 
Framework  Plan    (1979);    and  Range  Survey   files,    compiled    1979. 


Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  Grazing   files,    Paradise-Denio   Management 
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livestock  (based  upon  the  average  licensed  use  for 
the  last  three  years),  29,936  AUMs  for  wild  horses 
and  burros  and  16,867  AUMs  for  big  game. 

Estimated  short-term  (1991)  production  is  derived 
from  the  additional  livestock  AUMs  becoming  avail- 
able through  range  improvements.  The  estimated 
allocation  to  livestock  would  be  199,090  AUMs  in 
the  short  term  (1991)  compared  to  an  initial  alloca- 
tion (1982)  of  101,888  AUMs. 

Estimated  future  (2024)  production  is  based  upon 
additional  vegetation  becoming  available  as  a  result 
of  range  improvements,  grazing  treatments,  reduc- 
tions of  livestock  and  wild  horses  to  the  estimated 
carrying  capacity,  and  the  complete  removal  of 
burros.  The  estimated  allocations  in  2024  would  be 
228,092  AUMs  for  livestock,  6,724  AUMs  for  wild 
horses,  and  17,378  AUMs  for  big  game  (Table  1- 
16).  This  would  be  an  increase  over  the  initial  allo- 
cation (1982)  for  livestock,  wild  horses,  and  big 
game  of  126,204  AUMs,  2,094  AUMs  and  1,141 
AUMs,  respectively. 


LEVELS  OF  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


removal  would  take  five  years,  averaging  850 
horses  per  year  (assuming  a  14  percent  annual  in- 
crease). See  Table  1-7  for  the  schedule  of  wild 
horse  and  burro  removal  by  allotment  and  from 
checkerboard  land. 

Approximately  65  miles  of  fence  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range  to 
ensure  free  movement  of  wild  horses.  Cost  of  re- 
moval of  65  miles  of  fence  would  be  $32,500  which 
is  a  direct  benefit  to  wild  horses.  Fences  to  be  re- 
moved, in  order  of  priority,  would  be  the  Lake 
Creek  Management  Fence  (42.0  miles)  and  the 
Fairbanks  Field  Fence  (23.0  miles),  fence  numbers 
4728  and  4711,  respectively  (see  Wild  Horse  and 
Burro  Use  Areas  Map,  Chapter  2).  An  additional  80 
miles  of  fence  would  be  modified  to  permit  free 
access  of  big  game  from  one  area  to  another 
(Table  1-8).  Cost  of  fence  modification  would  be 
$40,000  which  is  a  direct  benefit  to  big  game. 
Fences  in  potential  bighorn  sheep  habitat  would  be 
modified  prior  to  reintroductions  (see  Big  Game 
Use  Areas  -  Antelope  and  Bighorn  Sheep  Map  in 
Chapter  2). 


Table  1-3  lists  the  allotments  and  the  type  of 
grazing  management  proposed  for  each.  AMPs 
would  be  implemented  or  existing  AMPs  would  be 
reviewed  and  revised,  if  necessary,  on  64  allot- 
ments, and  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range  would 
become  a  herd  management  area  as  identified  in 
the  MFP  Step  2. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 


The  livestock  support  facilities  and  land  treat- 
ments that  would  be  used  are  shown  in  Table  1-17. 
Approximate  locations  of  these  proposed  treat- 
ments and  facilities  are  shown  on  the  Range  Facili- 
ties and  Land  Treatments-Maximizing  Livestock  Al- 
ternative Map  (Chapter  1). 


GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE 


Initial  livestock  reductions  would  be  initiated  after 
the  final  grazing  decision  is  issued,  and  then  com- 
pleted within  three  years.  Implementation  of  AMPs 
and  range  improvement  projects  would  follow  the 
schedule  as  shown  in  Table  1-6. 

Wild  horses  and  burros  would  be  removed  from 
all  allotments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Little 
Owyhee  Spring  Range.  The  schedule  for  complete 


LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/ 
MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND 
BURRO  ALTERNATIVE 

VEGETATION  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 


This  alternative  would  provide  available  vegeta- 
tion for  the  maximum  number  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  and  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible  in- 
crease of  available  vegetation  for  wild  horses  and 
burros  in  the  long  term. 

This  action  would  initially  (1982)  allocate  87,595 
AUMs  to  livestock,  8,462  AUMs  to  wild  horses  and 
burros,  and  16,237  AUMs  to  big  game  (Table  1-18), 
which  includes  bighorn  sheep  reintroduction  in  10 
areas.  This  compares  with  an  existing  use  of 
192,073  AUMs  for  livestock  (based  upon  the  aver- 
age licensed  use  for  the  last  three  years),  29,936 
AUMs  for  wild  horses  and  burros,  and  16,867 
AUMs  for  big  game. 

Estimated  short-term  (1991)  production  is  based 
on  the  additional  livestock  AUMs  becoming  availa- 
ble through  range  improvements.  The  estimated  al- 
location to  livestock  would  be  134,226  AUMs  in  the 
short  term  (1991),  compared  to  an  initial  allocation 
(1982)  of  86,677  AUMs. 

Future  (2024)  allocations  would  increase  to 
150,231  AUMs  for  livestock,  17,358  AUMs  for  wild 
horses  and  burros,  and  17,107  AUMs  for  big  game. 
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TABLE  1-17 
LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 
FOR  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  ALTERNATIVE  a/ 
PARADISE-DENTO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Facilities  b/         Units        Cost/Unit  c/    Total  Cost 


Wells  18.0  ea.      $5,100  ea.d/       $91,800 

Springs  2.0  ea.       2,2  50  ea.  4,500 

Pipelines  5.5  mi.       2,600/mi.  14,300 

Earthen 

Reservoirs         1.0  ea .      7,000  ea .  7,000 

Troughs              24.0  ea .  500  ea.         12,000. 

Fences               277.5  mi.  3,600/mi.         999,000 

Fence  Removal          4.0  mi.  500/mi.          2,000 

Cattleguards 10.0  ea.      2,750  ea. 27,500 

Sub-Total  1,158,100 

Land  Treatments 

Prescribed 

Burning  33,962  ac.      $6/ac.  203,772 

Sagebrush  Control    236,068  ac.      $16/ac.  e/      3,777,088 

Seeding  175,031  ac .     $50/ac.        8,751,550 

Sub-Total  12,732,410 

Grand  Total  $13,890,510 

a/   These  livestock  support  facilities  benefit  livestock  only  and 
do  not  reflect  additional  projects  for  wild  horses  or  big 
game. 

_b/   Approximate  locations  are  shown  on  the  Range  Facilities  and 
Land  Treatments  -  Maximizing  Livestock  Alternative  Map  in 
Chapter  2  (See  Appendix  R,  Table  B-2  for  a  list 
of  proposed  livestock  support  facilities  by  allotment). 

c/   Costs  per  unit  were  developed  by  the  Division  of  Operations, 
Winnemucca  District ,  and  the  Division  of  Technical  Services, 
Nevada  State  Office,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1980.  These 
costs  were  developed  at  1980  prices  and  do  not  include  future 
maintenance  and  replacement  cost. 

d/   Wells  differ  in  depth;  therefore,  this  reflects  average  unit 
cost . 

e/   Costs  shown  for  sagebrush  control  are  average  costs  as  control 
methods  (prescribed  burnings,  herbicide  application,  discing, 
chaining,  or  other  methods)  are  not  specified  by  treatment 
area. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  [ Paradise-Denio  Unit  Resource  Analysis,  Winnemucca 
District  Office  Files],  [Division  of  Technical  Services, 
Nevada  State  Office,  Reno],  compiled,  1980. 
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TABLE  1-18 
LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  ALTERNATIVE  -  INITIAL  ALLOCATIONS,  YEAR  1982  (AUMs) 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Available 

Vegetation  a/ 

Prop: 

Dsed   Initial  Allocations 

Balance 

Livestock  and 

Wild 

Wild  Horse 

Mule 

Bighorn 

Horse 

Allotment 

Big   Game 

or  Burro  b/ 

Livestock 

Deer 

Antelope 

Sheep 

&   Burro 

Big   Game 

Proposed  Allotment 

Management    Plans 

Abel  Creek 

121 

971 

971 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alder  Creek 

2,436 

3,897 

3,453 

1,725 

392 

319 

444 

0 

Andorno 

14 

200 

200 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Bloody   Run   - 

235 

954 

954 

195 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Asa  Moore   - 

30 

38 

38 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(265) 

(992) 

(992) 

(225) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(40) 

Buffalo  - 

21 

242 

242 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Antelope   - 

94 

268 

268 

75 

0 

2 

0 

17 

Total 

(115) 

(510) 

(510) 

(96) 

(0) 

(2) 

(0) 

(17) 

Crowley  Creek 

82 

2,743 

2,743 

58 

24 

0 

0 

0 

Double  H 

494 

1,208 

1,208 

0 

22 

65 

0 

407 

Dyke  Hot 

137 

757 

757 

76 

0 

0 

0 

61 

Eden  Valley  - 

174 

1,255 

1,255 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scott    Spring  - 

119 

795 

795 

119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Golconda    Butte   - 

0 

288 

288 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(293) 

(2,338) 

(2,338) 

(293) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

Flat    Creek 

57 

2,262 

2,262 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fort    McDermitt   - 

23 

1,344 

1,344 

13 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Cordero  - 

2 

83 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total 

(25) 

(1,427) 

(1,427) 

(13) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(12) 

Fort    Scott 

41 

233 

233 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hanson  Creek 

29 

43 

43 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Happy   Creek   - 

300 

1,672 

1,672 

262 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Deer  Creek  - 

85 

14 

0 

27 

0 

58 

14 

0 

Total 

(385) 

(1,686) 

(1,672) 

(289) 

(0) 

(96) 

(14) 

(0) 

Horse   Creek  - 

663 

1,124 

1,124 

510 

55 

98 

0 

0 

Little  Horse   Creek  - 

94 

56 

56 

61 

0 

33 

0 

0 

Total 

(757) 

(1,180) 

(1,180) 

(571) 

(55) 

(131) 

(0) 

(0) 

Humboldt    Valley  - 

1,190 

3,127 

3,127 

300 

0 

0 

0 

890 

Sand   Dunes   - 

90 

2,304 

2,304 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sand   Pass   - 

64 

1,016 

1,016 

60 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Total 

(1,344) 

(6,447) 

(6,447) 

(450) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(894) 

Jackson  Mountains   -  c/ 

866 

2,192 

0 

448 

72 

346 

2,192 

0 

Desert    Valley   - 

114 

167 

167 

73 

0 

34 

0 

7 

Blue  Mountain  - 

23 

3,608 

3,608 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(1,003) 

(5,967) 

(3,775) 

(544) 

(72) 

(380) 

(2,192) 

(7) 

Jordan  Meadows 

290 

4,074 

4,074 

170 

120 

0 

0 

0 

Kings  River 

1,305 

2,998 

2,998 

1,124 

72 

109 

0 

0 

Little  Owyhee    (summer) 

434 

7,998 

7,998 

175 

187 

72 

0 

0 

Mullinix 

27 

120 

120 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Osgood  - 

480 

1,699 

1,699 

330 

0 

0 

0 

150 

Iron  Point    - 

0 

223 

223 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(480) 

(1,922) 

(1,922) 

(330) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(150) 

Pine   Forest 

1,099 

2,363 

2,363 

919 

108 

72 

0 

0 

Rebel  Creek 

93 

894 

894 

83 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Singus 

47 

103 

103 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Solid   Silver 

18 

112 

112 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U.C. 

152 

6,049 

6,049 

130 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Wilder-Bilk 

1,747 

9,476 

9,476 

1,418 

236 

93 

0 

0 

William  Stock 

206 

2,440 

2,440 

170 

36 

0 

0 

0 

Willow  Creek 

3 

984 

984 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No  Allotment    Management 

Plans 

295 

0 

0 

105 

0 

190 

0 

Bullhead 

0 

Daveytown  - 

45 

1,817 

1,685 

45 

0 

0 

132 

0 

Sod  House   - 

0 

190 

190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(45) 

(2,007) 

(1,875) 

(45) 

(0) 

(0) 

(132) 

(0) 

Gallagher  Flat 

0 

148 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Upper  Quinn  River  - 

17 

198 

198 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Lower  Quinn  River  - 

0 

187 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(17) 

(385) 

(385) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(17) 
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TABLE  1-18 
LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  ALTERNATIVE  -  INITIAL  ALLOCATIONS,  YEAR  1982  (AUMs) 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Allotment 


Available  Vegetation  a/ 
Livestock  and 
Wild  Horse 
Big  Game or  Burro  b/ 


Proposed  Initial  Allocations 


No  Livestock  Grazing 

Little  Owyhee  (spring) 
McDermitt  Creek 
Old  Gunnery  Range 
Paiute  Meadows 


Livestock 


Mule 
Deer 


Antelope 


Bighorn 
Sheep 


730 

4,630 

11 

0 

11 

101 

1,597 

1,050 

0 

125 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1,110 

605 
0 
0 

307 


Wild 

Horse 

&  Burro 


0 

4,630 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180 

1,050 

Balance 


Big  Game 


0 

0 

11 

0 


Existing  Allotment 
Management  Plans 

Buttermilk 
Chimney  Creek 
Coyote  Hills  d/ 
Granite 

Hot    Springs   Peak 
Indian  Creek 
Long  Canyon 
Paradise  Hill 
Pole    Creek 
Pueblo   Mountain 
Spring   Creek 
Sugar   Loaf 
Washburn 


312 

1,296 

1,296 

300 

12 

0 

0 

0 

7 

122 

122 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260 

1,035 

1,035 

100 

24 

0 

0 

136 

41 

157 

157 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

1,812 

1,812 

117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

174 

174 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

857 

857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

795 

795 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

155 

3,086 

3,086 

52 

48 

55 

0 

0 

84 

758 

758 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

326 

356 

356 

150 

0 

0 

0 

176 

205 

565 

565 

72 

0 

0 

0 

133 

126 

643 

643 

30 

96 

0 

0 

0 

Allotments    Administered 
by   Another   District 
and/or  State  that    are 
within  the   EIS   Area 


Eleven  Mile   Flat 
Grassy   Basin 
Holloway  Mountain 
Jakes   Creek 
Owyhee 
Quinn  River 
Sand  Hills 
South   Fork 
Tall   Corral 
Twenty-Five 
White   House 
Zimmerman 


0 

242 

242 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

131 

131 

75 

6 

0 

0 

0 

46 

116 

116 

40 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

192 

192 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

284 

284 

0 

30 

0 

0 

41 

100 

279 

279 

0 

30 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

47 

47 

27 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

257 

257 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

174 

1,202 

1,202 

150 

24 

0 

0 

0 

Total 


18,409 


95,240 


86,677 


11,911        2,518 


1,808 


8,462 


2,172 


a/   Total   available   vegetation  as   determined  by  the    1978   range   survey   for  wildlife,    livestock,    wild  horses    and 
burros   based   upon  the   current    suitability   criteria   listed   in  Appendix  A,    Section   3. 

b/   In  the   following   allotments   available   vegetations   shown   is   that    vegetation  which    is   available  to  wild  horses 
and   burros    only.      For  the   purpose   of   this   analysis,    it    is   therefore   assumed  that    any   excess   vegetation   is 
also   available  to    livestock:      Daveytown,    Little  Owyhee    (spring),   Alder  Creek,    Deer  Creek,   Jackson  Mountains, 
Paiute   Meadows    and   Bullhead. 

c/   There    is    no  allotment    management    plan   in  this   allotment    due  to  the  Horse  Management    Areas. 

d/   Available   vegetation  in  this   allotment    is   allocated  to   sheep. 

Source:      U.S.    Department    of   the   Interior,    Bureau   of   Land  Management,    Paradise-Denio  Management    Framework 
Plan    (1979),    and  Range   Survey   files,    compiled    1979. 
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This  would  be  an  increase  over  the  initial  alloca- 
tions for  livestock,  wild  horses  and  burros,  and  big 
game  of  62,636  AUMs,  8,639  AUMs,  and  1,121 
AUMs  respectively  (see  Table  1-19). 

Wild  horses  would  be  managed  on  three  herd 
management  areas  (Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range, 
Jackson  Mountains,  Black  Rock  Range  East).  All 
livestock  grazing  would  be  eliminated  on  the  herd 
management  areas  and  any  future  available  AUMs 
would  be  allocated  to  wild  horses. 

Wild  horses  and  burros  would  be  managed  on 
three  herd  use  areas  (McGee  Mountain,  Slumbering 
Hills  North,  Snowstorm  Mountains).  Livestock  would 
graze  the  herd  use  areas  in  numbers  that,  together 
with  horse  and  burro  numbers,  would  equal  the  es- 
timated carrying  capacity. 

Management  of  wild  horses  and  burros  on  inter- 
mingled private  and  public  land  (checkerboard)  is 
not  feasible  since  all  ranch  operators  involved  have 
requested  that  the  wild  horses  and  burros  be  re- 
moved from  their  private  land  (reference  Winne- 
mucca  District  files).  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
1,211  horses  presently  on  checkerboard  land. 
Therefore,  wild  horses  and  burros  would  be  man- 
aged on  the  maximum  number  of  areas  allowed. 

Maximum  AUMs  allocated  to  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  each  area  were  determined  by  the  1978 
range  survey  for  yearlong  use  by  wild  horses  and 
burros. 


LEVELS  OF  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


On  those  allotments  where  there  are  no  wild 
horses  or  burros,  management  would  be  at  the 
level  shown  for  the  proposed  action.  Table  1-3 
shows  the  allotments  and  the  level  of  grazing  man- 
agement proposed  for  each. 


GENERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE 


Under  this  alternative,  cattle  would  be  removed 
from  the  herd  use  areas  and  herd  management 
areas  in  the  following  allotments  within  three  years 
after  the  issuance  of  the  final  decision: 

Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range 

Paiute  Meadows 

Jackson  Mountains 

Deer  Creek 

Alder  Creek 

Bullhead 

Daveytown 

Horses  would  be  removed  over  a  five-year  period 
from  the  allotments  shown  in  Table  1-12.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  775  horses  would  have  to  be  removed 
each  year.  Approximately  1 1 5  miles  of  fence  would 
be  removed  from  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range, 
Jackson  Mountains  and  the  Black  Rock  Range 
East  areas  to  ensure  free  movement  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  (Table  1-21)  (see  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
Use  Areas  Map,  Chapter  2).  Included  here  are 
three  fences  or  portions  thereof  to  be  removed  for 
the  benefit  of  bighorn  sheep  as  well  as  wild  horses. 
These  are  fence  numbers  737,  1017  and  4559  in 
the  Jackson  Mountains,  totaling  4.25  miles.  Total 
costs  of  removal  would  be  approximately  $57,500. 
Wild  horses  found  on  checkerboard  land  would  be 
removed  in  the  order  shown  on  Table  1-11. 

An  additional  76  miles  of  fence  would  be  modi- 
fied to  permit  free  access  of  big  game  from  one 
area  to  another  (Table  1-22).  See  Big  Game  Use 
Areas  Maps,  Chapter  2.  Fences  in  potential  bighorn 
sheep  habitat  would  be  modified  prior  to  reintroduc- 
tions.  Costs  for  fence  modification  would  be  ap- 
proximately $38,000. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 


STANDARD  OPERATING 
PROCEDURES 


The  proposed  livestock  support  facilities  and  land 
treatments  are  shown  in  Table  1-20.  Approximate 
locations  of  these  proposed  treatments  and  facili- 
ties are  shown  on  the  Range  Facilities  and  Land 
Treatments-Livestock  Reduction/Maximizing  Wild 
Horse  and  Burro  Alternative  Map  (Chapter  1 ). 


INHERENT  REQUIREMENTS 


Certain  requirements  are  inherent  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  federal  action  on  Bureau  man- 
aged lands.  These  requirements,  or  Standard  Oper- 
ating Procedures,  are  designed  to  mitigate  impacts 
stemming  from  management  objectives  or  the  con- 
struction of  support  facilities  necessary  to  imple- 
ment any  federal  act. 
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TABLE  1-20 
LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 
LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/  MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 
ALTERNATIVE  a/ 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA      


Facilities  b/ 


Units 


Cost/Unit  c/   Total  Cost 


Wells 

Springs 

Pipelines 

Earthen  Reservoir 

Troughs 

Fences 

Fence  Removal 

Cattleguards 


18.0  ea. 

2.0  ea. 

5.5  mi. 

1.0  ea. 

24.0  ea. 

195.0  mi. 

4.0  mi. 

9.0  ea. 


$5,100  ea.d/ 
2,250  ea. 
2,600/mi. 
7,000  ea. 

500  ea. 
3,600/mi. 

500/mi. 
2,750  ea. 


$  91,800 
4,500 

14,300 

7,000 

12,000 

702,000 

2,000 

24,750 


Subtotal 

Land  Treatments 

Sagebrush  Control 

Seeding 


100,973  ac. 
99,246  ac. 


$858,350 

$16/ac.  e/    $1,615,568 
$50/ac.      $4,962,300 


Subtotal 


Grand  Total 


$6,577,868 
$  7,436,218 


a/   The  livestock  support  facilities  benefit  livestock  only  and  do 
not  reflect  additional  projects  for  wild  horses  or  big  game. 

b/     Approximate  locations  are  shown  on  the  Range  Facilities   and 
Land  Treatments  -  Livestock  Reduction/Maximizing  Wild  Horses 
and  Rurros  Map,  Chapter  2  (see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-3  for  a 
list  of  proposed  livestock  support  facilities  by  allotment). 

c/   Costs  per  unit  were  developed  by  the  Division  of  Operations, 
Winnemucca  District,  and  the  Division  of  Technical  Services, 
Nevada  State  Office,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1980.   These 
costs  were  developed  at  1980  prices  and  do  not  include  future 
maintenance  and  replacement  cost. 

d/   Wells  differ  in  depth;  therefore,  this  reflects  average  unit 
cost. 

e/   Costs  shown  for  sagebrush  control  are  average  costs  as  control 
methods  (prescribed  burnings,  herbicide  application,  discing, 
chaining  or  other  methods)  are  not  specified  by  treatment 
area. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  (Paradise  and  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analyses, 
Winnemucca  District  Office  Files),  (Division  of  Technical 
Services,  Nevada  State  Office,  Reno),  compiled,  1980. 
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The  following  will  be  applied  to  any  action  result- 
ing from  the  planning  system.  These  requirements 
will  be  part  of  the  standard  analysis  process. 

1)  Environmental  Assessment  will  be  conduct- 
ed before  project  development  so  that,  depending 
on  impact,  modification  or  abandonment  of  the 
project  may  be  considered. 

2)  Compliance  with  wilderness  directives  on 

proposed  projects  will  be  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 603(a)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (1 976)  which  provides  that  until  Congress 
acts  on  Wilderness  Study  Areas  or  on  lands  still 
under  wilderness  review,  the  following  policy  shall 
prevail:  existing  multiple-use  activities,  including 
grazing,  will  continue,  but  new  or  expanded  existing 
uses  will  be  allowed  only  if  the  impacts  would  not 
impair  the  area's  suitability  for  designation  as  wil- 
derness. Proposed  uses  and  projects  will  be  ana- 
lyzed on  a  case  by  case  basis  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  Interim  Management  Policy  and 
Guidelines  for  Lands  Under  Wilderness  Review. 

3)  Threatened  or  endangered  plant  or  animal 
species'  clearance  is  required  before  implementa- 
tion of  any  project.  Consultation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  per  Section  7  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  is  necessary  if  a  threatened  or  endan- 
gered species  or  their  habitat  may  be  impacted. 

4)  Cultural  resource  protection  requires  compli- 
ance with  Section  1 06  of  the  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1966,  Section  2(b)  of  Executive 
Order  11593  and  Section  101(b)(4)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969.  Prior  to 
project  approval  intensive  field  (Class  III)  inven- 
tories will  be  conducted  in  specific  areas  that  would 
be  impacted  by  implementing  activities,  !f  cultural  or 
paleontological  sites  are  found,  every  C'fort  will  be 
made  to  avoid  adverse  impacts.  However,  where 
that  is  not  possible  the  BLM  will  consult  with  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  in  accordance 
with  the  Programmatic  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
by  and  between  the  Bureau  and  the  Council,  dated 
January  14,  1980.  This  agreement  sets  forth  a  pro- 
cedure for  developing  appropriate  mitigative  meas- 
ures to  lessen  the  impact  of  adverse  effects.  See 
Appendix  I,  Section  3. 

5)  Visual  resource  management  requires  all  ac- 
tions to  be  in  compliance  with  BLM  "Visual  Re- 
source" Management  Design  Procedures  in  BLM 
Manual  8400.  On  any  project  which  has  a  visual 
contrast  rating  that  exceeds  the  recommended 
maximum  for  the  visual  class  zone  in  which  it  is 
proposed,  the  visual  contrasts  are  considered  sig- 
nificant and  mitigating  measures  must  be  examined. 
The  ultimate  decision  in  these  cases  of  whether  a 
particular  project's  visual  impact  is  positive  or  nega- 
tive, acceptable  or  unacceptable,  and  whether  miti- 


gating measures  must  be  implemented,  rests  with 
the  District  Manager  and  must  be  made  on  a  proj- 
ect-by-project basis. 

6)  Areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  will 
receive  priority  designation  and  protection  during 
the  land  use  planning  process  per  Sections  201 
and  202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act. 

7)  All  disturbed  areas,  if  capable  of  producing 
vegetation,  will  be  reseeded  with  native  and/or  in- 
troduced species  to  prevent  erosion  and  replace 
ground  cover,  provided  they  can  be  protected  from 
livestock  use  for  at  least  two  growing  seasons. 

8)  Deferral  of  livestock  use  will  be  in  effect  for 
a  minimum  of  two  growing  seasons  following  brush 
control  projects  so  vegetation  may  be  reestab- 
lished. This  may  require  a  temporary  non-use 
agreement  with  the  rancher  involved  to  suspend 
part  of  the  use  in  the  allotment  until  the  vegetation 
can  be  properly  managed  for  grazing. 

9)  Minimal  clearing  of  vegetation  will  be  ac- 
complished from  project  sites  requiring  excavation. 

10)  Vegetation  manipulation  will  not  be  allowed 
in  riparian  areas.  Sagebrush  control  treatment  will 
not  be  allowed  within  two  miles  of  sage  grouse 
strutting  areas;  islands  of  native  vegetation  and 
native  vegetation  in  drainages  will  be  retained;  and 
ten  percent  of  the  vegetation  will  be  preserved  for 
wildlife  cover  and  forage  during  regrowth  of  young 
brush  plants. 

1 1 )  Active  raptor  nests  adjacent  to  areas  pro- 
posed for  vegetation  manipulation  will  be  protected. 
On-the-ground  work  will  be  confined  to  the  period 
preceding  nesting  activity  or  after  the  young  have 
fledged  (left  the  nest).  Areas  containing  suitable 
nesting  habitat  will  be  inventoried  for  active  raptor 
nests  prior  to  initiation  of  project. 

12)  Soils  inventories  will  be  completed  prior  to 
planning  vegetation  type  conversions  to  determine 
land  treatment  feasibility. 

13)  Fire  management  plan  will  be  developed 
before  any  prescribed  burning  occurs. 

14)  Project  area  cleanup  will  be  accomplished 
by  removing  all  refuse  to  a  sanitary  landfill. 

15)  Fence  construction  must  comply  with  BLM 
Manual  1737.  Lay-down  fences  will  be  constructed 
in  wildlife  and  wild  horse  areas  if  necessary  and 
feasible.  Fences  in  wild  horse  areas  will  contrast 
enough  with  surroundings  so  as  to  be  visible  to 
horses  and  will  have  gates  installed  at  least  once  in 
every  mile  and  in  all  corners. 

16)  Spring  developments  will  be  fenced  to  pre- 
vent overgrazing  and  trampling  of  adjacent  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  provide  escape  areas  for  small  wildlife. 
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Water  for  these  spring  developments  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  source. 

1 7)  Water  for  wildlife  is  to  be  made  available  in 
allotments,  rested  pastures,  and  in  areas  utilized  by 
wild  horses  and  burros. 

18)  Water  improvement  sites  will  have  bird 
ramps  in  watering  troughs,  lateral  watering  sites  off 
pipelines,  overflows  at  troughs,  and,  where  the 
need  is  identified,  protection  for  seep  areas. 

1 9)  Excess  wild  horses  and  burros  will  be  re- 
moved from  public  lands  and  put  in  the  custody  of 
individuals,  organizations  or  other  government 
agencies.  No  destruction  of  horses  or  burros  will  be 
allowed  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  except  for  humane  reasons  with  sick  or 
lame  animals. 

20)  Range  improvement  maintenance  will 
comply  with  BLM  Manual  7120.  Existing  fences  and 
cattleguards  built  for  livestock  management  will  be 
covered  by  cooperative  agreements  with  individual 
livestock  permittees.  Minor  maintenance  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  permittee,  while  reconstruction 
or  major  maintenance  will  be  the  BLM's  responsibil- 
ity. Maintenance  of  highway  fences  damaged  by 
vehicles  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Highway 
Department.  BLM-controlled  water  developments 
including  wells,  pipelines,  wildlife  watering  devices, 
storage  tanks,  catchments,  pit  tanks,  reservoirs, 
and  springs  will  generally  be  maintained  by  BLM. 
However  with  some  water  developments,  such  as 
wells,  the  BLM  will  have  the  well  drilled  and  main- 
tain the  belowground  facilities,  and  the  permittee 
will  maintain  the  aboveground  facilities. 

21  )Access  to  project  sites  will  be  effected  by 
using  existing  access  roads  for  off-road  vehicles. 
No  permanent  roads  and  trails  will  be  built. 

22)  Air  quality  will  be  protected  as  all  Bureau 
and  Bureau-authorized  activities  must  be  designed 
to  prevent  air  quality  deterioration  beyond  the  es- 
tablished standards  specified  in  the  Nevada  Ambi- 
ent Air  Quality  Standards.  The  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of  1976  specifies 
the  protection  of  air  and  atmospheric  quality  on 
BLM  lands  in  Sec.  102  (a)(8)  and  compliance  with 
state  and  federal  laws  in  Sec.  202  (c)(8).  FLPMA 
also  requires  an  active  role  in  preventing  air  quality 
violations  on  BLM  lands  in  Sec.  302(c).  The  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1977  has  specific  requirements  for  the 
federal  land  managers  to  protect  the  air  over  lands 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

23)  Water  availability  will  be  ascertained  by  well 
site  investigation  before  water  well  development. 
The  investigation  will  involve  a  detailed  hydro-geo- 
logical study  of  the  site  to  determine  ground  water 
availability. 


24)  Sagebrush  type  conversions  that  require 
herbicides  will  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  listed  in  Appendix  D. 


MANAGEMENT  SUPERVISION 
PROCEDURES 

EVALUATION  AND  MODIFICATION 

A  monitoring  and  evaluation  program  to  evaluate 
current  and  proposed  management  is  in  the  alter- 
natives, including  the  proposed  action.  The  pro- 
gram includes  resource  studies  to  monitor  changes 
in  plant  composition  and  ground  cover.  At  a  mini- 
mum these  studies  should  monitor  actual  grazing 
use,  vegetation  utilization,  range  condition  and 
trend,  and  climatic  conditions  (BLM  Manual 
4413.3).  Additional  studies,  if  pertinent  to  the  re- 
source values  of  the  allotment,  would  be  imple- 
mented to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  alternatives 
(including  the  proposed  action)  on  the  following: 
wildlife  habitat  (BLM  Manual  6630),  riparian  vegeta- 
tion, aquatic  habitat,  watershed  condition  and  wild 
horse  and  burro  physical  condition.  Behavior  and 
migration  pattern  studies  would  be  implemented  if 
pertinent  to  the  resource  values  of  the  allotment. 

If  evaluation  procedures  determined  that  objec- 
tives were  not  being  achieved,  modifications  would 
be  made  that  could  include  changes  in  period-of- 
use,  livestock  numbers,  management  intensity, 
grazing  system,  or  any  combination  of  revisions  in 
order  to  attain  management  objectives.  Significant 
modifications  would  require  the  preparation  of  an 
environmental  assessment  prior  to  the  actual  modi- 
fication, in  accordance  with  Section  8(a)  of  Public 
Law  95-514  (Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act). 
In  addition,  during  extraordinary  conditions  (i.e., 
drought),  the  authorized  officer  would  be  empow- 
ered to  make  adjustments  in  grazing  use  where 
such  adjustments  would  aid  in  the  attainment  of  ob- 
jectives (43  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  4110.3- 
2A). 

ADMINISTRATION 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  administered  through 
the  issuance  of  term  permits  through  the  local  BLM 
office.  Permits  would  specify  the  allotment,  periods- 
of-use,  and  numbers  and  kind  of  livestock.  Live- 
stock would  continue  to  be  marked  with  ear  tags, 
and  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  permit  would 
be  ensured  by  year-round  monitoring  of  grazing. 
Grazing  use  beyond  the  limits  of  the  permitted  use 
and  not  approved  by  the  BLM  would  be  considered 
trespass  and  appropriate  action  would  be  taken. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
ACTION 


Land  use  recommendations  supporting  the  pro- 
posed action  were  developed  through  the  BLM's 
planning  system  (BLM  Manual  1601-1608).  Table  1- 
23  summarizes  the  Management  Framework  Plan's 
(MFP)  multiple-use  recommendations  that  interact 
with  the  Paradise-Denio  Grazing  EIS  proposed 
action. 
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TABLE    1-23 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PROPOSED    ACTION    THROUGH    THE    MFP 
PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 


MFP    Step    1 
Recommendat  ion 


MFP    Step   2 
Recommendat  ion 


(1)  Provide    106,518  AUMs   of 
available   vegetat  ion   for 
livestock   in  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area. 


(2)   Establish   period-of-use   for 
each   allotment    based   on   the 
1978   range   survey   and   phenology 
of  key  plant    species. 


Wild  Horses   -  Provide 
8,424   AUMs   for  wild  horses 
and   burros  on  areas 
identified   in  MFP    1. 

Wildlife  -   Provide   22,126 
AUMs    for   reasonable 
numbers    of   wildlife. 


Recreat  ion  -  Fence   the 
Onion  Valley  area  of   the 
Pine   Forest    because    of 
high    recreational   value. 

Wildlife  -   Protect    2,554 
acres   of  waterfowl  habitat 
of  Gridley  Lake,   Quinn 
River,   two   gravel   pits, 
four   reservoirs   on  the 
Owyhee  Desert . 


Conflicts   are   those   as 
shown   above:      Wild 
Horses/Burros,   Wildlife, 
Grazing  Management , 
Wildlife   Aquatic, 
Recreat  ion. 


Provide    101,689 
AUMs    for 
livestock,    4,630 
AUMs   for  wild 
horses    and 
burros    on  the 
Little  Owyhee 
HMA,    16,237   AUMs 
for   reasonable 
numbers    of 
wildlife. 

Fence  the 
recreat  ional 
area. 


Accept    the 
recommendat  ion 
for  Gridley 
Lake,   two  gravel 
pits   and   one 
reservoir   on  the 
Owyhee   Desert . 

Establish 
period-of-use 
for   each    allot- 
ment   except    for 
Little   Owyhee 
Spring  Range  and 
Onion   Valley 
Recreat  ional 
Area. 


Public    law  mandates   that 
available    vegetation    is 
allocat  ed    to    all 
consumpt  ive    resources. 
Little   Owyhee    Spring   Range 
is   the    only  area   best 
suited    for   wild  horse   use. 
Vegetat  ion    is    not 
available    for    full 
reasonable   numbers   of 
wi  ldli  fe . 

This    is    the    dominant 
recreational   area    in  the 
Paradise-Denio  Resource 
Area. 

These    areas    are    important 
wildlife    waterfowl 
habitat . 


Little   Owyhee    Spring   Range 
is   the    only   area   best 
suited    for  wild  horse   use. 
This    is   the   dominant 
recreational   area    in  the* 
Paradise-Denio   Resource 
Area . 


3,794  AUMs   of   wild  horse   and   burro 
vegetation  will   not    be  available   for 
wild  horse   and    burro   use.      4,630 
AUMs   of   livestock   vegetation  will 
not    be   available    for   livestock  use. 
5,889  AUMs   of  available  wildlife 
vegetation  will   not    be   allocated  to 
wildlife. 


98  AUMs   of    livestock  vegetation  will 
not    be   available. 


Due   to   limited   production  of   AUMs 
within  these   areas   there   are   no 
trade   offs. 


4630  AUMs    of    livestock   vegetation 
will    not    be  available.      98  AUMs   of 
livestock  vegetation  will   not    be 
available. 


(3)    Implement    AMPs   allotments 
as    shown    in   MFP    1. 


(4)    Implement    vegetation   type 
conversions    by    seeding   - 
186,560  acres.      Sagebrush 
control   on   265,219  acres. 


Establish    the    following: 

HMAs 

Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range 

System. 
Jackson  Mountains 
Black  Rock  Range  East 

HUAs 

Snowstorms 

Slumbering  Hills  South 

McGee  Mountain 

Wildlife  -  Fence  Lyle 
Springs  and  one  spring  at 
T.40  N.,  R.36  E. ,  Sec.  31 
by  1984. 

Wildlife  -  Preclude  the 
following  wildlife  use 
areas  from  sagebrush 
control:   Sage  grouse 
strutting,  nesting,  and 
breeding  grounds; ; 
wildlife  winter  use  area; 
meadows ;  along  streams ; 
big  game  migration  routes 
and  the  following : 


HUA 

Snowstorm  Mountains 
McGee  Mountains 
Slumbering  Hills  South 

HMA 

Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range 
Black   Rock   Range  East 
Jackson   Mountains 


Implement 
Al  lotment 
Management 
Plans   on  the 
allotments    as 
shown    in   MFP    II, 
Except    for    the 
Little  Owyhee 
Spring  Range. 


Accept . 


Modify 

recommendat  ion 
as   follows: 
Seed    144,997 
acres ;    sagebrush 
control    163,275 
acres;    exclude 
Little  Owyhee 
Spring   Range   and 
wildlife   use 
areas. 

Preclude   these 
areas   two  miles 
around    sage 
grouse 
strutting, 
nesting   and 
breeding 
grounds ; 
wildlife  winter 
use  areas; 
meadows ;    big 
game   migrat  ion 
routes. 


AMPs   will    be    advantageous 
to   proper   range 
management . 


There  will  be  no  AMPs  on  the  Little 
Owyhee  Spring  Range  and  no  horse  use 
on  the    remaining  areas. 


These   are   crucial  wildlife 
waters. 


Little   Owyhee   Spring   Range 
is    a   critical  horse 
management    area. 
Sagebrush    reduct  ion    in 
large    blocks  has   an 
adverse    impact    on   wildlife 
and    will    reduce    the   amount 
of    suitable   acres    for 
wild   horses. 


Trade   off    insignificant. 


Sagebrush    control  will   be   limited   in 
wildlife   use   areas   and   the  Little 
Owyhee   Spring  Range. 


MFP    -  Management    Framework   Plan 

AUM  -  Animal  Unit   Month 

AMP    -   Allotment    Management    Plan 

HMA  -  Horse  Management   Area 

HUA  -  Horse  Use  Area 

Source:      U.S.    Department    of   the   Interior,    Bureau   of   Land  Management    Winnemucca  District,    Paradise-Denio  Management    Framework  Plan    (1979). 
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CHAPTER  2 
AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  describes  the  environmental  compo- 
nents which  would  be  affected  by  the  alternatives, 
including  the  proposed  action.  In  keeping  with  the 
directives  in  Section  1502.15  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (NEPA)  regulations  for  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statements  (EISs),  the  descrip- 
tions presented  are  brief  and  commensurate  with 
the  anticipated  magnitude,  duration,  and  intensity  of 
impacts  on  each  component.  Material  is  presented 
so  that  the  reader  may  understand  how  the  signifi- 
cant impacts  of  the  alternatives,  including  the  pro- 
posed action,  would  occur;  an  encyclopedic  de- 
scription of  the  environment  of  the  project  region 
has  intentionally  been  avoided. 

Material  presented  in  this  chapter  was  summa- 
rized from  the  Paradise  and  Denio  Unit  Resource 
Analyses,  which  are  available  at  the  Winnemucca, 
BLM  Office. 


SOILS 


The  soils  information  for  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area  is  extracted  from  two  sources:  (1)  the 
eight  cooperative  third  order  soil  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  under  contract  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (covering  8.7  per- 
cent of  the  resource  area-see  Table  2-1  and  Wa- 
tershed Boundaries  and  Soil  Survey  Locations  Map 
in  Chapter  2),  and  (2)  the  General  Soil  Map  for 
Humboldt  and  Pershing  Counties  (U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service).  The  gen- 
eral soil  maps  classify  soils  at  the  family  level  (U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  SCS,  Soil  Taxonomy, 
December  1975).  For  a  summary  of  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  soils  found  in  the  re- 
source area,  reference  the  Paradise  and  Denio  Unit 
Resource  Analyses,  Soils  Section  (1979). 

EROSION 

Gullies  are  the  major  sites  of  active  erosion  in 
the  area.  This  erosion  is  caused  by  high  intensity 
runoff  periods  such  as  occur  during  accelerated 
snowmelt  or  high  intensity  rainstorms.  The  resulting 
high  flows  carry  soil  away  from  the  channel  sides 
and  bottom  and  the  gullies  are  widened  and  dee- 
pened. Prominent  in  the  area  is  the  head-cut  proc- 
ess whereby  the  channel  is  deepened  through  the 


agitating  action  of  water  flowing  in  a  "waterfall" 
fashion  over  an  abrupt  gradient  change. 

The  channel  site  erosion  is  also  a  major  contribu- 
tor of  sediment. 

Sediment  yield  (soil  transported  by  water  from 
one  point  to  another)  was  estimated  by  using  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Interagency  Committee  (PSIAC) 
method  (Pacific  Southwest  Interagency  Committee 
1968,  see  Appendix  E,  Section  2).  A  sediment  yield 
value  expressed  in  tons/acre  was  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  land's  geology,  soil,  climate,  runoff,  to- 
pography, ground  cover,  land  use,  upland  erosion, 
channel  erosion  and  sediment  transport.  Phase  I  In- 
ventory of  the  Watershed  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment System  was  used  as  the  basic  data  source 
(see  Appendix  E,  Section  1).  Results  show  that 
total  sediment  yield  from  the  area  is  estimated  at 
4,750,000  tons  annually  or  an  average  of  1.1  tons 
per  acre  per  year. 


WATER  RESOURCES 


More  than  85  percent  of  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area  drains  into  the  Quinn  River  and  the 
Humboldt  River.  The  rest  of  the  area  either  drains 
northward  into  the  Oregon's  Snake  River  system  or 
flows  directly  into  small  interior  basins  within  the  re- 
source area.  About  84  percent  of  the  watersheds 
are  public  lands. 

WATER  QUANTITY 

Total  area  runoff  is  312,000  acre  feet  annually 
(Nevada,  State  of,  Water  for  Nevada,  1971),  mostly 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June. 
(See  representative  hydrograph  in  Figure  2-1.)  The 
main  sources  of  runoff  are  snowmelt  and  rainfall 
from  lands  over  5,000  feet  in  elevation.  Conse- 
quently, the  majority  of  the  surface  water,  springs 
and  streams  occurs  in  the  mountainous  locations. 
Overall,  the  area  has  947  miles  of  perennial 
streams  (40  percent  on  public  lands)  and  also  980 
springs,  124  reservoirs  and  2  small  natural  lakes. 
Evaporation  rates  vary  from  44  to  48  inches  annu- 
ally with  the  highest  evaporation  in  late  July  and 
lowest  in  December-February. 

Total  annual  consumption  of  water  is  estimated 
to  be  237,000  acre  feet  with  irrigation  the  predomi- 
nant user  (Paradise-Denio  Planning  Area  Analysis). 
Livestock,  wild  horses,  burros,  mule  deer  and  ante- 
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TABLE  2-1 

SOIL  SURVEY  DATA 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Survey  Name 


Acres 


Percent  of  Paradise- 
Denio  Resource  Area 


Bilk  Creek  Mountains 
Desert  Valley 
Eden  Valley 
Eugene  Mountains 
Jackson  Mountains 
Kelly  Creek 
Pine  Forest  Mountains 
Silver  State  Valley 


48,027 
28,735 
45,024 
37,950 
52,448 
35,775 
84,484 
57,230 


1.1 
0.6 
1.0 
0.8 
1.2 
0.8 
1.9 
1.3 


Total 


389,673 


8.7 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca  District  Soil  Survey  Files  1980. 
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FIGURE   2-1 

TYPICAL    ANNUAL     HYDROGRAPH     OF  QUINN    RIVER     NEAR 

McDERMITT,  NEVADA 

PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 
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lope  consume  about  206  acre  feet  annually.  (Refer- 
ence Paradise  and  Denio  URAs,  1979.) 


WATER  QUALITY 

Water  quality  in  the  streams  varies  through  the 
EIS  area.  A  measure  of  total  dissolved  solids  (TDS) 
is  a  generally  accepted  indicator  of  chemical  water 
quality.  The  majority  of  the  surface  waters  in  the 
area  have  TDS  levels  below  500  milligrams  per  liter 
(mg/l),  the  suggested  upper  limit  for  public  drinking 
water  standards  and  the  level  below  which  no  detri- 
mental effects  to  most  agricultural  crops  will  occur. 

Coliform  levels  range  from  0  to  5,000  conforms 
per  100  milliliters  (ml)  in  the  surface  waters  in  the 
EIS  area.  Public  drinking  water  standards  do  not 
allow  any  coliforms  in  untreated  water.  Results  from 
the  1979  water  quality  survey  conducted  by  BLM 
showed  that  several  of  the  streams  increased  in 
coliform  levels  in  the  downstream  portions  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  Coliform  bacteria  come  from 
animal  wastes  which  enter  the  water  through  over- 
land runoff  and  direct  application. 

Surface  water  quality  is  generally  acceptable  for 
other  water  requirements  in  the  EIS  area.  The  1 979 
survey  found  that  92  percent  of  the  surface  water 
meets  fishery  habitat  requirements.  High  levels  of 
iron  and  mercury  prevented  the  remaining  8  per- 
cent from  meeting  quality  standards.  One  hundred 
percent  of  the  surface  water  was  found  to  meet 
quality  requirements  for  livestock  use  and  86  per- 
cent was  found  suitable  for  irrigation.  High  alkaline 
levels  and  manganese  concentrations  made  some 
waters  unsuitable  for  irrigation,  while  high  TDS 
levels,  which  may  not  affect  all  types  of  agriculture, 
made  the  remaining  water  damaging  to  many 
crops. 

Seven  water  sources  (11  percent,  Appendix  F, 
Table  F-1)  were  found  to  exceed  the  fecal  coliform 
levels  for  bathing  and  water  contact  sports  (Nevada 
Water  Pollution  Control  Regulations  of  1979). 

The  limited  data  available  about  the  quality  of 
groundwater  indicate  that  groundwater  in  most  of 
the  hydrologic  regions  of  the  resource  area  is  suit- 
able for  irrigation  and  domestic  uses.  Groundwater 
in  sections  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  region,  how- 
ever, is  only  marginally  suitable  for  irrigation  be- 
cause of  high  concentrations  of  dissolved  solids, 
particularly  in  the  Desert  Valley,  East  Silver  State 
Valley,  southeast  Kings  River  Valley,  and  the  Grid- 
ley  and  Continental  Lakes'  sub-basins  of  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  region.  In  other  areas  water  quality  im- 
proves with  depth  because  of  high  evaporation 
rates  at  the  surface  which  tend  to  concentrate  salts 
in  the  upper  sediment  levels. 


VEGETATION 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  supports 
vegetation  typical  of  the  Great  Basin  region.  The 
extremes  of  climate,  elevation,  exposure  and  soil 
type  all  combine  to  produce  a  diverse  growth  envi- 
ronment for  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  Vegetation 
varies  from  salt-tolerant  shrubs  and  grasses  which 
inhabit  the  valley  bottoms  all  the  way  to  juniper, 
mountain  mahogany,  and  limber  pine  and  whitebark 
pine  in  the  highest  mountain  ranges. 

VEGETATION  PRODUCTION 

The  I978  range  survey  showed  a  total  of  106,518 
AUMs  of  available  vegetation  for  livestock  or  wild 
horses  and  18,409  AUMs  for  big  game  (Table  1-1). 
The  potential  for  vegetation  production  is  unknown 
as  ecological  site  potential  data  are  not  available 
from  a  Soil-Vegetation  Inventory  Method  (SVIM) 
survey.  The  methodology  used  in  determining  future 
available  vegetation  resulting  from  management  ac- 
tions is  presented  in  the  Vegetation  Production  sec- 
tions in  Chapter  3  and  in  Appendix  A. 

VEGETATION  TYPES 

The  resource  area  contains  11  broad  vegetation 
types  which  are  summarized  in  Table  2-2.  These 
types  depicted  on  the  Vegetation  Types  Map 
(Chapter  2)  were  identified  and  delineated  as  a 
result  of  a  1978  ocular  reconnaissance  range 
survey  conducted  in  accordance  with  BLM  Manual 
4412.1 1A  released  April  30,  1963.  Vegetation  types 
were  identified  according  to  the  current  vegetation 
aspect  into  a  standard  type  classification  as  pre- 
sented in  BLM  Manual  1265. 


RIPARIAN  VEGETATION 

Riparian  vegetation  is  discussed  further  due  to 
the  variety  of  plants  found  there. 

Riparian  vegetation  is  composed  of  plants  which 
grow  in  close  association  with  permanent  water 
sources.  Riparian  areas  are  usually  long,  very 
narrow  belts  of  vegetation  adjacent  to  the  few 
streams  found  in  some  of  the  higher  mountain 
ranges.  Typical  riparian  species  include  willow 
{Salix  spp.),  common  chokecherry  (Prunus  Virgin- 
ians), sedge  (Carex  spp.),  rush  (Juncus  spp.),  and 
rose  {Rosa  spp.).  In  addition,  quaking  aspen  (Popu- 
lus  tremuloides)  is  often  found  in  riparian  areas,  es- 
pecially at  higher  elevations. 
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Due  to  the  scarcity  of  water  over  most  of  the  re- 
source area,  riparian  vegetation  is  not  plentiful, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  3,694  acres.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  riparian  areas  is  in  a  deteriorated 
condition  because  of  overgrazing  by  livestock.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  research  conducted  in  adja- 
cent areas  and  states  (Dahlem  1979,  Storch  1979, 
Duff  1 979,  Winegar  1 975,  etc.)  and  on  the  observa- 
tions and  opinions  of  BLM  range  conservationists 
and  wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists. 

The  riparian  type  is  of  special  importance  be- 
cause it  furnishes  forage  and  cover  for  wildlife  and 
livestock  which  utilize  the  adjacent  water  sources. 
In  addition,  riparian  vegetation  serves  an  important 
function  as  a  soil  stabilizer. 


ASPEN 

The  aspen  type  is  briefly  described  in  Table  2-2; 
however,  due  to  its  importance  further  discussion  is 
provided. 

Aspen  occurs  only  in  locations  with  year-round 
soil  moisture,  such  as  areas  adjacent  to  streams 
and  springs  and  areas  of  heavy  winter  snow  accu- 
mulation. Because  its  habitat  is  so  limited,  amount- 
ing to  7,243  acres,  aspen  is  an  especially  important 
part  of  the  environment  (Paradise  and  Denio  URAs 
1 979).  Aspen  is  particularly  sensitive  because  indis- 
criminant  browsing  of  the  tips  of  reproductive  root 
suckers  suppresses  growth  and  endangers  exist- 
ence of  individual  stands. 


SENSITIVE  PLANTS 

Only  one  officially  listed  Federal  or  State  threat- 
ened or  endangered  (T/E)  plant  is  known  to  occur 
in  the  resource  area.  The  Northern  Nevada  Native 
Plant  Society  (NNNPS)  maintains  an  annually  re- 
vised list  of  candidate  species  for  threatened/en- 
dangered status  and  species  of  special  concern. 
The  Nevada  T/E  (threatened/endangered)  Plant 
Map  Book  published  in  1978  by  the  Nevada  State 
Museum  summarized  location  information  available 
at  that  time  on  T/E  plants.  A  subsequent  update  of 
status  at  a  November  2,  1 979,  workshop  sponsored 
by  NNNPS  and  from  field  work  conducted  during 
1 979  has  resulted  in  an  update  of  the  map  book  in- 
formation. Table  2-3  shows  the  current  situation  for 
sensitive  plants  based  on  information  from  all  three 
sources.  Approximate  locations  of  these  plants  are 
shown  on  the  Habitat  Condition  of  Fishable 
Streams  and  Sensitive  Plants  Map  in  Chapter  2. 


LIVESTOCK  VEGETATION  CONDITION  AND 
SUITABILITY 

Livestock  vegetation  condition  is  defined  as  the 
current  state  of  health  of  the  range,  in  relation  to  its 
potential  to  produce  forage  for  livestock  and/or 
wild  horses  and  burros  under  a  sustained-yield, 
multiple-use  philosophy. 

Suitability  relates  to  the  physical  and  biological 
characteristics  of  an  area  that  make  grazing  the 
area  feasible.  These  characteristics  include  steep- 
ness of  slope,  distance  from  water,  and  vegetation 
production  (see  Appendix  A,  Section  3  for  suitability 
criteria). 

Suitability  classification  of  rangelands  for  live- 
stock grazing  is  the  consideration  of  the  capability 
of  vegetation-producing  land  to  be  grazed  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  without  damage  to  the  basic  re- 
sources of  the  area  or  to  adjacent  areas.  Suitable 
range  should  not  be  confused  with  "usable"  range. 
Many  areas  can  be  grazed  by  livestock  and  are 
therefore  usable,  but  may  not  be  suitable  for  graz- 
ing on  a  long-term  basis  because  of  the  resulting 
damage  to  the  area  or  adjacent  areas. 

The  classification  of  a  particular  rangeland  area 
as  unsuitable  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  area 
will  not  receive  livestock  use,  but  rather  that  the 
available  vegetation  on  the  unsuitable  area  should 
not  be  allocated  to  livestock  use.  Allocation  of  the 
available  vegetation  produced  on  rangelands  classi- 
fied as  unsuitable  will  generally  result  in  overobliga- 
tion  and  abuse  of  adjacent  suitable  rangelands.  For 
example,  before  livestock  will  significantly  utilize  the 
forage  on  slopes  greater  than  50  percent  or  areas 
farther  than  four  miles  from  water,  more  suitable 
rangeland  within  the  area  will  normally  be  used 
heavily  and  repeatedly. 

Livestock  vegetation  condition  was  developed 
from  BLM's  Phase  I  Inventory  of  the  Watershed 
Conservation  and  Development  System  (Appendix 
G).  Methodology  for  determining  livestock  vegeta- 
tion condition  and  a  description  of  each  condition 
class  is  found  in  Appendix  G.  Acreage  for  each 
condition  class  is  listed  in  Table  2-4.  Acreage  by 
each  condition  class  and  suitability  class  by  allot- 
ment is  shown  in  Appendix  G,  Table  G-1  (see  Live- 
stock Vegetation  Condition  Map).  The  Phase  I  In- 
ventory indicates  that  84  percent  of  the  resource 
area  is  in  poor  condition  and  14  percent  in  fair 
(Table  2-4). 

OBSERVED  TREND 

While  condition  is  the  current  state  of  health  of 
the  range,  trend  is  the  direction  in  which  condition 
is  moving:  upward  trend  indicates  an  improving 
range  condition,  downward  trend  indicates  a  dete- 
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TABLE  2-3 
SENSITIVE  PLANTS  a/ 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Scientific  Name 


Common  Name 


Status  b/ 


Astragalus  alvordensis 
Astragalus  porrectus 
Astragalus  pterocarpus 
Astragalus  solitarius 
Astragalus  yoder-williamsii 
Cymopterus  corrugatus 
Eriogonum  anemophilum 
Hackelia  ophiobia 
Oryctes  nevadensis 
Psorothamnus  kingii 


Alvord  milkvetch 
Lahontan  milkvetch 
Winged  milkvetch 
Solitary  milkvetch 
Osgood  Mountains  milkvetch 
Corrugated  cymopterus 
Wind- loving  buckwheat 
Owyhee  River  stickseed 
Nevada  digger 
King's  indigo  bush 


S 
T 
S 
E 
OE 
S 
S 
E 
T 
S 


a/  Current  as  of  September  30,  1980. 

b/  OE:  Officially  listed  as  endangered  in  Federal  Register,  August  13,  1980. 

The  following  indicate  tentative  status  as  recommended  at  the  November  2,  1979, 
T/E  Plant  Workshop  and  by  Mozingo  and  Williams  1980: 


Endangered 
Threatened 
Species  of  Special  Concern 


Sources:  Mozingo  and  Williams  1980;  Pinzel  1978;  Pinzel  1979;  and  Yoder-Williams , 
BLM  Botanist,  Winnemucca  District,  personal  communication,  1980. 
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TABLE  2-4 
SUMMARY  OF  LIVESTOCK  VEGETATION  CONDITION  *J 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Condition 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Acres   Percent    Acres   Percent 


Acres 


Percent 


Total 


Acres 


Paradise  Planning 
Unit 

Denio  Planning 
Unit 

Totals/ 


68,441     4     352,421    22     1,167,885     74    1,588,747 

25,766     1     149,175     7     1,938,498     92    2,113,439 
94,207     2     501,596    14     3,106,383     84    3,702,186 


a/  Livestock  vegetation  condition  is  shown  by  allotment  in  Appendix  G,  Table  G-l. 
b/  Due  to  a  lack  of  available  condition  data  for  two  allotments,  totals  for  condition 
classes  do  not  equal  totals  for  the  suitability  classes  shown  in  Appendix  G. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca 
District,  Paradise  and  Denio  Resource  Area  Unit  Resource  Analyses  1979. 
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riorating  range  condition,  and  stable  trend  indicates 
no  discernible  change  in  condition. 

Since  current  studies'  data  on  actual  long-term 
trend  are  not  available  for  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area,  observed  trend  is  used  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  range  condition  movement.  Observed 
trend  is  based  on  visual  observations  of  the  allot- 
ments and  the  professional  judgement  of  a  14-year 
veteran  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Exist- 
ing trend  plots  are  shown  on  the  Range  Studies 
Map  in  Chapter  2. 

Four  of  the  77  allotments  show  an  upward  trend, 
12  show  a  static  trend,  and  58  show  a  downward 
trend.  Three  allotments  were  not  covered  by  trend 
analysis  and  have  no  data  available. 

Observed  trend  is  listed  by  allotment  along  with 
condition  and  suitability  in  Appendix  G,  Table  G-1. 


WILDLIFE 


A  wide  diversity  of  wildlife  species  inhabits  the 
Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area.  Since  vegetative 
communities  vary  by  type  and  condition,  the  wildlife 
species  which  occur  in  one  community  may  vary 
from  another  community  in  abundance  as  well  as 
diversity.  Information  regarding  these  species  and 
their  habitats  is  available  in  the  Paradise  and  Denio 
Unit  Resource  Analyses,  Physical  Profile  -  Animals. 

MULE  DEER 

Mule  deer  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  big 
game  animals  in  the  resource  area.  Following  de- 
clines during  the  late  1960s,  the  population  has 
been  on  a  gradual  upward  trend  since  about  1973. 
Good  overwinter  survival  (mild  winters),  high  fawn 
production  and  a  sound  harvest  program  (the  im- 
plementation of  a  hunter  quota  system  in  1 975)  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  relatively  high  existing 
numbers.  Although  populations  fluctuate  between 
years,  and  seasonally,  approximately  5,000  deer  in- 
habit the  resource  area. 

In  general,  the  quality  of  mule  deer  habitat  is  de- 
clining in  the  resource  area  (Paradise  and  Denio 
Unit  Resource  Analyses  1979;  also  see  Chapter  2 
Vegetation  Section).  This  applies  to  habitats  in  al- 
lotments under  AMPs  as  well.  Preferred  browse  is 
lacking  on  most  winter  ranges,  because  domestic 
livestock  consume  large  quantities  of  this  vegeta- 
tion during  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  leaving  little 
to  sustain  deer  during  the  winter  when  food  re- 
serves are  low. 

Spring  ranges  are  characterized  by  a  general  de- 
ficiency of  important  forbs  and  perennial  grass  spe- 


cies preferred  by  deer.  Many  factors  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  condition,  such  as  land  treatments  and 
wildfires,  but  the  primary  one  has  been  overgrazing 
by  domestic  livestock  and  wild  horses.  Competition 
among  these  animals  for  green  grass  can  be 
severe  when  deer  spring  use  areas  are  used  in 
common  with  domestic  livestock  and/or  wild 
horses  during  this  season. 

Summer  mule  deer  ranges  are  generally  in  some- 
what better  condition  than  spring  or  winter  ranges, 
primarily  because  of  the  additional  precipitation  the 
higher  elevations  receive.  Important  forb  species, 
however,  are  often  lacking  (Paradise-Denio  range 
survey  1978),  and  perennial  grass  species  are  com- 
monly grazed  beyond  proper  use.  Gullying  is  preva- 
lent on  numerous  meadows  (terrestrial  wildlife  habi- 
tat inventory  1977  and  1978),  primarily  a  result  of 
reduced  cover  because  of  excessive  use  by  do- 
mestic livestock.  As  cover  decreases,  the  ability  of 
meadows  to  resist  erosion  is  reduced.  Reproduc- 
tion in  aspen  stands  is  often  prevented,  because 
aspen  suckers  are  cropped  each  year.  Understory 
vegetation,  which  provides  fawning  cover  and  an 
important  source  of  forage,  is  also  scarce. 

Wild  horses'  contribution  to  the  overgrazed  con- 
dition varies  by  allotment.  These  animals  do,  how- 
ever, contribute  significantly  to  overgrazing  in  the 
Paiute  Meadows,  Little  Owyhee  (spring  range)  and 
William  Stock  Allotments. 

Six  mule  deer  concentration  areas  have  been 
identified  in  the  Paradise  Planning  Unit  (Big  Game 
Use  Areas  -  Mule  Deer  Map  in  Chapter  2).  One,  a 
summer  concentration  area,  is  in  the  Montana 
Mountains  south  of  Jordan  Meadow  Mountain.  Four 
are  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Range  along  Rock  and 
Rebel  Creeks  (spring),  Buffalo  and  Antelope  Creeks 
(winter),  Wash  O'Neil-Paradise  Peak  (winter- 
summer)  and  Indian  Creek  (spring-winter).  The 
latter  concentration  area  includes  summer  range  on 
land  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
last  concentration  area  is  located  along  Spring 
Creek,  south  and  east  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Range. 
Mule  deer  make  heavy  use  of  this  area  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  No  concentration  areas  have 
been  identified  in  the  Denio  Planning  Unit. 

Thirteen  known  migration  routes  and  one  sus- 
pected migration  route  have  been  identified  by  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  (formerly  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Fish  and  Game)  (Big  Game 
Use  Areas  -  Antelope  and  Bighorn  Sheep  Map  in 
Chapter  2).  Migrations  consist  of  short  altitudinal 
movements,  largely  influenced  by  seasons. 

Water  distribution  has  not  been  identified  as  a 
major  limiting  factor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Slumbering  Hills.  This  is  a  yearlong  use  area  with 
only  one  source  of  water.   This  spring   receives 
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heavy  pressure  because  water  must  be  shared  with 
cattle  and  wild  horses. 


ANTELOPE 

Antelope  are  scattered  throughout  the  resource 
area  (Big  Game  Use  Areas  -  Antelope  and  Bighorn 
Sheep  Map).  Populations  have  increased  by  more 
than  263  percent  since  1 967,  after  a  drastic  decline 
during  the  early  1900s.  This  increase  is  largely  due 
to  improved  kid  production  and  mild  winters  (good 
overwinter  survival),  but  improved  census  tech- 
niques may  have  contributed  to  some  extent.  The 
current  population  contains  approximately  1,000 
antelope,  and  annual  harvests  of  this  species  are 
intensively  managed  by  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife.  It  is  estimated  that  populations  could  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  50  percent  through  habitat 
improvement  (Nevada  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  1976). 

The  condition  of  antelope  habitat  is  similar  to  the 
condition  of  deer  habitat  (Paradise  and  Denio  Unit 
Resource  Analyses  1979;  also  see  Chapter  2, 
Vegetation  Section).  This  applies  to  allotments 
under  AMPs  as  well.  In  general,  important  forb  spe- 
cies are  lacking,  perennial  grass  species  are  grazed 
beyond  proper  use,  reproduction  of  preferred 
mountain  shrubs  is  limited  and  meadows  are  erod- 
ing and  exhibit  an  invasion  of  less  desirable  vegeta- 
tive species  (terrestrial  wildlife  habitat  inventory 
1978  and  1979).  Thus,  antelope  habitat  can  gener- 
ally be  characterized  as  being  in  "poor"  to  "fair" 
condition. 

Antelope  consume  large  quantities  of  forbs 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  studiec  seem  to 
indicate  that  survival  of  antelope  kids  is  best  when 
this  succulent  vegetation  is  available  (BLM  Manual 
Technical  Supplement  6601-1).  It  appears  that  the 
major  factor  adversely  affecting  this  species  in  this 
resource  area  is  a  lack  of  forbs  during  these  sea- 
sons due  largely  to  the  overutilization  of  the  vegeta- 
tive resource  by  domestic  livestock  and/or  wild 
horses. 

Wild  horses  are  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
overgrazed  condition  in  the  Little  Owyhee  Allotment 
(spring  range).  This  condition  has  persisted  despite 
the  fact  that  the  area  has  not  been  grazed  by  do- 
mestic livestock  for  two  consecutive  growing  sea- 
sons. Large  islands  of  winterfat  once  common  on 
the  Owyhee  Desert  have  been  replaced  by  haloge- 
ton  and  other  annuals.  Overutilization  of  perennial 
grasses  and  forbs  elsewhere  on  the  desert  is  the 
rule,  with  the  exception  of  areas  in  which  water  is 
deficient. 

Winter  concentration  areas  are  located  in  the 
areas  around  Leonard  Creek,  Bartlett  Creek  and 
Craine  Creek  -  Gridley  Lake.  Migration  routes  (influ- 


enced largely  by  season)  and  suspected  kidding 
grounds  (areas  in  which  regular  kidding  is  known  to 
occur)  have  been  identified  by  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife.  These  areas  are  identified  on  the 
Big  Game  Use  Areas  -  Antelope  and  Bighorn 
Sheep  Map  in  Chapter  2. 

Water  distribution  is  reasonably  good  throughout 
antelope  habitat  (terrestrial  wildlife  habitat  inventory 
1978  and  1979).  It  is,  however,  somewhat  limited 
on  the  Owyhee  Desert,  especially  during  late  fall 
and  early  winter.  In  addition,  vegetation  must  be 
shared  with  domestic  livestock  and  a  large  wild 
horse  population.  The  result  is  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  water  resource  and  a  large  concentration  of 
animals  at  the  source.  Overgrazing  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  close  proximity  to  water  also  occurs.  Devel- 
opment of  additional  water  sources  is  needed  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  the  animals  present  in 
this  area  and  to  encourage  a  more  uniform  utiliza- 
tion of  vegetation. 

One  additional  area  of  crucial  importance  to 
antelope  is  Button  Lake  on  the  Owyhee  Desert  (Big 
Game  Use  Areas  -  Antelope  and  Bighorn  Sheep 
Map  in  Chapter  2).  Antelope  consistently  make  high 
use  of  this  area  throughout  the  year.  As  the  lake 
dries,  forbs  grow  on  the  lake  bed.  Direct  competi- 
tion between  antelope  and  wild  horses  for  available 
forbs  is  believed  to  occur. 


BIGHORN  SHEEP 

Bighorn  sheep  inhabited  the  resource  area  as 
late  as  50  years  ago,  but  none  are  on  public  lands 
today.  Overgrazing  by  domestic  livestock,  the  con- 
traction of  diseases  from  domestic  sheep,  human 
encroachment,  and  overharvesting  have  led  to  their 
demise.  The  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  has  in- 
dentified  10  areas  suitable  for  reintroduction  (Big 
Game  Use  Areas  -  Antelope  and  Bighorn  Sheep 
Map  in  Chapter  2),  and  it  is  estimated  that  available 
habitat  will  be  able  to  support  765  sheep. 

The  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  has  identified 
the  Jackson  Mountains  as  the  priority  in  the  re- 
source area  for  reintroduction.  California  bighorn 
sheep  are  earmarked  for  this  area  and  will  be  re- 
leased as  soon  as  sheep  can  be  obtained. 

The  bighorn  sheep  do  best  in  habitat  which  con- 
tains a  high  percentage  of  grasses  and  forbs  in  the 
vegetative  community  (Wilson  et  al.  no  date).  Since 
these  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  resource  area, 
vegetative  conditions  must  be  improved  to  provide 
optimum  habitat  for  this  species. 

The  potential  summer  range  in  the  Jackson 
Mountains  is  precipitous  and  is  mostly  inaccessible 
to  domestic  livestock.  It  will  provide  sufficient 
forage  to  support  these  animals  throughout  the 
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summer.  The  lower  areas  of  the  potential  winter 
range,  however,  are  in  poorer  condition.  Forage  will 
be  somewhat  limited  should  these  animals  be 
forced  to  the  lower  areas  by  heavy  snows. 

SAGE  GROUSE 

Sage  grouse  have  steadily  declined  over  the  past 
20  years  to  an  estimated  population  of  6,700  birds 
(Nevada  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  URA  Input 
Report  1976).  Their  distribution  still  remains  almost 
unit-wide;  however,  it  is  usually  spotty  within  these 
areas,  because  the  birds  tend  to  concentrate  in 
areas  which  provide  desirable  habitat  (Upland 
Game  Map  in  Chapter  2). 

Four  crucial  elements  are  essential  for  sage 
grouse  to  survive  and  reproduce-strutting  grounds, 
nesting  areas,  brooding  areas  and  wintering  areas. 
Those  areas  which  have  been  located  to  date  are 
identified  on  the  Upland  Game  Map  (Chapter  2). 

Sage  grouse  usually  make  use  of  the  higher  ele- 
vations until  snow  levels  force  them  down.  Court- 
ship and  mating  occur  on  the  strutting  grounds. 
These  are  scattered,  but  are  generally  at  the  higher 
elevations.  The  majority  of  all  nesting  occurs  within 
two  miles  of  the  strutting  grounds  (Wallestad  1975). 
Nesting  takes  place  in  the  sagebrush  associations, 
and  the  majority  of  nests  are  constructed  under  big 
sagebrush  (Klebenow  1969,  Wallestad  and  Pyrah 
1974). 

Brood  rearing  also  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  nest 
sites,  which  points  out  the  importance  of  good  qual- 
ity habitat  for  at  least  two  miles  around  strutting 
grounds.  A  few  weeks  after  hatching,  sage  grouse 
move  to  meadows  for  the  balance  of  the  rearing 
period.  Meadows  supply  abundant  forbs,  insects 
and,  usually,  free  water  which  are  important  to  sage 
grouse  and  especially  to  chicks. 

Deterioration  of  habitat  because  of  overgrazing 
by  domestic  livestock  and  wild  horses  is  probably 
the  greatest  single  factor  that  has  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  this  bird.  The  most  deleterious  ef- 
fects occur  when  meadows  and  riparian  habitats 
are  degraded  to  the  point  where  habitat  is  being 
lost  (Molini  1973).  Inventories  conducted  by  BLM  in 
the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  in  1978  and 
1 979  reveal  that  most  crucial  sage  grouse  habitats, 
i.e.,  waters,  riparian  areas,  and  meadows,  have  de- 
teriorated, and  that  over  50  percent  of  these  areas 
are  already  in  poor  or  fair  condition  (Table  2-5). 

Areas  that  contain  an  exceptionally  high  percent- 
age of  these  habitats  in  "poor"  or  "fair"  condition 
are  the  Montana  Mountains,  Long  Canyon,  Bilk 
Creek  Range,  Bloody  Run  Hills,  Black  Rock  Range 
and  the  Owyhee  Desert  (Paradise  and  Denio  Unit 
Resource  Analyses  1979),  largely  because  of  heavy 


grazing  use.  Headcutting  and  gullying  are  taking 
place  on  many  meadows.  Numerous  spring  sites 
have  been  damaged  by  the  hooves  of  domestic 
livestock  and  wild  horses,  because  the  moist  soil  is 
not  able  to  support  these  heavy  animals.  Vegeta- 
tion adjacent  to  water  sources  has  been  removed. 

No  other  North  American  game  bird  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  a  single  species  of  vegetation-sage- 
brush-as  is  the  sage  grouse.  Sagebrush  provides 
the  major  source  of  cover,  especially  during  the 
nesting  and  winter  periods.  While  sagebrush  makes 
up  the  majority  of  their  diet  throughout  the  year, 
sage  grouse  subsist  almost  entirely  on  this  vegeta- 
tion during  the  winter.  Although  densities  vary,  the 
availability  of  forage  and  cover  provided  by  sage- 
brush is  not  a  problem  throughout  the  majority  of 
sage  grouse  ranges.  Exceptions  are  in  those  areas 
where  sagebrush  has  been  removed  through  burn- 
ing, spraying  or  plowing.  Extensive  areas  have 
been  converted  from  sagebrush  to  grassland  com- 
munities. It  is  probable  that  sage  grouse  once  oc- 
cupied habitat  in  these  areas  prior  to  land  treat- 
ments. Habitat  quality  has  since  declined  and  is  no 
longer  capable  of  providing  suitable  habitat  be- 
cause forage  and  cover  are  lacking.  Approximately 
94,220  acres  of  sagebrush  have  been  removed 
from  sage  grouse  habitat  in  this  manner  (refer  to 
Table  24  of  the  Paradise  Unit  Resource  Analysis 
and  Table  50  of  the  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analysis 
1979.) 


OTHER  UPLAND  GAME 

California  quail  are  distributed  throughout  the  re- 
source area  aiong  drainages  where  free  water  and 
riparian  habitat  are  available.  They  are  also  closely 
associated  with  cultivated  farm  lands.  On  public 
land,  riparian  areas  are  considered  crucial  habitat 
for  this  species  because  of  the  quail's  close  associ- 
ation with  these  areas  and  the  critical  need  for 
cover  supplied  by  riparian  vegetation.  Many  of  the 
prime  California  quail  habitat  areas  are  in  a  degrad- 
ed condition  (Paradise  Unit  Resource  Analysis 
Table  34,  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analysis  Table  56). 
Excessive  grazing  by  domestic  livestock  is  largely 
responsible  (terrestrial  wildlife  habitat  inventory 
1977  and  1978). 

NONGAME  BIRDS 

There  are  over  200  nongame  species  represent- 
ed in  the  resource  area.  Their  distribution  (as  a 
group)  is  unit-wide  (with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
Rock  Desert)  since  every  vegetation  association 
provides  habitat  for  a  least  one  species.  The  Para- 
dise and  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analyses  (1979) 
Physical  Profiles  list  the  species  known,  or  suspect- 
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TABLE  2-5 
HABITAT  CONDITION  OF  CRUCIAL  SAGE  GROUSE  USE  AREAS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Habitat 


Poor 


Condition  (Percent) 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


Riparian 

(strearabank) 


37 


37 


17 


Riparian 
(spring) 


36 


56 


Meadow 


52 


33 


12 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca  District  files.   Terrestrial  wildlife 
habitat  inventory  conducted  in  1977  and  1978. 
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ed,  to  occur  in  the  resource  area,  along  with  their 
habitats. 

Vegetation  diversity  greatly  influences  the  quality 
of  nongame  bird  habitat.  This  can  occur  in  two 
forms:  between  types  (more  than  one  vegetation 
community  in  a  given  area),  and  within  the  type 
(vegetation  structure  or  layering).  The  presence  of 
numerous  layers  of  vegetation  in  a  given  vegetation 
type  will  provide  a  diversity  of  nesting  and  feeding 
opportunities,  especially  for  birds  (Thomas  et  al. 
1979).  In  most  cases,  a  greater  abundance  and  di- 
versity of  nongame  bird  species  will  be  supported 
as  habitat  diversity  increases. 

Nongame  bird  habitat  in  the  resource  area  has 
changed  as  a  result  of  excessive  grazing  pressure. 
Grazing  has  reduced  the  structural  diversity  and  de- 
creased the  vegetation  supply  (terrestrial  wildlife 
habitat  inventory  1977  and  1978). 

While  the  disclimax  condition  may  have  benefited 
a  few  species  of  birds  that  do  best  under  disturbed 
conditions,  those  which  depend  upon  climax,  or 
near  climax,  conditions  (layering)  are  adversely  af- 
fected (Page  et  al.  1978)  and  now  occur  in  fewer 
numbers. 

Aspen  and  riparian  communities  are  the  most  ob- 
vious habitats  adversely  impacted  in  this  resource 
area.  These  areas  receive  disproportionately  heavy 
use  by  domestic  livestock  compared  to  the  sur- 
rounding rangeland,  and  are  grazed  excessively. 
This  has  resulted  in  vegetation  communities  which 
are  commonly  below  their  productive  potentials 
(terrestrial  wildlife  habitat  inventory  1 977  and  1 978). 
Aspen  is  a  common  example.  Aspen  shoots  have 
been  browsed  repeatedly,  preventing  regeneration 
of  many  stands.  Understory  vegetation  is  being  lost. 
The  result  is  a  stand  of  nearly  homogeneous  vege- 
tation with  very  few  structural  layers.  In  many  cases 
there  is  only  one  layer,  the  canopy.  If  reproduction 
is  suppressed  over  time,  the  stand  will  eventually 
be  lost.  This  will  further  promote  the  homogeneity 
of  the  range  ecosystem. 

Twenty-two  species  of  raptors  are  known  or  sus- 
pected to  occur  in  the  resource  area  (Paradise  and 
Denio  Unit  Resource  Analyses,  Physical  Profile  and 
Birds  of  Prey  sections  1979).  Data  are  limited  re- 
garding relative  abundance,  which  is  partially  de- 
pendent upon  season  of  the  year  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  prey  base.  Also  extremely  important  for 
many  of  these  species  is  the  availability  of  cover. 
Raptors  require  cover  as  do  other  nongame  birds. 
These  requirements  vary  considerably  by  species. 
Woody  riparian  and  aspen  habitats  provide  impor- 
tant sources  of  cover  for  many  raptors,  especially 
for  nesting.  Deterioration  of  these  communities  can 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  habitat  to  support  them.  An 
example  of  this  has  been  documented  by  Oakleaf 
(1975)  in  goshawk  habitat. 


The  majority  of  woody  riparian  and  upland  aspen 
stands  in  raptor  distribution  areas  are  not  in  a  good 
reproductive  condition  in  this  resource  area.  The 
primary  cause  is  excessive  use  by  domestic  live- 
stock (terrestrial  wildlife  habitat  inventory  1977  and 
1978;  also  see  Vegetation  Section,  Chapter  2). 


THREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  ANIMALS 

No  known  threatened  or  endangered  animals  are 
dependent  upon  habitat  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area.  A  few  sightings  of  the  bald  eagle  and 
peregrine  falcon  have  been  reported  but  not  con- 
firmed. 


AQUATIC  HABITAT 


Habitat  for  the  fishery  resource  in  the  Paradise- 
Denio  Resource  Area  consists  of  sixty-one  rivers 
and  streams,  two  lakes,  and  seven  reservoirs 
(Table  2-6).  Twenty  of  the  streams  are  protectable 
by  BLM  (Appendix  F,  Table  F-1). 

There  are  a  total  of  547  stream  miles  in  the  re- 
source area,  and  379  of  these  are  on  public  land. 
Only  the  public  stream  miles  were  surveyed  for 
habitat  condition,  and  86  percent  were  in  fair  or 
poor  condition  (reference  Paradise  and  Denio 
URAs  1979).  (See  Habitat  Condition  of  Fishable 
Streams  and  Sensitive  Plants  Map  in  Chapter  2  and 
Table  2-6).  The  common  cause  is  overgrazing  of 
the  riparian  zone  by  livestock.  Most  of  the  data  on 
species  occurrence  were  collected  in  1954,  and  it 
is  strongly  suspected  that  many  of  the  streams  no 
longer  support  a  fishery.  Some  streams  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife 
stocking  program  because  of  poor  habitat  condi- 
tion. Approximately  six  streams  which  are  in  good 
condition  and  accessible  to  the  public  are  stocked 
regularly  by  the  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife. 

The  major  river  which  drains  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  resource  area  is  the  Humboldt  River. 
It  is  a  slow  moving,  warmwater  river  that  contains 
warmwater  fish  species.  The  Humboldt  River 
system  is  a  closed  system  which  begins  in  eastern 
Nevada  and  drains  into  the  Humboldt  Sink  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Winnemucca  BLM  District. 
The  Quinn  River,  another  closed  system,  begins  in 
the  Santa  Rosa  Range  and  drains  into  the  Black 
Rock  Desert.  This  river  supports  fish  only  in  the 
upper  20  percent  of  its  course  and  game  fish  only 
as  it  flows  through  the  Santa  Rosa  Range.  Approxi- 
mately five  percent  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
resource  area  is  drained  by  the  Little  Owyhee  River 
which  is  part  of  the  Snake  River  drainage.  (See 
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TABLE    2-6 
LOCATIONS    AND    PHYSICAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    STREAMS 
PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 


Total 

Lenqth 
(miles) 


BLM 
Ownershi 
( approx. 


Game 
Species 
Present 


Stream  b/ 
Condition 
%  Optimum 


Bank 
Stabilit 
%  Optimu 


Current  Conflicts 


Alder  Creek 

Alta  Creek 

Bartlett  Creek 

Battle  Creek 

Big  (Alexander )  Creek 

Big  Creek 

Bilk  Creek 

Bottle  Creek 
Chicken  Creek 
China  Creek 
Cot  tori  wood  Creek 
Craine  Creek 
Granite  Creek 
Granite  Creek 
Happy  Creek 
Horse  Creek 

House  Creek 
Jackson  Creek 


Kir 


Riv 


Knott  Creek 
Leonard  Creek 
Log  Cabin  Creek 
Mary  Sloan  Creek 
Pahute  Creek 
Ouinn  River 

Raster  Creek 
Rodeo  Creek 
Sagehen  Creek 
Thousand  Creek 
Trout  creek 
Wilder  Creek 
Deer  Creek 
Snow  Creek 

Antelope  Creek 
Canyon  Creek 
Cottonwood  Creek 
Cottonwood  Creek  Li 
Crowley  Creek 
Eiqhtmile  Creek 
Horse  Canyon  Creek 
Humboldt  River 


Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Denio 

Paradise 
Paradise 


Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 


Pine  Forest  Mtns. 
Pine  Forest  Mtns. 
Black  Rock  Range 
Rlack  Rock  Range 
Jackson  Mtns. 
Pine  Forest  Mtns. 
Bilk  Cr.  Mtns. 

Jackson  Mtns. 
Pine  Forest  Mtns . 


Gra 


Mtns. 


Bilk  Cr.  Mtns. 
Pine  rorest  Mtns. 
Pine  Forest  Mtns. 
Granite  Mtns. 
Jackson  Mtns. 


Won 


na  Mtns. 


Bilk    Cr.     Mtns. 
Jackson    Mtns. 
Trout    Cr.    Mtns. 
Pine    Forest    Mtns. 
Pine    Forest    Mtns. 
Bilk   Cr.    Mtns. 
Jackson    Mtns. 
Black    Rock    Range 
Santa    Rosa    Mtns. 

Bilk    Cr.    Mtns. 
Bilk    Cr.    Mtns. 
Pine   Forest 
Big    Springs    Butte 
Jackson    Mtns. 
Biik    Cr.    Mtns. 
Jackson    Mtns. 
Pine    Forest 

Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Jordan  Mdw.  Mtn. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns . 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Humboldt    Countv 


3.6 

9.0 
6.5 


6.0 
20.0 


28.0 

70.0 

(in   Denio) 

3.25 

4.0 

3.2 

2R.0 

12. o 

1 1.(1 

5.0 
5.5 

4.S 
11.0 
14.0 

6.0 
17.0 
1  1.0 

6.5 
48.0(i 
Paradise 
P.rt.  ) 


3.0 
3.2 

1.0 
S.5 


15.0 
7.7 


BT-RT 

BT 

BT-RT 


CT-RT 
BT-RT 


6.0 

6.5 

BT-RT 

1.n 

(4.0    FS) 

2.0 

S.5 

BT 

20.0 

BT-RT 

4.0 

RT 

8.5 

BT-RT 

3.7 

4.0 

RT 

24.0 

45.0 

BNT-RT 

BT-RT 
RT-CT-RT 


B,BB,CC, 
LR,BF,SP 


Agriculture,  Livestock 

Livestock 

Livestock 

Fire,  Livestock 

Agriculture ,  Livestock 

Agriculture,  Livestock 


Aqr 


ultu 


Liv 


Beaver 


Livestock 
Livestock 
Livestock 

Livestock 
Fire,  Livestock 

Livestock 
Livestock 

Livestock,  Beaver 

Livestock ,  Mining 

Livestock 

Livestock 

Livestock 

Livestock 

Livestock 


Livestock 
Livestock 


Livestock 
Livestock 


vestock 
vestock 
vestock 
vestock 

riqation 
vestock 


Little  Humboldt  River 


Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 


46.0(i 


RNT, BT, 
CT,CC,BF 


Little    Humboldt    R.(N.F.)c/        Paradise 


Rosa  Mtns. 


RNT,8T, 
CT, RT, CC 


Little  Humholdt  R.(S.F.)c/    Paradise 


CT,BRN, 
BT.RT 


Indian    Creek 
Jordan    Meadow   Creek 
Kelley  Creek 
Martin   Creek 
McConnell   Creek 
McDermitt    Creek 

Mullinix  Creek 
Mullinex  Creek 
E.    Owyhee,    Little   Cr . 

Ouinn    River 

Raven  Creek 
Rebel  Creek 
Singas  Creek 
Solid  Suver  Creek 
Stonehouse  Creek 
Three-Mile  Creek 
Washburn  Creek 
Wash  O'Neal  Creek 
Willow  Creek 
Pole  Creek 
Snowstorm  Creek 


Paradise 

Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 


Paradise 
Paradise 

Paradise 

Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 
Paradise 


Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Jordan  Meadow  Mtn 
Snowstorm  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Disaster    Peak 

Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns . 
Owyhee   Desert 


Capitol  Peak 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Jordan  Mdw .  Flat 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Santa  Rosa  Mtns. 
Snowstorm  Mtns. 
Snowstorm  Mtns. 


1R.0 
37.0 
9.5 


29.0 
P.  U. 

59. 0 
P. !'. 

17.0 

10.0 
R.O 
6.0 
R.O 

11.0 

1R.0 
9.0 

12.0 
5.0 


1.9 
R.O 
2.^ 
5.0 
2.5 
1.7 


BT- 

■PT 

BNT.RT 

BT 

BT, 

RT, 

CT, 

RNT 

RNT, BT, 
CT,RT 


BT.PT 
CT,  RT 

RT,RT 


Livestock 
Livestock 


Livestock 
Livestock 


3.0 


fifi 

Livestock 

R3 

Livestock 

R4 

Livestock 

75 

Livestock 

Sft 

Livestock 

66 

Livestock 

50 

Livestock 

39 

Livestock 

73 

Livestock 

73 

Livestock 

a/   Fish  &  Amphibian  Species  Present: 

RT  -  Rainbow  Trout 

BT  -  Brook  Trout 

CT  -«  Cutthroat  Trout 

BNT-  Brown  Trout 

LB   -   Largemouth    Bass 

B      -    Bluegill 

BB  -«  Black  Bullhead 

CC  -  Channel  Catfish 

SP  -  Sacramento  Perch 

BF  -  Bullfrog 
b/   70+    Excellent 

60-69   Good 

50-59      Fair 
<    49        Poor 
c/      North    Fork    and    South    Fork 


Source:       U.S.    Department    of    the    Interi 


Bureau  of    Land    Manage 


cca    District,    Paradise    and   Denio   Unit    Resource    Analyses    1979. 
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Habitat  Condition  of  Fishable  Streams  and  Sensi- 
tive Plants  Map,  in  Chapter  2.) 

The  majority  of  the  streams  in  the  resource  area 
are  small,  coldwater  mountain  streams,  three  to  six 
feet  wide,  which  disappear  into  the  water  table 
soon  after  leaving  the  mountains. 

There  are  two  alpine  lakes  and  seven  reservoirs 
totaling  approximately  2,460  surface  acres  within 
the  EIS  Area  (Table  2-7).  Blue  Lake  is  by  far  the 
most  fragile  of  the  standing  water  fish  habitat.  It 
supports  populations  of  coldwater  fish  and  is  affect- 
ed by  the  Pine  Forest  road  closure.  Leonard  Lake 
has  marginal  fish  habitat.  Attempts  were  made  by 
BLM  to  alter  the  outlet  to  increase  the  lake  area 
and  depth,  but  the  effect  on  the  fish  populations 
has  not  been  determined. 

The  major  reservoirs  were  constructed  by  private 
individuals  to  store  irrigation  water.  No  minimum 
pool  exists  on  any  except  Chimney  Reservoir.  The 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  stocks  these  reser- 
voirs regularly-Chimney  Reservoir  with  warmwater 
fishes  and  all  others  with  coldwater  fishes. 

The  only  native  sport  fish  existing  in  the  resource 
area  is  the  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout  which  has  been 
designated  as  a  threatened  species.  The  threat- 
ened designation  allows  harvest  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  the  species  is  widely  stocked  by  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  as  the  trout  become 
available.  Most  waters  containing  Lahonton  cut- 
throat also  have  been  stocked  with  rainbow  trout 
which  hybridizes  with  it.  The  Lahontan,  by  nature,  is 
a  lake-dwelling  fish  which  spawns  in  cold  feeder 
streams.  This  type  of  habitat  is  limited  in  the  re- 
source area  and  attempts  to  establish  permanent, 
self-maintaining  populations  of  Lahontan  cutthroat 
in  these  waters  has  failed. 

All  other  sport  fish  species  existing  and  currently 
being  stocked  in  the  resource  area  are  not  native 
to  Nevada. 


WILD  HORSES  &  BURROS 


Wild  horses  or  burros  are  presently  found  on  13 
use  areas  within  the  resource  area  (see  Wild  Horse 
and  Burro  Use  Areas  Map  in  Chapter  2),  horses 
within  twelve  use  areas  and  burros  on  one  area. 
See  Table  2-8  for  areas  and  allotments  involved. 
Seven  areas  are  within  the  checkerboard  land  pat- 
tern, where  every  other  section  of  land  is  privately 
owned. 

The  various  use  areas  are  close  to  each  other, 
leading  to  migration  of  horses  among  these  areas. 
The  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use  Areas  Map  in  Chap- 
ter 2  shows  suspected  migration   routes  among 


areas  if  seasonal  migration  does,  in  fact,  occur 
among  these  areas. 

There  are  only  limited  data  for  populations,  yearly 
increases,  and  birth  and  death  rates;  therefore 
these  figures  are  difficult  to  estimate.  Using  previ- 
ous inventories  from  the  resource  area,  estimated 
yearly  increase  for  the  wild  horse  and  burro  popula- 
tion is  14  percent.  (See  Appendix  C  for  methodolo- 
gy.) With  this  percentage  past  and  future  horse 
numbers  can  be  estimated  for  the  total  resource 
area  or  individual  areas.  The  1971  numbers  were 
estimated  by  using  this  method.  It  is  assumed  that 
in  1971  when  the  Wild  Free  Roaming  Horse  and 
Burro  Act  was  passed,  800  to  875  wild  horses  and 
burros  were  present  on  the  resource  area. 

Vegetation  is  not  presently  being  allocated  to 
wild  horses  and  burros  within  the  resource  area. 
The  competition  among  wild  horses,  burros  and 
cattle  is  direct  and  severe.  There  is  less  overlap  of 
diets  between  horses  and  wildlife  than  between 
horses  and  cattle,  but  it  does  still  exist  (reference 
Table  1-13).  A  study  in  the  Granite  Range  of  Elko 
County  in  northeastern  Nevada  showed  the  dietary 
overlap  for  wild  horses  and  deer  was  three  percent, 
while  the  dietary  overlap  for  horses  and  cattle  was 
77  percent  (Nawa  1 978). 

The  total  demand  for  vegetation  in  the  wild  horse 
and  burro  areas  significantly  exceeds  estimated 
annual  vegetation  production  (reference  Table  1- 
13).  The  result  is  deteriorating  range  and  wild  horse 
and  burro  herds  that  are  more  susceptible  to  ad- 
verse environmental  changes.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  Buffalo  Hills  die-off  in  1977  in  the  Sonoma-Ger- 
lach  resource  area  of  the  Winnemucca  District, 
where  an  estimated  300  horses  died  of  starvation. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


The  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  contains  a 
variety  of  scenic  qualities  which  have  been  classi- 
fied into  Visual  Resource  Management  classes  fol- 
lowing BLM  Manual  8400.  See  the  Winnemucca 
District  8400  File  for  a  discussion  of  management 
classes  and  their  development.  The  resource  area 
contains  examples  of  four  resource  management 
classes. 

Approximately  1,200  acres  are  in  Class  I.  This 
class  is  reserved  for  special  situations,  e.g.,  wilder- 
ness areas  and  natural  areas.  These  1,200  acres 
are  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Lahontan  Cutthroat 
Trout  Natural  Area,  and  are  split  among  the  Paiute 
Meadows,  Pine  Forest  and  Alder  Creek  Allotments. 

Class  II  identifies  better  than  average  areas  with 
highly  scenic  qualities.  They  are  the  Pine  Forest, 
Disaster  Peak,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Hum- 
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TABLE  2-8 
CURRENT  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  USE  AREAS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Use  Areas 


Allotments 


Percent  of  Estimated 

Use  Area  Number  of 

In  Animals  a/ 

Allotment  (198(1) 


Duration 

of 

Veqetative 

Use 

Use 

Months 

Class 

(AUMs) 

McGee  Mountain 

Alder  Creek 

93% 

Wilder  Bilk 

7% 

50 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Mountains 

Mountains 

74% 

Deer  Creek 

5% 

Desert  Valley 

7% 

Happy  Creek 

13.5% 

Wilder  Bilk 

.5% 

187 

Black  Rock  Range 

Paiute  Meadows 

100% 

267 

East 

12 
12 


Horse 
Horse 


300 


2,244 
3,204 


Little  Owyhee 
Spring  Range 

Snowstorm 
Mountains 

Slumbering  Hills 
North 


Little  Owyhee 


Bullhead 
Little  Owyhee 

Daveytown 


100% 


80% 
20% 


100% 


777  c/ 

21  c/ 
7 


12 


12 
12 


Horse 


Horse 
Horse 


9,324 

252 
84 


Krum  Hills  b/ 


Eugene 

Mountains  b/ 

Slumbering  Hills 
South  b/ 


Sand  Dunes 
Blue  Mountain 

Humboldt  Valley 
Sand  Dunes 


92% 
8% 


94% 


100% 


318 
211 

319 


12 
12 

12 


Horse 
Horse 

Horse 


3,816 
2,532 

3,828 


Lower  Paradise 

Golconda  Butte 

69% 

Valley  b/ 

Sand  Pass 

12% 

Eden  Valley 

4% 

Osgood  b/ 

Golconda  Butte 

10% 

Eden  Valley 

20% 

Bullhead 

26% 

Scott  Spring 

5% 

Osgood 

39% 

Bloody  Runs 

b/ 

Long  Canyon 

12% 

Paradise  Hill 

1% 

Asa  Moore 

9% 

Bloody  Run 

34% 

Sand  Pass 

44% 

36 


35 


167 


12 


12 


12 


Horse 


Horse 


Horse 


432 


420 


2,004 


Hot  Springs 
Mountain* 


Hot  Springs 

Peak 
Scott  Spring 
Eden  Valley 


41% 


27% 
31% 


125 


12 


Horse 


1,500 


a/  Numbers  estimated  from  1977  inventory  using  14%  annual  increase.   It  should  be  noted  that  all 
WH/B  inventories  were  conducted  from  either  fixed  wing  aircraft  or  helicopter  and  that  aerial 
surveys  are  at  best  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  population  size.   Caughley  (1974)  found  in 
his  study  and  search  of  the  literature  that  the  closest  an  aerial  survey  ever  came  to  the 
actual  population  size  was  89  percent.   (Reference  Paradise  and  Denio  URAs  Step  III.) 
b/  Areas  that  are  within  the  checkerboard  land  pattern, 
c/  Numbers  from  1979  inventory. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Paradis 
and  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analyses,  1979. 
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boldt  River  Gorge,  Paradise  Valley,  the  Sand 
Dunes,  the  King  Lear  Peak  region  of  the  Jackson 
Mountains,  the  north  end  of  the  Bilk  Creek  Moun- 
tains, Mahogany  Mountain  and  a  section  along  the 
Humboldt  River. 

Visual  class  designations  of  III  and  IV  denote 
varying  degrees  of  generally  average  scenery  or 
areas  that  are  seldom  seen  and  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  significant  impacts  from  visual  changes. 
Seedings  are  an  exception  to  this  statement  in  that 
they  usually  create  a  visual  contrast  greater  than 
the  acceptable  level  for  a  Class  III  area.  In  Appen- 
dix J,  Table  J-1  lists  the  average  impacts  of  range 
improvements.  The  Visual  Resource  Management 
Classes  Map  (Chapter  2)  illustrates  the  distribution 
by  class. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Presently,  1 1 26  cultural  resource  sites  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  EIS  area.  For  management  purposes, 
sites  have  been  classified  into  the  following  types: 
open  aboriginal,  rock  shelters  and  caves,  rock  art, 
isolated  finds  and  small  sites,  historic  sites,  perma- 
nent historic  trails,  explorer  routes,  and  historic  rail- 
road routes.  Site  locations  are  plotted  on  Paradise 
and  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analyses  maps.  The  draft 
Class  I  inventories  which  have  been  completed  for 
the  Paradise  and  Denio  Planning  Units  contain  site- 
specific  information  concerning  location,  ownership 
status,  site  description,  significance,  rating,  condi- 
tion, and  existing  protective  and  interpretive  meas- 
ures. 

The  inventory  status  for  cultural  resources  in  the 
EIS  area  is  limited;  only  .25  percent  (10,802.34 
acres)  of  the  planning  area  has  been  intensively  in- 
ventoried at  a  Class  III  level.  In  addition  .41  percent 
(17,880.86  acres)  has  been  inventoried  at  a  Class  II 
level.  No  extensive,  stratified  random  sampling  of 
the  cultural  resources  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area  has  been  undertaken  to  date,  making 
it  extremely  difficult  to  make  accurate,  quantified, 
predictive  statements. 

Sensitivity  overlays  have  been  developed  for  the 
Paradise  and  Denio  Planning  Units.  These  identify 
areas  where  high  densities  of  prehistoric  sites  are 
likely  to  occur  based  on  present  data  for  the  area. 
The  methodology  utilized  in  determining  archeologi- 
cally  sensitive  areas  and  reservations  concerning 
the  use  of  this  data  in  predicting  site  occurrence 
are  outlined  in  Appendix  I,  Section  1 . 

Several  National  Register  properties  are  located 
in  the  EIS  area.  A  2.5  mile  segment  of  the  Apple- 
gate-Lassen  Emigrant  Trail  passes  through  the 
Denio  Planning  Unit  and  is  included  in  a  one-mile 


wide  trail  corridor  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  Micca 
House  (CrNV-02-427)  and  the  Silver  State  Flour  Mill 
(CrNV-02-585)  are  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  Camp  Winfield  Scott,  Fort  McDermitt, 
and  the  Winnemucca  Hotel  are  on  the  Nevada 
State  Park  System  priority  list  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register.  All  of  these  sites,  except  for  the 
Applegate-Lassen  Trail  segment,  are  located  on  pri- 
vate land.  The  Hamlin-Pasquale  petroglyph  and 
lithic  scatter  site  (CrNV-02-371)  which  is  on  Forest 
Service  land  is  also  considered  eligible  for  National 
Register  nomination. 

The  majority  of  the  cultural  resource  sites  in  the 
EIS  area  are  in  a  somewhat  deteriorated  condition 
due  to  vandalism,  erosion,  and/or  livestock.  Van- 
dalism of  sites  takes  several  forms.  The  most  prev- 
alent of  these  is  the  locally  popular  recreational  ac- 
tivity of  "arrowhead  hunting"  which  effectively  robs 
archeological  sites  of  important  chronological  indi- 
cators. Unauthorized  excavation  is  another 
common  source  of  resource  deterioration.  Of  the 
15  recorded  rock-shelters  in  the  EIS  area  whose 
condition  has  been  documented,  10  (67  percent) 
have  been  vandalized.  Roads  in  the  vicinity  of  cul- 
tural resource  sites  dramatically  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  vandalism  by  providing  access  to  sites. 

Because  historical  and  archeological  sites  are  sit- 
uated on  or  just  below  the  ground  surface  they  are 
susceptible  to  disturbance  or  destruction  by  on- 
going erosional  and  weathering  processes.  All  cul- 
tural resource  sites  in  the  EIS  area  have  been  sub- 
jected, to  some  degree,  to  the  forces  of  natural 
erosion.  In  those  areas  where  overgrazing  and  re- 
duction of  vegetation  have  occurred  accelerated 
erosion  and  deterioration  of  cultural  resource  sites 
has  resulted. 

Trampling  by  cattle  and  wild  horses,  as  well  as 
disturbances  resulting  from  range  development  pro- 
jects and  wild  horse  traps,  have  caused  deteriora- 
tion of  cultural  resource  sites  in  the  past.  A  more 
detailed  description  of  the  impacts  to  cultural  re- 
sources due  to  livestock,  wild  horse  and  range  de- 
velopments may  be  found  in  Appendix  I,  Section  2. 


RECREATION 


The  recreation  resources  in  the  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area  were  identified  and  evaluated  using 
the  Recreation  Information  System  (RIS)  in  BLM 
Manual  6111.  Activities  such  as  fishing,  various 
types  of  hunting,  winter  sports,  vegetation  and  min- 
eral collecting  and  sightseeing  are  evaluated  based 
on  criteria  set  up  to  rate  the  quality  of  the  various 
opportunities. 
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Although  some  areas  are  highly  rated  for  various 
recreation  opportunities,  use  in  the  resource  area  is 
extremely  light  and  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pine  Forest  area.  In  1977  the  area  received 
7111  visitor  days,  in  1978  it  had  4843  visitor  days, 
and  in  1979  it  received  6505  visitor  days.  A  visitor 
day  is  twelve  hours  of  site  use,  whether  it  is  one 
person  for  twelve  hours,  twelve  people  for  one  hour 
or  any  combination  between. 

An  estimated  200,447  visitor  days  occurred  on 
the  Resource  Area  in  1977  (Jones  and  Loomis 
1979  and  Pine  Forest  Visitor  Use  Data,  Winne- 
mucca  District  Files  1979).  Those  recreation  activi- 
ties that  are  expected  to  be  influenced  are  hunting, 
fishing,  zoological  sightseeing  (viewing  wild  horses 
and  burros)  and,  to  a  very  small  degree,  camping. 
During  1979,  hunting  had  34,610  visitor  days,  zoo- 
logical sightseeing  had  200  and  camping  had  ap- 
proximately 12,000  (Jones  and  Loomis  1979). 

Fishing  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  in- 
creased from  61,000  angler  days  in  1976  to  76,000 
in  1977  and  to  85,000  in  1978,  then  decreased  to 
71,000  in  1979.  The  Pine  Forest-Onion  Valley  Res- 
ervoir area  receives  approximately  five  to  ten  per- 
cent of  the  fishing  use  in  the  resource  area  (Pine 
Forest  Visitor  Use  Data,  Winnemucca  District  Files 
1979),  with  the  remainder  in  mountain  streams. 
Presently  86  percent  of  the  streams  are  below  BLM 
habitat  standards  (see  Chapter  2,  Aquatic  Habitat 
Section). 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


There  are  67  permittees  authorized  to  graze  live- 
stock on  the  77  allotments  within  the  Paradise- 
Denio  EIS  Area.  Most  of  these  ranchers  are  li- 
censed to  graze  cattle  and  a  few  horses  (Table  2- 
9).  However,  three  permittees  graze  both  cattle  and 
sheep,  while  there  is  one  rancher  who  is  strictly  a 
sheep  operator.  These  livestock  have  harvested  an 
average  of  192,073  AUMs  of  available  vegetation 
annually  over  the  past  three  years. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  cattle  ranchers  using 
public  land  in  the  resource  area  are  cow-calf  opera- 
tors. Many  operators  maintain  a  livestock  breeding 
management  program  using  registered  bulls  and 
breeding  in  early  summer  with  subsequent  calving 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  The  calf  crop  aver- 
ages 72  percent  in  this  area  (Mitchell  and  Garrett 
1977),  as  compared  to  86  percent  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  (Ensminger  1968),  with  an  over- 
all herd  death  loss  of  about  7  percent.  Most  opera- 
tors brand  in  the  spring  and  sell  their  calves  in  the 
winter  and  spring  (Torell  et  al.  1980).  Weaning 
weights  average  381  pounds  (Mitchell  and  Garrett 
1977). 


Most  sheep  operations  graze  on,  or  trail  through, 
several  allotments  while  most  cattle  operations 
graze  within  only  one  or  two  allotments.  Sheep 
ranchers  in  the  resource  area  follow  a  seasonal 
breeding  program  rather  than  the  yearlong  breeding 
in  cattle  operations.  Breeding  of  ewes  usually  de- 
pends on  the  type  of  lambing  method.  Most  sheep 
operations  in  the  resource  area  lamb  on  the  range 
but  some  are  starting  to  convert  to  shed  lambing. 
For  range  lambing,  the  rams  are  usually  put  with 
the  ewes  during  November  or  December,  depend- 
ing on  the  facilities  the  operator  has  for  lambing. 
For  shed  lambing,  the  rams  are  put  with  the  ewes 
after  the  lambs  are  weaned  in  August.  Most  lamb- 
ing is  planned  to  take  advantage  of  abundant 
forage  during  the  period  between  lambing  and 
weaning.  If  range  ewes  are  lambed  without  sheds  it 
is  more  desirable  to  have  the  lambs  born  in  April 
and  early  May.  If  sheds  are  available  however, 
range  lambs  may  be  born  in  February  and  March. 

Lambs  are  weaned  in  late  August,  September,  or 
early  October,  at  which  time  the  sheep  are  trailed 
back  to  the  ranch  or  put  into  corrals  on  the  range 
for  separation  of  market  lambs  for  sale.  The  ewes 
are  then  usually  put  back  onto  the  range  since  the 
sheep  operators  have  either  year-round  grazing 
permits  or  are  off  the  public  lands  from  November 
to  March.  When  sheep  are  off  the  public  rangeland 
they  are  kept  on  private  pastures.  Most  sheep  op- 
erators market  their  lambs  by  contract  sale  for  the 
whole  crop  earlier  in  the  season.  In  some  oper- 
ations the  lambs  are  separated  into  three  catego- 
ries: feeders,  fat  lambs,  and/or  second  lambs. 
Feeder  lambs  are  fattened  for  a  short  period  after 
shipment,  fat  lambs  are  immediatly  slaughtered 
after  shipment,  and  second  lambs  are  held  for 
feeding  for  several  weeks  after  shipment  before 
slaughter.  Generally,  the  lamb  crop  averages  100- 
115  percent  but  can  be  as  high  as  125  percent 
while  average  weaning  weights  are  80-95  pounds 
but  can  be  100  pounds  for  early  lambs  (personal 
communication  between  Gerald  Smith  and  Belzar- 
ena/Ellison  1980).  Lamb  crops  can  exceed  100 
percent  since  the  incidence  of  twins  in  sheep  is 
quite  high.  Bands  usually  average  1,000  to  1,200 
head  of  sheep  per  band. 

Grazing  usually  begins  in  spring  in  the  valleys 
and  lower  foothills  and  progresses  to  higher  eleva- 
tions in  early  summer.  Livestock  move  back  down 
in  early  fall  when  cold  weather  forces  them  off  the 
summer  range.  About  half  the  permittees  are  au- 
thorized to  graze  livestock  for  various  periods  of 
winter  use  at  the  lower  elevations  (Table  2-9).  Hay 
and  private  pasture  provide  forage  for  the  remain- 
ing livestock  through  the  winter.  Most  permittees 
adjacent  to  Forest  Service  lands  graze  BLM  public 
land  in  the  spring,  summer  range  on  the  national 
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PRESENT  LIVESTOCK  CRAZING  SITUATION 
PARADISE-OENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Allotment  Name 


Andorno 
Antelope 
Asa  Moore 
Bloody  Run 

Buffalo 
Bullhead 
Buttermilk 


Chimney  Creek 
Cordero 

Crowley 
Daveytown 

Double  H  - 
Fden  Valley 
Eleven  Mile  Flat 
Flat  Creek 
Fort  Scott 
Fort  McDermltt 

C.allagher  Flat 


C-olconda  But  te 
Crantte 


Hanson  Creek 
Hot  Springs  Peak 
Indian  Creek 
Iron  Point 
Jakes  Creek 


Jordan  Meadows 

Little  Owyhee  (Summer) 


Little  Owvhee  (Spring) 


Long  Canvon 
Lower  Quinn  Rlv 


McHermit 
Mulllnlx 
Osgood 


Owyhee 
Paradise  Hill 


Pole  Creek 

Oulnn  River 

Rebel  Creek 
Sand  Pass 
Scott  Spring 


Approx 

lmate 

1979 

Numbers  and 

Perlods- 

,_/         Kind  of  LI 

vestock  b/ 

of-Use  c/ 

650 

C 

4/13-6/14 

410 

7 

C 
H 

4/13-6/14 

222 

C 

4/13-6/14 

13 

H 

500 

C 

4/1-7/15 

10 

H 

418 

C 

4/15-9/15 

11 

H 

600 

C 

4/1-7/30 

B 

H 

600 

c 

11/1-8/30 

8 

H 

540 

t 

11/1-8/30 

10 

H 

790 

C  h/ 

3/20-6/15 

12 

S 

6,000 

C 

4/26-9/30 

260 

H 

478 

C  h/ 

4/16-5/23 

86° 

C    h/ 

4/16-5/23 

12 

H 

300 

r 

H 

4/16-5/23 

872 

r. 

4/16-5/23 

10 

H 

185 

c 

4/16-5/23 

4 

H 

75 

c 

4/1-11/30 

2 

H 

6/21-8/1 

1,316 

c 

100 

H 

5/1-10/31 

799 

C  h/ 

4/1-9/30 

12 

S 

2,300 

c 

11/15-3/31 

7Ro 

r 

20 

H 

350 

r 

4/1-8/31 

20 

H 

4/1-10/31 

404 

c 

3/1-2/29 

Use  Areas  other 
Than  Paradlse- 
nenlo  8. A.  d/ 


Permittee's 

Yearlong 

Dependency  e/ 


Permittee'  b 

Critical   Period 

Dependency  i_l 


Last  Three  1979  Licensed 

Tear's   Average  Livestock 

Use   (AUHs)  Die  (AUMs) 


1,850 

1,504 

8 

340 

10 

1,316 


400 
550 


(  700 
(      17 

372 
1,850 

250 

600 

35 

3,759 

6,000 

260 
6,000 

260 
1,300 

340 

500 
10 

222 


2,300 
1,504 


9/1-12/31;    4/5-4/15 
3/15-4/21;    11/16-11/19 
3/1-1/31 


4/1-11/30 

5/1-5/31;    10/1-11/30 

4/1-10/31 
11/1-3/31 
1/1-1/30 
11/1-3/31 
1/1-1/31 
11/1-3/31 
4/15-8/14 

4/15-8/14 
5/2-5/20 

4/1-8/31;     10/1-8/31 

4/16-5/31;  9/14-9/24 

11/1-3/31 

3/1-2/25 

3/1-2/25 
3/1-2/25 

3/16-9/30 
5/10-9/5 


2.300 

1,757 

600 


4/1-7/31:  11/1-12/31 

4/1-7/31;  11/1-12/31 

4/1-7/31;  11/1-12/31 

4/1-9/15 

3/16-10/31 

4/1-5/31;  9/1-9/30 

3/1-9/30 

3/1-8/15:  11/16-2/28 


PV 

PV,  FS 

PV,  FS 

PV,  FS 

PV 


PV,  PL,  SG 
PV,  FS 


PV,  FS,  EL 
FV,  EL 


PV,  SO 
PV,  FS 


4/11-5/31 

PV. 

FS 

2/28-9/15; 

11/1 

-2/29 

PV, 

FS 

11/1-1/30 

PV, 

FS 

11/1-1/30 

PV 

12/1-2/29 

PV 

12/1-2/29 

PV 

12/1-2/29 

PV. 

FS 

4/1-7/31 

PV 

4/16-5/20 

PV. 

FS 

3/1-9/15; 

11/1- 

2/29 

PV 

4/1-12/31 

3/1-9/15: 

11/1- 

2/29 

PV 

4/1-12/31 

6/1-9/30 

PV. 

FS 

PV 

PV,  FS 

PV,  FS 

PV,  VA 

PV 

PV,  SO 


776 
958 
575 
578 
727 
486 
3S6 
5,059 


855 
805 
87s 
563 
577 
727 
485 


Active 
Preference 

(Aims) 


366 

854 


805 
87} 
563 
583 
728 
485 


703 

630 

741 

579 

324 

900 

29 

88 

552 

0 

0 

332 

162 

208 

208 

366 

460 

460 

189 

189 

189 

2.743 

2,856 

2,856 

2,375 

452 

2,700 

0 

0 

16 

1,686 

1,686 

1,687 

2,639 

2,639 

2,629 

159 

139 

1,542 

2,242 

2,679 

2,678 

433 

320 

320 

1,830 

1,514 

2,149 

49 

49 

49 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

515 

515 

520 

1,089 

1,089 

1,089 

108 

108 

108 

1,770 

1,770 

1.770 

250 

250 

250 

1,241 
^66 

1,139 
122 

653 
587 

987 

210 
308 

210 
373 

210 
413 

9,049 
10,458 

10,262 
9,934 

10,262 
7,261 

0 

0 

20,537 

538 

1,592 

237 

1,613 

1.698 

238 

3,71* 
1,697 

237 

188 

188 

188 

133 

133 

133 

1,782 

1.782 

1,782 

1,607 

1,608 

1,605 

599 

448 

892 

426 

273 

273 

686 

686 

685 

1,177 

1,335 

1,335 

2,527 

2.375 

2,375 

292 

310 

447 

1,059 

1,000 

1,000 

1,867 

1,867 

1,867 

417 

419 

419 
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TABLE    2-9 


Allotment  Name 


Permittee  a/ 


Approximate 

Numbers   and 

Kind  of   Livestock   b/ 


1979 
Perlods- 
of-Use  c/ 


Use  Areas  Other 
Than  Paradlse- 
Denio   R.A.    d/ 


Permittee's  Permittee's  Last  Three  1979   Licensed 

Yearlong  Critical   Period      Year's   Average  Livestock 

Dependency  e/  Dependency   f/  Use    (AUMs)  Use    (AUMs) 


Active 
Preferenc 

(AUMs) 


Singus 
Sod  House 

Solid  Silver 

Spring  Creek 

Sugar  Loaf 

Tall  Corral 

Twenty-Five 


Willow  Creek 
William  Stock 
White  House 
Zimmerman 

Alder  Creek 

Blue  Mountain 
Coyote  Hills 


400 
1,300 


C  h/ 
H  h/ 
C  h/ 


1,850 

S 

1,500 

c 

6 

H 

1,187 

C 

(    2,700 

C 

(          25 

H 

2,200 

C  h/ 

45 

H 

1,441 

S  h/ 

4/16-5/18 
3/1-2/29 

4/16-5/21 

3/1-2/29 

4/16-6/15 

3/1-4/15;  10/16-11/30 

12/1-1/31 

3/1-2/29 

4/1-10/31 

4/13-6/20 

3/20-10/15;  11/1-1/31 

4/1-11/30 

4/1-5/31;  9/16-11/30 

4/1-8/30 

3/16-4/15;  5/1-6/30 

4/15-9/30;  11/1-11/30 
4/1-10/31 

3/1-2/29 
12/1-1/15;  3/1-2/29 

3/1-4/30;  10/1-2/29 

3/19-2/29 

4/1-1/31 

4/1-1/31 

4/1-7/31;  11/1-11/30 


PV, 

PS 

PV, 

FS 

PV, 

FS 

PV, 

FS 

PV, 

FS 

PV, 

EL 

PV, 

EL 

PV 
PV 

PV,  PS 

PV,  PS 

PV,  EL,  SG 

PV,  VA 

PV 


35      35 
21      21 


242 
2,505 

246 

1,701 

568 

620 

1,054 

4,997 
1,318 

1,000 

4,716 


261 

473 

240 

2,100 

600 

615 

1,054 

3,789 
1,601 

1,233 

5,907 


261 
2,831 

239 

2,098 

600 

623 

1,054 

3,789 
1,601 

1,231 

5,907 


0 
7,371 

0 
17,819 

6,032 
11,787 

3.057 

3,336 

4,313 

1,598 

1,159 

2,397 

Desert  Valley 

Dyke  Hot 
Grassy  Basin 

Happy  Creek 

Horse  Creek 

Hoi  Iowa y  Mountain 

Humboldt  Valley 


Jackeon  Mountains 
Kings  River 
Little  HorBe  Creek 


Pueblo  Mountain 
Sand  Dunes 


4/1-7/15;  10/16-12/31 


Sand  Hills 
South  Fork 


AAA 

237 

C  h/ 

4/1-10/31; 

12/1 

-1/10 

PV 

EBB 

263 

11 

C 

4/16-10/31 
4/16-10/31 

PV 

ccc 

836 
10 

C  h/ 
H 

4/1-12/31 

PV 

p. 

800 
20 

C  h/ 
K 

4/1-9/30 
4/1-9/30 

PV 

DOD 

400 
15 

C  h/ 
H 

6/1-9/15 
7/16-3/30 

PV, 

BU 

MM 

1,757 

C  V 

4/1-7/31 

PV, 

so 

WW 

2,200 
4j 

C  h/ 

H 

3/1-4/30; 

1 1/1- 

■2/29 

PV 

EEE 

400 

C 

4/1-7/31 

PV 

PFF 

75 
15 

C 
H 

4/1-12/31 

PV 

GGG 

835 

C 

4/1-7/31 

PV 

WW 

2,200 
45 

C  h/ 
H 

3/1-2/29 

PV 

HHH 

2,000 
50 

C 
H 

3/1-9/30; 
4/15-9/15 

3/1-: 

!/29 

PV, 

BIT 

III 

69 
20 

C   h/ 
H 

4/1-10/31 
4/1-10/31 

PV 

JJJ 

1,500 
20 

C 
H 

3/22-11/31 

PV 

KKF. 

2,350 

C 

3/22-11/31 

PV 

KKK 

LLL 
MM 
MMM 
NNN 

DDD 

BBB 


278 
1,757 


4/1-12/31 

6/15-9/15 

4/1-1/15;  3/1-2/29 

3/1-2/29 

3/1-9/30;  11/31-2/28 

3/1-7/15;  12/15-2/29 

4/16-6/15;  11/16-2/15 

4/16-10/31 
4/16-10/31 


PV, 

BU 

PV, 

sn 

PV, 

SO 

PV 

PV, 

BU 

PV, 

BU 

1,486 

1,636 

1,636 

326 

326 

326 

3,724 

3,724 

3,724 

4,389 

4,449 

4,449 

804 

782 

780 

1,761 

1,760 

1,763 

118 
12,263 

0 
12,263 

1,228 
12,266 

11,587 

11,517 

12,192 

7,826 

7,827 

7,827 

1,060 

1,060 

1,058 

9,541 

9,700 

8,642 

1,472 

1,068 

1,656 

3,316 

3,316 

3,314 

367 

367 

368 

183 

183 

183 

490 

523 

255 

359 

358 

360 

Wilder-Bilk 


Paradise  Planning  Unit 
Denlo  Planning  Unit 


BBB 
000 
PPP 


46  g/ 
24  g/ 


9/16-2/29 
3/1-2/29 
4/1-10/25 
4/3-10/31 


13,954 

13,887 

13,877 

2,094 

1,421 

3,430 

87,389 

132,090 

101.375 

111,720 

192,073 

188,764 

225,857 

Total 
Average 


64.R2B  Animal  Unit 


a/  Letters  are  used  Instead  of  names  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  operators 

b/  Numbers  and  kind  of  livestock  from  10  year  grazing  plan.   Numbers  not  sho 

c/  Periods  of  use  from  1979  licenses. 

d/  PV  -  Private;  FS  -  Forest  Service  land;  BU  -  Rums  District,  BLM;  EL  -  Elko  District 

Winnemucca  District,  BLM. 
e/  Yearlong  Dependency  based  on  the  formula:   AUMs  on  ParadlBe-Denio  Resource  Area  (3  y 


data  not  available.  C  =  cattle;  H  -  horses;  S 
rlct,  BLM;  VA  -  Vale  District,  BLM;  SC  =  Sono 


-Cerlach  R.A. , 


Total  Herd  Siz 


12  i 


nthe 


f/  Critical  period  based  on  the  time  from  April  1  -  September  1,  follows  the  f 

AUMs  on  Paradlse-Denlo  R.A.  betw 


Total  Herd  Size  x  5  months  (April  1  -  Sept.  1) 


£/  One  or  more  permittees  operate  in  both  Planning  Units 
h/  Based  on  1979  Grazing  License. 


age.)   The  second  column  Indicates  operators' 
dependency  for  all  allotments  In  which 
they  graze  livestock, 
la: 

April  1  and  Sept ■  1 .  The  second  column  indicates  operators' 
dependency  for  all  allotments  In  which 
they  graze  livestock. 


Source:   U.S.  Depar 


of  the  Interior,  Bur 


rlct,  Paradlse-Denlo  Grazing  Files 
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forest,  then  return  to  public  land  or  their  private 
land  in  the  fall. 

The  huge  expanses  of  land  and  the  availability  of 
yearlong  grazing  have  allowed  a  few  ranchers  in 
the  area  to  operate  a  low  cost,  low  labor  style  of 
ranching  described  by  many  ranchers  in  the  area 
as  a  wild-cow  operation.  In  general,  wild-cow  oper- 
ations are  characterized  by  use  of  large,  unfenced 
grazing  areas  where  the  cattle  must  fend  for  them- 
selves for  most  of  the  year.  With  this  level  of  man- 
agement, livestock  distribution  becomes  a  problem. 
This  results  in  almost  100  percent  utilization  of 
vegetation  close  to  water  and  little  use  in  areas 
away  from  water.  In  addition,  grazing  is  difficult  to 
administer  in  these  vast  areas. 

Extensive  blocks  of  public  land  make  up  a  major 
portion  of  the  resource  area.  Small  tracts  of  private 
land,  usually  associated  with  springs  or  streams, 
are  found  scattered  throughout  the  area  (see  Land 
Status  Map,  Chapter  1).  The  larger  private  tracts 
occur  on  good  soils  where  ground  water  or  river 
water  is  available  for  irrigation. 

Public  and  privately-owned  (land  grant  railroad) 
land  forms  a  checkerboard  pattern  that  requires  a 
coordinated  grazing  administration  and  range  im- 
provement program. 

Administration  of  the  vegetation  resource  on  the 
area  in  the  past  has  been  difficult  at  times.  Stag- 
gered or  pyramid  licensing  has  been  impossible  to 
administer  effectively  and  often  resulted  in  tres- 
passing (Paradise-Denio  MFP  1979).  Trespass 
under  other  circumstances  was  not  unusual,  but  re- 
cently better  supervision  and  an  ear  tagging  pro- 
gram have  reduced  the  problem.  Overobligation  of 
the  vegetation  resource  has  reduced  productivity, 
as  the  results  of  the  1978  range  survey  indicate 
(Table  1-1). 

The  range  survey  also  revealed  that  37  percent 
(1,373,786  acres)  of  the  resource  area  is  currently 
suitable  for  grazing  by  livestock  and  wild  horses 
(Appendix  G,  Table  G-1).  On  the  other  hand,  63 
percent  (2,354,828  acres)  was  determined  to  be 
unsuitable  or  potentially  suitable  for  grazing  due  to 
slope  in  excess  of  50  percent,  areas  over  four 
miles  from  water,  and  for  grazing  capacity  less  than 
32  acres  per  AUM.  Refer  to  Appendix  G,  Table  G-1 
for  suitability  acreage  by  allotment  and  the  method- 
ology for  suitability  determination. 

An  average  of  seven  ranches  change  ownership 
each  year  in  the  resource  area,  constituting  a  10 
percent  yearly  turnover  in  livestock  operators  using 
public  land. 

The  dependency  of  each  permittee  for  grazing  on 
the  public  land  in  the  resource  area  is  shown  in 
Table  2-9.  Dependency  refers  to  the  vegetation 
needs  of  the  livestock.  The  average  yearlong  de- 


pendency for  grazing  on  BLM  administered  public 
land  is  24.8  percent  while  dependency  during  the 
critical  five  month  spring-summer  grazing  season 
on  public  land  is  41.7  percent. 


WILDERNESS 


A  wilderness  inventory,  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 603(a)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (FLPMA),  is  currently  being  completed  on 
the  public  lands  within  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area.  The  Wilderness  Inventory  Handbook 
describes  procedures  involved  in  conducting  the  in- 
ventory. Lands  tentatively  determined  to  possess 
wilderness  characteristics  via  this  inventory  are  re- 
ferred to  as  proposed  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
(WSAs).  The  State  Director's  decisions  concerning 
location  and  acreage  of  each  WSA  are  scheduled 
to  be  announced  on  November  15,  1980.  Unless 
formally  protested,  these  decisions  will  become 
final  on  December  15,  1980. 

Until  Congress  acts  and  officially  designates  wil- 
derness areas,  the  grazing,  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  uses  that  existed  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
FLPMA  (October  21,  1976)  may  continue  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  as  on  that  date,  even  if 
these  uses  impair  wilderness  suitability.  New  or  ex- 
panded activities  will  be  allowed  only  if  they  meet 
the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  BLM  Interim  Manage- 
ment Policy  and  Guidelines  and  in  the  BLM  3802 
regulations  (Exploration  and  Mining  Wilderness 
Review). 

The  affected  environment  is  identified  as  the 
area  which  might  be  influenced  by  the  proposed 
action  and/or  alternatives.  The  areas  discussed  are 
those  proposed  WSAs  within  the  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area  where  proposed  land  treatments 
would  affect  wilderness  suitability. 

Ten  proposed  WSAs  were  identified  within  the 
Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  during  the  1979- 
1980  wilderness  inventory  conducted  by  the  BLM 
(Table  2-10). 

These  areas  were  so  identified  because  they 
contain  5,000  acres  or  more  of  natural  and  road- 
less public  land  and  have  outstanding  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfined  types  of 
recreation. 

Detailed  reports  of  each  intensive  inventory  area 
are  on  file  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca  District 
Office  and  Nevada  State  Office. 
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Unit 
Number 


TABLE  2-10 

PROPOSED  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Study  Areas 


Acreage 


Allotments 


600  Blue  Lakes  23,927 

603  South  Jackson  Mountains  61,708 

606  North  Jackson  Mountains  25,780 

620  Black  Rock  Desert  a/  333,111 

621  Pahute  Peak  a/  27,596 

622  North  Black  Rock  Range  a/  4,000 
6  37  McGee  Mountain  b/  25,406 
642  Pueblo  Mountains  c/  600 
827  North  Fork  Little  Humboldt  d/  81,320 
859  Disaster  Peak  b/  19,135 


Alder  Creek,  Pine  Forest 

Jackson  Mountains 

Jackson  Mountains,  Deer  Creek 

Jackson  Mountains,  Black  Rock  Desert 

Paiute  Meadows,  Black  Rock  Desert 

Paiute  Meadows 

Alder  Creek 

Pueblo  Mountains 

Little  Owyhee 

Kings  River,  Hollaway  Mountains 


TOTAL 


602,583 


a/   Proposed  Wilderness  Study  Areas  contiguous  with  Sonoma-Gerlach  Resource  Area. 

Acreage  indicated  is  for  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area. 
_b/   Proposed  Wilderness  Study  Areas  that  are  contiguous  with  other  states  and  other 

federal  agency  lands  (only  Nevada  BLM  acreage  given), 
c/  Wilderness  Study  Area  identified  due  to  an  accelerated  inventory.   Inventory 

decision  currently  under  appeal  to  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals. 
d/   Proposed  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA)  that  overlaps  Elko  District  Boundary  (only 

Paradise-Denio  acres  given). 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca 
District,  wilderness  study  files,  compiled  1980. 
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ECONOMICS 


The  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Area  includes  parts  of 
three  northern  Nevada  counties.  Humboldt  County 
will  be  the  focus  of  much  of  the  economic  analysis 
because  92  percent  of  the  EIS  Area,  and  the  City 
of  Winnemucca  (a  major  regional  trade  center)  lie 
within  this  county.  Although  some  purchases  are 
made  in  Elko  and  Reno,  Nevada;  Boise,  Idaho;  and 
Burns,  Oregon;  Winnemucca  is  the  major  source  of 
trade  for  the  area.  Purchases  made  in  the  other 
cities  by  residents  of  the  EIS  region  are  probably 
not  significant  to  their  economies. 

RANCH  ECONOMICS 

There  are  67  ranching  operations  with  BLM  graz- 
ing permits  in  the  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Area  (66 
cattle,  1  sheep).  These  ranches  have  225,857 
AUMs  of  active  preference  on  public  land.  Licensed 
use  for  the  past  three  years  (March  1 ,  1 977  to  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1980)  has  averaged  192,073  AUMs  per 
year,  85  percent  of  active  preference.  EIS  area  per- 
mittees' dependence  on  the  public  lands  to  meet 
livestock  vegetation  requirements  averages  25  per- 
cent. Most  permittees  rely  on  BLM-managed  vege- 
tation for  not  more  than  eight  months  of  the  year. 
Reliance  is  greatest  during  the  spring  and  summer 
grazing  season.  Dependence  rises  to  an  average 
42  percent  in  the  period  April  1  to  September  1 . 

RANCH  CLASSIFICATION 

The  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  (UNR),  recently 
completed  a  study  (Torell  et  al.  1980)  that  estimat- 
ed the  economic  impacts  (to  individual  economic 
sectors  of  the  Humboldt  County  economy,  including 
ranching,  and  to  the  Humboldt  County  economy  as 
a  whole)  of  proposed  downward  adjustments  in 
BLM  grazing  permits  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area.  The  study,  on  the  basis  of  information 
supplied  by  producer  panels  (composed  of  Para- 
dise-Denio permittees)  and  the  BLM's  Winnemucca 
District  Office,  classified  ranches  by  differences  in 
management  practices.  Two  general  ranch  models 
were  constructed  to  reflect  these  differences.  The 
first  model  represents  ranches  which  have  federal 
grazing  permits  during  the  summer  only.  These 
ranches  are  required  to  support  their  cattle  on 
home-base  property  during  the  winter.  Classifica- 
tions were  made  within  this  model  to  distinguish  be- 
tween ranches  with  Forest  Service  (FS)  grazing 
permits  in  addition  to  their  BLM  permits  and  those 
with  BLM  permits  only.  A  distinction  was  also  made 
between  ranches  which  sell  calves  in  the  fall  and 
those  which  feed  their  calves  through  the  winter 
and  sell  in  the  spring.  The  second  ranch  model 


constructed  in  the  study  represents  ranches  with 
BLM  grazing  permits  during  both  the  summer  and 
winter.  Ranches  represented  by  this  model  typically 
graze  on  public  land  for  ten  months  of  the  year.  A 
summary  of  relevant  information  concerning  the 
ranch  types  represented  by  the  models  is  present- 
ed in  Table  2-11. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  five  ranch  types 
illustrated  by  the  models  represent  "typical" 
ranches  only,  and  that  in  reality  each  ranch  is 
unique,  with  conditions  that  vary  from  those  indicat- 
ed in  the  models. 

The  study  also  prepared  a  budget  for  a  sheep 
ranch.  The  budget  was  not  presented  by  UNR, 
however,  to  avoid  violating  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial information  rules.  There  is  only  one  sheep 
ranch  in  the  EIS  Area. 

Under  existing  conditions  and  on  the  basis  of 
1977-1979  average  livestock  prices,  none  of  the 
five  ranch  classes  managed  to  achieve  net  revenue 
over  fixed  and  variable  costs  (see  Table  2-11).  The 
ranch  models  which  typify  ranches  with  spring  calf 
sales  averaged  net  losses  of  $24,000  if  they  had 
Forest  Service  permits  in  addition  to  their  BLM  per- 
mits and  $34,000  if  they  had  BLM  permits  only.  The 
ranch  models  which  characterized  ranches  with  fall 
calf  sales  averaged  net  losses  of  $170,000  if  they 
had  Forest  Service  permits  and  $50,000  if  they  had 
BLM  permits  only.  The  model  which  typified 
ranches  with  both  winter  and  summer  BLM  permits 
averaged  net  losses  of  approximately  $45,000.  Re- 
sults of  the  computer  models  built  by  UNR  indicate 
that  on  an  aggregated  basis  ranches  with  BLM  per- 
mits in  the  EIS  area  lost  a  total  of  $3.1  million  at 
the  1977-1979  average  price  level  for  livestock.  In 
terms  of  1979  prices,  the  ranches  characterized  by 
spring  calf  sales  and  those  with  both  winter  and 
summer  BLM  permits  managed  to  achieve  positive 
net  revenue,  while  ranches  typified  by  fall  calf  sales 
still  suffered  losses  in  terms  of  net  revenue.  The 
1977-79  average  price  level  for  livestock  was 
chosen  for  the  analysis  in  the  EIS  because  it  was 
felt  to  be  more  representative  of  long-term  average 
livestock  prices  than  the  1 979  price  levels  (see  Ap- 
pendix K,  Table  K-9). 

An  element  deducted  from  ranch  revenue  in 
order  to  compute  net  revenue  is  labor  costs.  Includ- 
ed in  this  cost  is  a  charge  for  the  labor  of  the  oper- 
ator and  his  family.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
separate  the  charge  for  labor  of  the  operator  and 
his  family  from  that  of  hired  hands,  discussions  with 
EIS  area  ranchers  indicate  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  charge  for  labor  stems  from  the  labor  of  the 
operator  and  his  family.  The  UNR  report  used  a 
wage  of  $5.00  per  hour  to  estimate  labor  costs  in 
its  computer  models.  Table  2-1 1  indicates  the  value 
of  ranch  labor  income  for  each  ranch  class.  (See 
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Leased  from 
Railroad  but 
Managed  by  BLM 

Alfalfa  Produc- 
tion (acres) 


TABLE  2-11 
RANCH  CHARACTERISTICS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Summer 
Ranch  Model  a/ 

Winter  Ranch 
Model 

No  F.S. 

Spring 

Sales 

W/F.S. 
Spring 
Sales 

No  F.S. 
Fall 
Sales 

W/F.S. 
Fall 
Sales 

Number  of 
Ranches 

28 

18 

10 

6 

4 

BLM  AlTMs 
P-D  BLM 
Other  BLM 

2,330 
824 

1,103 
0 

2,155 
762 

4,860 
0 

6,500 
0 

F.S.  AUMs 

0 

928 

0 

4,089 

0 

Private  AUMs 

834 

693 

771 

3,055 

0 

170 


120 


78 


261 


3,100 
118 


Grass  Hay  Land 
(harvested 
acres) 

943 

664 

944 

3,168 

174 

Meadow  Pasture 
(acres) 

1,367 

963 

1,286 

4,317 

3,975 

Steer  Calf  Sell- 
ing Wt.  (lbs.) 

554 

554 

385 

385 

454  (650) 

Heifer  Calf 
Selling  Wt. 
(lbs.) 

500 

500 

350 

350 

433  (600) 

Brood  Cows 
Raised 

603 

420 

554 

1,814 

1,000 

Receipts  b/ 

143,807 

100 

,159 

102,842 

336,943 

252,702 

Production  Costs 

177,620 

124 

,443 

153,440 

507,800 

298,192 

Ranch  Labor 
Income 

17,487 

12 

,180 

14,681 

48,071 

40,250 

Net  Ranch  Income 
(Loss) 

(33,813) 

(24,: 

'84) 

(50,598) 

(170,857) 

(45,490) 

w/F.S.   =  With  Forest  Service 
b/   Receipts  are  based  on  1977-1979  average  price  for  livestock, 
c/   Selling  weight  of  yearlings. 

Source:   University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  "Economic  Impact  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Grazing  Allotment  Reductions  of  Humboldt  County  1980." 
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Appendix  K,  Table  K-2  for  labor  hours  required  per 
cow  for  each  ranch  type.) 

RANCHER  WEALTH 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  right  to  treat  grazing  permits  as  real 
property.  A  grazing  permit  is  a  revocable  privilege, 
not  a  right.  However,  because  the  cost  of  grazing 
on  BLM  land  has  been  less  than  that  of  private 
land,  ranchers  have  been  willing  to  pay  extra  for 
the  opportunity  to  graze  on  BLM  range  (Vale  1979, 
Neilson  and  Workman  1971).  As  a  consequence 
the  grazing  permit  has  acquired  a  market  value 
which  contributes  to  the  capital  and  credit  structure 
of  ranches  because  it  can  be  sold  in  the  market- 
place or  used  as  collateral  for  loans. 

The  market  value  of  federal  AUMs  is  generally 
higher  in  northern  Nevada  than  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  because  of  higher  range  productivity 
(Falk,  1980).  Market  value  is  also  affected  by  abun- 
dance of  water,  number  of  range  improvements, 
whether  an  allotment  is  grazed  in  common  or  by  a 
single  permittee,  dependence  on  federal  AUMs, 
and  recently  security  of  tenure  has  become  an  im- 
portant issue  (Smith  1980,  Calendar  1980,  Falk 
1980).  The  EIS  process  in  Nevada  is  causing  un- 
certainty about  the  security  of  federal  AUMs  and  is 
resulting  in  a  downward  adjustment  to  market  value 
(Calendar  1980).  Market  value  ranges  from  $25  to 
$60  per  AUM  with  a  mean  of  about  $50  in  northern 
Nevada  (Falk  1980,  Calendar  1980). 

Permit  value  is  measured  in  terms  of  active  pref- 
erence (the  number  of  AUMs  a  rancher  could  li- 
cense if  he  were  to  use  his  full  authorization).  Total 
active  preference  in  the  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Area  is 
225,857  AUMs.  At  an  average  market  value  of  $50 
per  AUM,  BLM  grazing  permits  contribute 
$1 1 ,292,850  to  the  wealth  of  EIS  Area  ranchers. 

RECREATION  AND  WILDLIFE 

Wildlife  species  expected  to  be  impacted  by  the 
alternatives  including  the  proposed  action  are  mule 
deer,  antelope,  sage  grouse,  and  quail.  Recreation- 
al use  of  the  Onion  Valley-Blue  Lakes  area  would 
also  be  impacted  by  the  alternatives.  Fishing  is  the 
primary  activity  of  the  majority  of  visitors  to  this 
area,  consequently  economic  impacts  resulting 
from  any  change  in  use  are  based  on  the  expendi- 
tures derived  for  angler  days  in  a  study  done  for 
the  Forest  Service  (Hansen  1977).  Economic  im- 
pacts resulting  from  changes  in  hunter  days  are 
based  on  a  study  by  Garrett  (1970)  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nevada,  Reno.  (See  Appendix  K,  for  deriva- 
tion of  wildlife  and  recreation  data.)  Visitor  day,  ex- 
penditure, income  and  employment  data  derived 


from  hunting  of  species  expected  to  be  impacted 
by  the  alternatives  and  recreational  use  of  the 
Onion  Valley-Blue  Lakes  area  are  presented  in 
Table  2-12.  Affected  hunting  and  recreation  activi- 
ties contributed  $122,000  to  Humboldt  County 
income  in  1978.  This  figure  represents  0.3  percent 
of  1978  county  income.  Employment  generated  by 
wildlife  and  recreation  activities  is  1 5  persons  which 
represents  0.4  percent  of  1978  Humboldt  County 
employment. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  ECONOMIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The  population  of  Humboldt  County  was  8,320 
persons  in  1 979  (Governor's  Office  of  Planning  Co- 
ordination, 1979).  The  majority  lived  in  and  around 
the  city  of  Winnemucca  which  lies  partially  inside 
the  southern  border  of  the  EIS  Area  and  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  area's  economy.  In  1975,  the  popu- 
lation in  and  near  Winnemucca  was  4,345,  68  per- 
cent of  the  total  county  population.  The  remainder 
of  the  population  lived  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
county  or  in  the  smaller  communities  of  Denio,  Gol- 
conda,  McDermitt,  Orovada,  Paradise  Valley  and 
Valmy.  Overall  population  density  in  1979  was  0.8 
persons  per  square  mile,  well  below  the  state  aver- 
age of  6.5  persons  per  square  mile.  The  racial  com- 
position of  the  county  is  predominantly  white 
(89.9%  based  on  the  1970  census).  A  large  but  un- 
qualified minority  of  Mexican-Americans  (esti- 
mates range  from  500  to  3,000)  (Jones  and  Loomis 
1979)  and  smaller  minorities  of  Native  Americans 
(8.1%),  blacks  (1%),  and  Asian  Americans  (0.2%) 
complete  the  county's  racial  mix  resulting  in  a  total 
minority  representation  of  10.1  percent  (U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior,  BLM,  Socio-Economic  Profile 
1976). 

The  county's  population  has  grown  at  an  average 
rate  of  three  percent  a  year  since  1 970,  somewhat 
below  the  state's  average  annual  rate  of  4.4  per- 
cent. 

Employment  in  the  county  has  grown  35  percent 
since  1973  (Nevada  Employment  Security  Depart- 
ment (NESD)  1979,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Research,  University  of  Nevada-Reno,  1980). 
High  growth  sectors  include  trade,  finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate,  and  manufacturing  (see  Table 
2-13).  The  unemployment  rate  for  the  county  was 
3.4  percent  in  1978,  below  the  State  rate  of  4.5 
percent  (NESD  1979).  Unemployment  has  aver- 
aged 4.6  percent  since  1973  in  the  county.  See 
Table  2-14  for  comparison  with  the  State. 

Humboldt  County  is  a  rural  area.  Its  economic 
base  is  dependent  on  export  industries  such  as  ag- 
riculture and  tourism.  These  industries  bring  new 
money  into  the  economy  from  nonlocal  sources. 
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TABLE  2-12 

ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  AFFECTED  HUNTING  AND  RECREATION  RELATED 

ACTIVITIES  TO  THE  HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  ECONOMY  (1978) 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Activity 

Visitor 
Days  a/ 

Expenditures 

y 

Income  c/ 

Employment  d/ 

Hunting 
Mule  Deer 
Antelope 
Sage  Grouse 
Quaii 

4,124 

228 

2,199 

5,407 

101,353 

3,639 

43,734 

161,962 

30,000 

1,077 

12,945 

47,941 

4 
0 
2 
6 

Recreation 

Visitor  Use 

at  Onion 

Valley-Blue 

Lake 

6,505 

100,112 

29,633 

4 

Total 


18,463 


410,800 


121,596 


16 


a./  Hunting  visitor  days  were  provided  by  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife  (NDOW).   Visitor  days  represent  1979  data  which  NDOW 
indicated  was  representative  of  an  average  year  (Personal 
communication  Terry  Retterer  1980).   Recreation  visitor  use  is  from 
page  2-34  (Affected  Environment-Recreation) . 

b/  Expenditures  represent  1978  figures.   See  Appendix  K  for  derivation 
of  expenditure  data. 

c/  Expenditures  x  0.296  =  income.   0.296  represents  payments  to 

households  from  sectors  of  the  Humboldt  County  economy  affected  by 
hunting  and  recreation  activity  (from  Fillo  et  al.  1978).   See 
Appendix  K  for  derivation. 

d/  Employment  is  calculated  by  deflating  1978  expenditure  data  back  to 
1976  dollars  by  the  Consumers  Price  Index.   The  result  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  direct  employment  coefficient  (0.0000419377) 
derived  from  Fillo  et  al.  1978  (see  Appendix  K)  to  determine  full 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  employment.   A  full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 
represents  a  2,000  hour  work  year. 

Source:   Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  and  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca  District, 
Paradise-Denio  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team  1980. 
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TABLE  2-13 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


1978 

Income 

Sector 

Sector 

(Thousands  of 

as  Percent 

1978 

as  Percent 

Sector 

Dollars) 

of  Total 

Employment 

of  Total 

Farming  a/ 

5,124 

11 

442 

11 

Mining 

867 

2 

87 

2 

Construction 

3,973 

9 

222 

6 

Manufacturing 

2,689 

6 

286 

7 

Transportation  and 

Public  Utilities 

4,480 

10 

221 

6 

Wholesale  Trade 

2,323 

5 

146 

4 

Retail  Trade 

7,744 

17 

755 

20 

Finance  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate 

1,496 

3 

98 

2 

Services 

7,871 

17 

775 

20 

Government 

Federal 

2,197 

5 

163 

4 

State  and  Local 

6,750 

15 

668 

17 

Total 

45,504 

3,863 

a/  Includes  ranch  income  and  employment. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Regional  Economics  Information  System,  Personal  Income  by  Major 
Sources  1973-78  and  Employment  by  Type  and  Broad  Industrial  Sources 
1973-78,  1980. 
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TABLE  2-14 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  AND  NEVADA 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
Humboldt  County  3.0  3.7  6.3  6.2  4.8  3.4 
Nevada  6.1    7.7   9.6   8.9   7.0   4.5 


Source:   Nevada  Employment  Security  Department  Area  Labor  Review 
Balance  of  State  (1978  &  1979)  and  Labor  Force  Summaries  and 
Establishment  Based  Industrial  Employment,  Data  Sheets  1973-1976. 


TABLE  2-15 
PERCENT ACE  OF  SALES  EXPORTED  BY  PROMINENT  BASIC  SECTORS 
OF  THE  HUMBOLDT  LANDER  ECONOMY 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Total  Dollar 

Percent  of  Total 

Sector 

Sales  (1976) 

Dollar  Sales  Exported. 

Alfalfa  Seed 

12,090,000 

77 

Alfalfa  &  Other 

Hay 

13,398,000 

86 

Livestock 

11,297,000 

96 

Metal 

29,780,000 

90 

Non-Metal 

28,000,000 

90 

Food  Processing 

14,614,000 

93 

Manufacturing 

11,815,000 

90 

Casino 

14,914,000 

67 

Eat,  Drink  &  Lodging 

6,177,000 

75 

Source:   Fillo,  Radtke  &  Lewis,  1978 


TABLE  2-16 

CROSS  CAMING  REVENUES  IN  HUMBOLDT  &  LANDER  COUNTIES  1970-1978 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Year 


Total  Revenue 


1970 

2,147,660 

1971 

2,239,353 

1972 

2,402,714 

1973 

2,780,093 

1974 

3,052,419 

1975 

3,476,657 

1976 

4,126,618 

1977 

5,139,539 

1978 

6,590,000 

%  Increase  Over  Previous  Year 


4.3 
7.3 
15.7 
9.8 
13.9 
18.7 
24.5 
98.  9 


Source:   Fillo,  Radtke  &  Lewis,  1978  and  Nevada  Review  of 
Business  and  Economics,  Vol.  II  No.  3  &  4  and  Vol.  Ill  No.  1. 
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Table  2-15  indicates  the  percentage  of  sales  from 
various  sectors  of  the  Humboldt-Lander  economy 
that  are  exported  from  the  region. 

Per  capita  income  in  the  county  was  $7,539  in 
1978,  below  the  state's  average  of  $9,377  (U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  Regional  Economics  Information  System, 
1980).  Humboldt  County  income,  by  sector,  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  2-16. 

The  importance  of  tourism  to  the  local  economy 
is  reflected  in  the  trade  and  service  sectors  which, 
combined,  accounted  for  40  percent  of  employment 
and  34  percent  of  income  in  1978  (see  Table  2-13). 
Winnemucca  is  the  source  of  the  majority  of  the 
tourist-generated  revenue.  Its  location,  on  Interstate 
80,  Highway  95,  and  proximity  to  the  Oregon  and 
Idaho  borders,  places  it  in  good  position  to  cater  to 
pass-through  and  visiting  tourists. 

The  growth  in  the  tourist  industry  can  best  be  il- 
lustrated by  observing  the  growth  in  the  gaming  in- 
dustry, which  is  probably  the  major  force  attracting 
tourists  to  Nevada  (Fillo  et  al.  1978).  Table  2-17  il- 
lustrates the  growth  in  gaming  revenues  in  the 
Humboldt  and  Lander  Counties  from  1970-1977. 

Agriculture  is  also  an  important  element  of  the  re- 
gion's economic  base.  In  1978  it  accounted  for  11 
percent  of  Humboldt  County  income  and  11  per- 
cent of  employment  (see  Table  2-13).  The- most  im- 
portant recent  development  in  this  sector  has  been 
growth  in  the  county's  potato  industry. 

Between  1974  and  1978  acres  of  potatoes  har- 
vested increased  from  8,500  acres  to  17,000  acres, 
a  one-hundred  percent  increase.  Just  this  year 
(1980),  however,  a  major  potato  proce^>ing  plant 
(the  R.T.  French  Company)  discontinue  d  its  oper- 
ation in  Humboldt  County.  Whether  or  not  this  de- 
velopment signifies  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in 
the  potato  industry  is  unknown. 

The  livestock  industry  has  been  declining  in 
terms  of  its  importance  to  the  agricultural  sector 
and  to  the  Humboldt  County  economy.  Table  2-17 
illustrates  this  decline. 

Part  of  the  decline  in  importance  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  crop  agriculture  and  part  is  due  to  the  cy- 
clical nature  of  the  cattle  industry.  Prices  received 
by  Nevada  ranchers  for  calves  climbed  steadily 
from  1967  through  1973,  while  in  1974  prices  plum- 
meted because  of  oversupply.  The  years  following 
1974  were  also  years  of  low  beef  prices.  In  1977 
prices  began  to  rise  again  and  in  1978  exceeded 
the  high  prices  of  1973,  a  fact  which  is  reflected  in 
the  increase  in  importance  of  livestock  receipts  to 
total  receipts  in  Table  2-17  (see  Appendix  K,  Table 
K-9  for  prices  received  in  Nevada  for  calves).  Indi- 
cations from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
that  cattle  numbers  in  Nevada  are  responding  to 


the  climb  in  prices  and  have  in  fact  increased  for 
the  first  time  since  1974  (Livestock  Numbers, 
Nevada  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Jan- 
uary 1980). 

Other  sectors  which  account  for  sizeable  per- 
centages of  county  income  and  employment  are 
the  transportation  and  public  utilities  sector  and  the 
government  sector  (see  Table  2-13).  Winnemucca's 
strategic  location  along  two  major  freeways  and 
two  railroads  would  logically  make  transportation  an 
important  industry  in  the  county.  The  completion  of 
the  Valmy  power  plant  will  increase  the  importance 
of  this  sector  to  the  county  economy  in  the  near 
future.  In  1 978  the  transportation  and  public  utilities 
sector  was  responsible  for  10  percent  of  income 
and  6  percent  of  employment.  The  government 
sector  accounted  for  21  percent  of  employment 
and  20  percent  of  income.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment was  the  largest  element  within  this  sector,  ac- 
counting for  75  percent  of  the  sector's  income. 


TAXES  AND  FISCAL  STRUCTURE 

The  assessed  value  of  the  Humboldt  County  tax 
base  appears  in  Table  2-18.  Net  assessed  valua- 
tion has  increased  128  percent  since  the  1970-71 
fiscal  year.  Agriculture's  share  of  assessed  valua- 
tion has  been  declining.  In  1970-71  the  assessed 
value  of  agricultural  land,  and  livestock  and  bees, 
represented  23  percent  of  total  assessed  value.  By 
1978-79  this  percentage  had  declined  to  16  per- 
cent, even  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  potato  in- 
dustry. The  assessed  value  of  agricultural  land  and 
livestock  on  ranches  in  Humboldt  County  was  esti- 
mated at  $6,850,000  in  fiscal  year  1978-79,  based 
on  land  acreages  and  herd  sizes  reported  by  Torell 
et  al.  Investment  in  real  property  such  as  farm 
equipment  and  machinery,  irrigation  systems,  pipes 
and  concrete  ditches,  improvements  and  other  per- 
sonal property  add  to  the  contribution  of  EIS  area 
ranchers  to  the  county  tax  base.  In  1977  there 
were  an  estimated  227  farm  and  ranch  operators  in 
Humboldt  County  (Sakurada,  1979).  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  real  property  mentioned  above  is  distribut- 
ed evenly  among  the  227  farm  and  ranch  opera- 
tors, then  the  67  EIS  area  permittees  would  contrib- 
ute an  additional  $2,895,000  in  assessed  valuation 
for  a  total  gross  assessed  valuation  of  ranch  prop- 
erty of  $9,745,000.  This  figure  represents  11  per- 
cent of  total  gross  assessed  valuation  in  Humboldt 
County  for  fiscal  year  1 978-79. 

Humboldt  County  property  taxes  were  responsi- 
ble for  $887,000  (16  percent)  of  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  county's  budget  in  1 979-80.  The  con- 
tribution of  the  ranching  industry,  on  the  basis  of  a 
tax  rate  of  $1.1005  per  hundred  dollars  of  assessed 
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TABLE  2-17 
COMPARISON  OF  LIVESTOCK  RECEIPTS  TO  TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  RECEIPTS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Livestock 

Crop 

Total 

Livestock 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

as  Percent 

Year 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

of  Total 

1972 

9,067 

5,630 

14,697 

62 

1973 

9,708 

10,547 

20,255 

48 

1974 

6,453 

14,005 

20,458 

32 

1975 

6,337 

16,659 

22,996 

28 

1976 

6,807 

18,409 

25,216 

27 

1977 

6,248 

18,784 

25,032 

25 

1978 

8,170 

16,345 

24,515 

33 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  Farm  Income  and  Expenditures,  1979  and  '980. 
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TABLE  2-18 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  ASSESSED  VALUATION 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Percent 

Change 

Percent 

70-71 

1978  is 

Tax  Category 

70-71 

78-79 

78-79 

of  Total 

Agricultural  Land 

Cultivated 

2,052,699 

7,409,752 

261 

9 

Wild  Hay  &  Meadow  Hay 

1,035,170 

2,057,166 

99 

2 

Pasture 

660,394 

400,863 

-39 

0.5 

Grazing 

1,694,524 

864,533 

-49 

1 

Sub-Total 

5,442,787 

10,732,314 

97 

12.5 

Livestock  and  Bees 

3,190,249 

3,218,282 

1 

4 

Rural  -  Other 

1,806,225 

6,549,945 

263 

8 

Rural  Improvements 

1,347,625 

3,263,040 

142 

4 

Special  Lands 

1,355,375 

14,260,899 

952 

17 

Urban  Lands 

11,280,436 

22,674,744 

101 

26.5 

Mining 

1,044,743 

2,571,714 

146 

3 

Miscellaneous 

12,770,285 

22,427,177 

76 

26 

Total  Gross 

38,237,725 

85,093,571 

123 

Exemptions 

2,836,520 

4,806,585 

69 

Net  Valuation 

35,401,205 

80,286,986 

128 

Source:   Nevada  Department  of  Taxation  Report  "Segregation  of  Tax  Rolls"  1970-1979 
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valuation,    was    $107,000,    two    percent   of   total 
county  revenue. 

The  passage  by  the  Nevada  State  Legislature  , 
of  SB  No.  77  will  exempt  livestock,  held  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  from  taxation  by  fiscal  year  1983- 
84.  In  1978  livestock  owned  by  EIS  area  ranchers 
represented  three  percent  of  gross  assessed  valua- 
tion and  contributed  $32,000  (0.6  percent)  to 
county  revenue  in  fiscal  year  79-80. 


SOCIAL  PROFILE 


RANCHING  COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 

Information  in  this  section  was  obtained  through 
informal  interviews  conducted  by  a  BLM  social  sci- 
entist with  32  of  67  area  ranchers  and  their  families 
in  July  1980.  Highlights  of  those  interviews,  with 
emphasis  on  significant  issues,  follows. 

A  profile  of  ranchers  interviewed  indicates  that 
their  average  age  is  51  years.  Length  of  family 
tenure  in  the  district  varies  from  one  to  120  years. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  the  ranchers  interviewed  have 
been  in  the  resource  area  five  or  more  years.  Sev- 
enty-nine percent  of  them  have  been  involved  in 
ranching  since  birth.  Most  of  their  wives  were  also 
born  and  raised  on  ranches,  usually  somewhere 
within  or  near  the  resource  area. 

All  ranchers  interviewed  identified  ranching  as 
their  primary  occupation.  Only  seven  operators  held 
supplemental  part-time  jobs  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
views. 

Ranchers  interviewed  consistently  placed  a  high 
value  on  the  non-monetary  aspects  of  their  lifestyle. 
Attributes  of  the  ranching  lifestyle  which  they  found 
to  be  particularly  desirable  included:  the  chance  to 
be  independent  and  self-reliant,  the  opportunity  to 
raise  a  family  in  a  wholesome  environment  that  en- 
courages a  sense  of  responsibility  and  sharing, 
being  part  of  a  ranching  tradition  that  spans  several 
generations,  the  challenging  nature  of  the  work,  the 
chance  to  work  outdoors,  to  work  with  animals,  and 
the  opportunity  to  accumulate  something  more  for 
their  work  than  a  pension. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  to  retain  the  ruralness 
and  "open  spaces"  atmosphere  of  the  ranching 
communities  as  much  as  possible.  The  relative  iso- 
lation of  the  area  was  oftentimes  mentioned  as  an 
important  factor  in  a  family's  affection  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  ranchers  view  the  recent  population  growth 
in  the  county  with  regret.  With  growth  in  the  town  of 
Winnemucca  and  completion  of  the  interstate  high- 
way,  the   arrival   of   newcomers   (especially  tran- 


sients) into  the  area  has  created  feelings  of  uneasi- 
ness, to  the  point  where  people  have  begun  locking 
doors,  locking  up  equipment,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  increasing  corporate  ownership  of 
ranches,  with  absentee  landlords  and  oftentimes 
nontraditional  motives  for  being  in  the  business,  is 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  cohesiveness  of  the  area, 
where  ranchers  traditionally  shared  common  values 
and  attitudes,  common  backgrounds  and  common 
commitments. 

The  majority  of  ranchers  interviewed  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  their  children  take  over  their  operation 
one  day,  although  few  of  them  seemed  optimistic 
that  the  next  generation  would  be  able  to  weather 
increasing  economic  instability  and  burgeoning  gov- 
ernmental regulations  in  the  future  and  still  make  a 
living.  The  trend  in  the  county  appears  to  be  that 
more  and  more  young  men  and  women  are  choos- 
ing not  to  stay  on  the  ranch.  Few  ranchers  said 
they  would  encourage  their  children  to  stay  in  the 
face  of  all  the  uncertainties. 

All  ranchers  interviewed  felt  strongly  that  live- 
stock should  have  dominant  use  of  public  lands, 
based  not  only  on  historic  use  patterns,  but  also  on 
the  idea  that  the  best  use  of  the  land  is  the  most 
productive  one.  Ranchers  feel  as  if  they  have 
earned  rights  to  the  public  lands  through  years  of 
investments  in  range  improvements  and  in  their 
base  properties,  as  well  as  through  payments  of 
grazing  fees.  Because  of  their  dependence  on 
public  lands  to  supplement  their  total  forage  supply, 
many  ranchers  would  face  economic  difficulties  if 
use  of  the  lands  were  withdrawn.  With  increased 
operating  costs  and  low  returns,  many  operations 
are  managing  to  do  little  more  than  keep  pace  with 
inflation  as  it  is. 

As  long-time  users  of  the  land,  ranchers  feel  as  if 
they  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  the  overall 
quality  of  the  range.  They  feel  they  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  local  lands  that 
BLM  employees  do  not  have.  A  rancher  would  not 
purposely  jeopardize  his  future  by  overgrazing  the 
range.  In  fact,  several  ranchers  mentioned  that  they 
tend  to  adjust  yearly  use  of  the  range  to  take  sea- 
sonal conditions  into  account,  oftentimes  not  taking 
advantage  of  their  active  grazing  preferences. 

Lack  of  range  improvements  in  the  past  was 
often  mentioned  as  frustrating  their  attempts  at 
range  management,  however.  Ranchers  resent  not 
having  been  included  in  the  range  surveys  conduct- 
ed. In  fact,  all  ranchers  interviewed  had  strong  criti- 
cism for  the  range  survey  done  by  BLM.  The  most 
often  cited  critique  of  the  survey  was  that  it  was 
done  on  a  "one  time"  basis  after  a  drought  year, 
and  thus  overestimated  range  deterioration.  Ranch- 
ers feel  that  in  order  to  accurately  determine  range 
productivity  condition  and  trend  studies  should  be 
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conducted  over  a  series  of  years,  both  good  and 
bad.  It  was  also  felt  that  BLM  had  an  unrealistic  ex- 
pectation of  the  land's  productivity. 

The  range  survey  is  perceived,  however,  as  just 
another  example  of  the  unresponsiveness  of  BLM 
to  the  characteristic  needs  of  the  local  population. 
Ranchers  feel,  by  and  large,  as  if  decisions  affect- 
ing them  are  made  long  before  public  involvement 
or  scoping  processes  are  even  begun.  Public  par- 
ticipation meetings,  therefore,  are  often  viewed  as 
"exercises  in  futility,"  where  the  BLM  merely  goes 
through  the  motions  without  really  listening  to  what 
people  have  to  say.  Some  ranchers  also  com- 
plained that  meetings  are  repeatedly  dominated  by 
the  same  people  saying  the  same  things,  so  they 
have  just  stopped  going  to  them  altogether. 

This  perception  of  nonresponsiveness  on  the 
part  of  BLM  is  compounded  by  the  conviction  of 
most  area  ranchers  interviewed  that  environmental- 
ists have  disproportionate  say  in  decisions  made  by 
the  agency.  Ranchers  tend  to  feel  that  environmen- 
talists have  more  time  and  money  to  spend  on  re- 
search and  smooth-talking  lawyers  than  the  ranch- 
ers do,  and  this  has  put  the  ranching  community 
noticeably  on  the  defensive  where  environmental- 
ists are  concerned. 

Most  of  the  ranchers  contacted  expressed  the 
feeling  that  federal  management  of  public  land  has 
become  oppressive  to  the  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  in  control  of  their  own  destiny.  Many  of  them 
recall  the  time  when  the  local  BLM  office  consisted 
of  only  two  or  three  employees-people  who  got  out 
on  the  ground  and  got  a  feel  for  the  ways  ranchers 
did  things.  Now  they  can't  even  count  all  the 
people  in  the  local  BLM  office.  High  turnover  of 
BLM  staff  aggravates  the  problem  of  dealing  with  a 
faceless  bureaucracy.  Inconsistency  of  information 
between  district  and  state  or  national  staff  and  too 
much  dependence  on  "the  books"  instead  of  on 
what  local  conditions  dictate  were  also  common 
complaints  against  the  federal  government. 

Underlying  most  complaints  about  overregulation 
and  nonresponsiveness  of  the  BLM,  however,  is  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  ranchers 
that  the  BLM  intends,  in  the  long  run,  to  do  away 
with  cattle  grazing  on  public  lands  altogether.  The 
range  survey  and  the  EIS  itself  are,  it  is  feared,  just 
one  more  step  in  the  process  toward  achieving  that 
goal. 

In  the  area  of  wild  horses,  most  ranchers  feel 
very  strongly  that,  while  a  few  horses  on  the  public 
range  are  acceptable,  in  cases  where  competition 
has  developed  between  horses  and  cattle  for  avail- 
able vegetation,  cattle  should  be  given  priority.  BLM 
is  perceived  as  being  caught  in  the  middle  where 
the  wild  horse  issue  is  concerned,  however.  Wild 
horse  advocates,  it  is  felt,  have  a  romanticized 


image  of  wild  horses.  Ranchers  generally  do  not 
feel  as  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  "wild"  horse 
on  the  public  range  today.  They  feel  most  of  the 
horses  out  there  are  inbred  and  of  poor  physical 
quality  because  they  are  not  being  managed.  Ideal- 
ly, they  feel,  the  way  to  control  horse  numbers 
would  be  to  allow  experienced  ranchers  and  mus- 
tangers  to  resume  harvesting  and  selling  the 
horses  as  they  did  in  the  past,  which  would  improve 
the  overall  quality  of  the  herds  and  save  taxpayers 
the  expense  of  rounding  up  and  boarding  horses 
for  adopt-a-horse  programs. 

Besides  conflicts  between  grazing  and  wild 
horses,  few  potential  conflicts  were  anticipated  with 
other  multiple  uses  of  public  lands,  such  as  recrea- 
tion or  wildlife.  Several  ranchers  expressed  con- 
cern, however,  that  operators  should  be  compen- 
sated for  wildlife  which  feeds  on  private  alfalfa 
during  fall  and  winter  months.  Designation  of  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  district  was  the  only  other  area  of 
conflict  perceived  by  the  ranchers. 

It  is  not  felt  that  areas  of  true  wilderness  quality 
exist  in  the  area  to  begin  with.  Where  areas  are 
designated  as  wilderness,  it  is  feared  that  stricter 
controls  will  hinder  routine  maintenance  of  cow 
herds  or  range  developments.  The  biggest  concern 
with  regard  to  wilderness,  however,  is  that  once  it 
appears  in  an  area,  it  is  license  for  environmental- 
ists to  come  in  and  demand  more  and  more  adja- 
cent land,  until  grazing  is  regulated  out  of  use  alto- 
gether. 

REGIONAL  ATTITUDES 

This  section  of  the  social  impact  analysis  is  a 
synthesis  of  both  primary  and  secondary  data 
sources,  including  informal  interviews  conducted  in 
Humboldt  County  by  a  BLM  social  scientist  in  July 
of  1980.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
methodology  used,  see  Appendix  M. 

The  population  of  Humboldt  County  was  8,320 
persons  in  1979  (Governor's  Office  of  Planning  Co- 
ordination, 1979).  The  majority  lived  in  and  around 
the  City  of  Winnemucca  which  lies  partially  inside 
the  southern  border  of  the  EIS  area  and  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  area's  economy.  In  1975,  the  popu- 
lation in  and  near  Winnemucca  was  4,345,  68  per- 
cent of  the  total  county  population.  The  remainder 
of  the  population  lived  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
county  or  in  the  smaller  communities  of  Denio,  Gol- 
conda,  McDermitt,  Orovada,  Paradise  Valley  and 
Valmy.  Overall  population  density  in  1979  was  0.8 
persons  per  square  mile,  well  below  the  state  aver- 
age of  6.5  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  county's  population  has  grown  at  an  average 
rate  of  3  percent  a  year  since  1970,  somewhat 
below  the  state's  average  annual  rate  of  4.4  per- 
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cent.  Age  distribution  patterns  show  a  declining 
population  between  the  ages  of  15-44  and  a  slight 
increase  in  younger  and  middle  age  groups.  The 
ratio  of  males  to  females  is  fairly  uniform  except  for 
the  20-24  bracket,  which  shows  fewer  males 
(Socio-Economic  Profile,  Winnemucca  District, 
Nevada,  1976).  Both  of  these  patterns  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  younger  males  between  the  ages  of 
20-44  have  been  leaving  the  county  in  recent 
years. 

Humboldt  County  is  presently  in  the  boom  stage 
of  an  economic  cycle.  The  mining  industry  is  in  an 
upswing  and  it  is  expected  that  employment  needs 
for  that  industry  will  grow  and  be  sustained  for  the 
next  20  years.  The  local  tungsten  mine  alone  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  need  for  500  employees,  mostly 
semi-skilled  laborers,  in  the  next  20  years.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  up  to  75  percent  of  these  mining  em- 
ployees could  come  from  local  labor  pools  (Matt 
Morris,  Humboldt  County  Planner,  Personal  Com- 
munication, July  1980).  The  construction  of  the  new 
convention  center  and  additions  to  the  Valmy 
Power  Plant  are  also  expected  to  generate  income 
in  the  county.  Tourism,  which  dropped  off  several 
years  ago,  has  picked  up  this  year  as  well. 

Most  of  these  industries  are  mercurial,  however. 
Many  of  the  residents  interviewed  felt  the  county 
needs  a  more  stable  economic  base,  such  as 
ranching  provides.  People  who  have  read  the  eco- 
nomic study  done  by  University  of  Nevada,  Reno 
for  the  county  (Torell  et  al.  1 980)  feel  that  it  under- 
estimates the  contribution  ranching  makes  to  the 
county's  economy.  If  the  county  were  to  lose  its 
ranch  and  ranch-related  income,  it  is  feared  the 
area  would  be  much  more  prone  to  the  boom  and 
bust  cycles  of  remaining  industries. 

Besides  the  economic  contributions  ranchers 
make  to  the  county,  townspeople  also  attribute  cul- 
tural and  social  significance  to  the  ranchers'  pres- 
ence in  the  area.  According  to  a  survey  conducted 
in  1980  by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Nevada,  43  percent  of  the  people  re- 
sponding from  Humboldt  County  felt  that  it  is  the 
open  spaces,  sparse  population  and  uncongested 
rural  atmosphere  of  the  area  that  appeals  to  them 
most.  Ranchers  are  perceived  as  a  major  ingredient 
of  that  rural  atmosphere.  The  survey  also  revealed 
that  agriculture  was  ranked  highest  among  eco- 
nomic activities  that  respondents  would  like  to  see 
expanded  in  the  county.  Interviews  with  area  resi- 
dents corroborated  these  findings. 

As  far  as  the  BLM  is  concerned,  most  county 
residents  interviewed  had  little  interest  in  the 
agency  except  to  show  a  general  sympathy  for  the 
ranchers.  Residents  tend  to  follow  the  lead  of 
ranchers  where  BLM  is  concerned.  Ranchers,  as 
primary  users  of  public  lands,  are  considered  to  be 


in  the  best  position  to  judge  suitable  policy  regard- 
ing the  lands.  Residents  did,  however,  express  neg- 
ative feelings  about  the  proliferation  of  government 
regulations,  which  they  perceive  as  being  exces- 
sive. Environmentalists  are  viewed  as  aggravating 
the  problem  by  constantly  demanding  more  studies, 
consequently  handcuffing  the  BLM  so  that  employ- 
ees can't  perform  even  the  basic  functions. 

The  major  use  of  public  lands  by  townspeople 
appears  to  be  recreational.  Seventy-four  percent  of 
county  residents  interviewed  in  the  Governor's 
survey  said  they  would  not  accept  reduced  access 
to  hunting  and  fishing.  However,  as  long  as  access 
to  the  land  remains  open  and  ranchers  are  not 
jeopardized  by  it,  BLM  policies  appear  to  be  of  little 
or  no  interest  to  residents. 

Where  wild  horses  are  concerned,  all  residents 
interviewed  felt  numbers  need  to  be  controlled  to 
prevent  range  deterioration  and  competition  with 
livestock.  Most  felt  that  the  issue  of  wild  horses  has 
become  too  sensationalized  and  that  the  horses 
themselves  were  better  off  when  they  were  being 
harvested  by  mustangers  and  ranchers.  Concern 
was  often  expressed  that  present  programs  to  deal 
with  the  horses  have  cost  taxpayers  more  money 
than  the  horses  are  worth. 


STATE  AND  REGIONAL  ATTITUDES 

The  information  contained  in  this  section  of  the 
social  analysis  was  obtained  through  informal  inter- 
views conducted  in  August  of  1980  by  a  BLM  social 
scientist  with  representatives  from  wild  horse,  wild- 
life, recreation,  and  preservation  groups  in  Nevada 
and  Washington,  D.C.  For  a  more  detailed  explana- 
tion of  methodology  used,  see  Appendix  M. 

The  three  wild  horse  and  burro  protection  associ- 
ations that  were  contacted  have  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  39,000  people.  Although  the  groups 
draw  their  membership  from  all  across  the  country 
and  overseas,  most  of  the  members  live  in  the 
western  United  States.  Current  membership  in- 
cludes a  number  of  ranchers  and  their  families.  The 
overall  objective  of  the  three  groups  is  to  see  wild 
horses  and  burros  preserved  and  protected  in  their 
natural  environment.  They  believe  strongly  that 
these  animals,  seen  wild  and  free-roaming  in  their 
native  settings,  preserve  an  integral  part  of  our 
American  heritage  for  future  generations,  and  are  a 
living  symbol  of  freedom  and  of  the  outdoor  spirit. 

While  one  group  espouses  leaving  the  horses 
alone  for  nature  to  take  care  of,  the  remaining 
groups  advocate  some  degree  of  herd  manage- 
ment. They  are  in  favor  of  balanced  use  of  public 
lands,  with  reductions  in  numbers  of  all  grazing  ani- 
mals, including  horses,  so  numbers  are  compatible 
with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land,  the  available 
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vegetation,  and  the  water.  They  emphasize  reseed- 
ing  and  rehabilitation  of  the  range  rather  than 
wholesale  removal  of  horses,  which  they  feel  are 
less  responsible  for  overgrazing  the  range  than  live- 
stock are.  The  groups  also  favor  fence  removals  as 
management  policy. 

All  three  groups  are  against  designation  of  herd 
management  areas  for  horses,  not  only  for  reasons 
stated  above,  but  also  because  they  fear  horses 
will  be  relegated  to  the  least  desirable  areas  of  the 
district.  Concern  was  also  expressed  by  two  groups 
over  reintroduction  of  bighorn  sheep  in  the  area.  It 
is  feared  that,  in  areas  where  competition  for  range 
may  develop  between  sheep  and  horses,  the 
horses  would  lose  out. 

The  primary  concerns  of  the  wildlife  group  con- 
tacted are  to  insure  the  welfare  and  enhancement 
of  wildlife  resources,  and  to  protect  and  preserve 
wildlife  for  their  intrinsic  and  ecological,  as  well  as 
consumptive,  uses.  The  group,  which  is  largely 
composed  of  professionals  in  wildlife  fields  in  the 
state  of  Nevada,  espouses  multiple  use  of  public 
lands,  with  equitable  allocation  of  available  vegeta- 
tion to  all  grazing  animals.  The  group  feels  that  the 
Great  Basin  is  a  sensitive  area  which  has  been  de- 
graded by  overuse  in  the  past,  primarily  by  live- 
stock. They  also  feel  that  riparian  areas,  which  are 
critical  wildlife  habitat  areas,  have  been  sacrificed 
too  often  in  past  management  decisions  and  should 
receive  special  protection.  In  the  area  of  wild 
horses,  the  group  feels  numbers  need  to  be  re- 
duced, and  that  native  wildlife  should  be  given 
some  preference  over  wild  horses.  They  generally 
approve  of  fence  removals,  and  support  the  reintro- 
duction of  bighorn  sheep. 

The  remaining  two  environmental  groups  contact- 
ed have  a  combined  membership  of  approximately 
1 ,400  people,  mostly  Nevadans.  Representatives  of 
these  groups  stressed  the  commitment  of  members 
to  protecting  the  environmental  integrity  of  the 
public  lands,  which  they  look  upon  as  public  trusts 
to  be  preserved  for  future  generations.  They  sup- 
port designations  of  wilderness  areas,  preservation 
of  archeological  sites,  and  protection  of  soils,  wa- 
tershed, native  range  species,  and  wildlife  habitat 
areas.  They  generally  consider  wild  horses  to  be  a 
recreational  resource  that  contributes  to  range  di- 
versity, but  do  not  feel  overall  that  horses  should 
be  given  priority  over  native  wildlife  species. 

Recreation  and  wildlife  groups  stated  that  their 
membership  does  appreciate  the  use  of  cattle  on 
the  range  as  management  tools.  They  also  feel  that 
ranchers  help  maintain  the  "open  spaces"  quality 
of  the  area.  There  is  appreciation  overall  for  the 
nostalgia  associated  with  the  ranching  culture  and 
recognition  of  its  social  significance  to  the  area. 
The  groups  still  feel,  however,  that  livestock  are  re- 


sponsible for  most  of  the  overgrazing  on  public 
lands,  and  that  livestock  numbers  on  public  lands 
must  be  reduced  if  range  deterioration  is  to  be  re- 
versed. 
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SECTI0NALI2ED 
TOWNSHIP 


WATERSHED  BOUNDARY 


UNCLASSIFIED  AREA 


SOIL  SURVEY  LOCATIONS 


001  CROWLEY  CREEK 

002  WASHBURN  CREEK 

003  OROVAOA 

007  EAST  KINGS  RIVER 

009  GOLCONDA 

010  PUMPERNICKEL 

01 1  DENIO 

012  WILOER  BILK 

013  CONTINENTAL  LAKE 

014  EAST  PINE  FOREST 

015  OUINN  RIVER  CROSSING 

016  HAPPY  CREEK 

017  KNOTT  CREEK 

025  BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

026  ALPHA  MOUNTAIN 

027  SLUMBERING  HILLS 

028  SILVER  STATE 

029  DAVEYTOWN 

030  SAND  DUNES 

031  MC  GEE  MOUNTAIN 

032  PAIUTE  MEADOWS 

033  LEONARD  CREEK 

034  BLACK  ROCK 

035  WEST  JACKSON 

036  EAST  JACKSON 

037  SOUTH  KINGS  RIVER 

038  DESERT  VALLEY 

039  CHINA  GARDEN 

041  OWYHEE  PLATEAU 

042  LITTLE  HUMBOLDT 

059  RED  HOUSE 

060  EDEN  VALLEY 
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PARADISE  DENIO  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 

WATERSHED  BOUNDARIES  AND 
SOIL  SURVEY  LOCATIONS 


>    AREA* 

"W" 


001  GRASS 

002  MEADOWS 
004  SAGEBRUSH 

006  CONIFER 

007  WASTE 

008  BARREN 

009  PINON-JUNIPER 

010  BROAD  LEAF  TREES 

013  SALTBUSH 

014  GREASEWOOD 

015  WINTERFAT 

016  DESERT  SHRUB 
018  ANNUALS 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


ASSUMPTIONS  AND  ANALYSIS 
GUIDELINES 


Chapter  3  presents  discussions  of  the  environ- 
mental consequences  which  would  result  from  im- 
plementation of  the  alternatives,  including  the  pro- 
posed action.  As  directed  in  Section  1502.16  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  regula- 
tions for  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (EIS), 
the  chapter  presents  the  scientific  and  analytic 
basis  for  the  comparison  of  alternatives  included  in 
Chapter  1 . 

In  keeping  with  the  directives  of  Section 
1502.2(b)  of  the  NEPA  regulations,  the  discussions 
of  environmental  consequences  focus  on  impacts 
which  are  considered  significant;  criteria  (thresh- 
olds) used  to  establish  significance  are  stated  in 
the  analyses.  The  general  approach  followed 
throughout  the  chapter  is  to  describe  briefly  the  full 
range  of  impacts  which  would  occur  and  then  to 
provide  detailed  discussion  of  those  which  are  con- 
sidered significant.  Exceptions  were  made  to  this 
general  rule,  however,  when  a  question  of  poten- 
tially significant  impact  was  raised  as  an  issue  in 
the  scoping  process,  in  contacts  with  interested 
agencies  or  persons,  in  the  impact  analysis  proc- 
ess, or  in  a  preliminary  review.  In  these  instances 
the  potential  impact  or  issue  is  addressed  even  if 
the  end  conclusion  is  that  no  significant  conse- 
quences would  occur. 

This  chapter  will  also  include:  mitigating  meas- 
ures (those  not  included  under  Standard  Operating 
Procedures  of  Chapter  1 )  needed  to  enhance  bene- 
ficial impacts  or  lessen  adverse  impacts;  "unavoid- 
able adverse  impacts"  which  cannot  be  mitigated; 
the  relationship  between  short-term  use  of  man's 
environment  and  the  maintenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  long-term  productivity;  and  irreversible  or  ir- 
retrievable commitment  of  resources. 

Impacts  concerning  climate  were  analyzed  and 
found  to  be  insignificant.  No  further  documentation 
of  this  component  will  appear  in  the  EIS. 

Where  the  following  subheadings-mitigating 
measures,  short-term  use  versus  long-term  produc- 
tivity, and  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitment 
of  resources-do  not  appear,  impacts  were  consid- 
ered insignificant  and  ther^fote,  no  discussion  was 
necessary.  All  adverse  impacts  are  considered  to 
be  "unavoidable  adverse  impacts"  which  cannot  be 
mitigated. 


Certain  assumptions  about  various  environmental 
elements  have  been  made  in  the  analysis  of  the 
environmental  consequences  of  implementing  the 
alternatives.  The  following  general  assumptions 
apply  to  all  analyses  herein;  specific  assumptions 
for  individual  resources  are  included  in  respective 
sections. 

1)  The  selected  alternative  would  be  initially  imple- 

mented in  March  of  1 982. 

2)  Allotment  management  plans  would  be  written 

and  revised  by  1989  and  fully  implemented  by 
1991.  The  plans  would  be  monitored  and  eval- 
uated following  the  implementation  so  that  pe- 
riodic adjustments,  if  necessary,  can  be  made 
on  those  plans  not  meeting  multiple  use  objec- 
tives. Adjustments  would  be  based  on  utiliza- 
tion studies,  actual  use  data,  trend,  condition, 
etc. 

3)  Livestock  operators  would   have  up  to  three 

years  to  adjust  their  stocking  rate  to  the  esti- 
mated carrying  capacity.  Final  levels  of  grazing 
use  would  be  adjusted  based  on  utilization 
studies  and  actual  use  data. 

4)  Different  periods  of  time  are  used  in  the  analysis 

of  impacts-short  term  (1991)  and  long  term 
(2024).  The  decisions  for  action  are  scheduled 
for  1982,  then  seven  years  are  allowed  to  im- 
plement range  improvements  and  land  treat- 
ments. The  two  years  until  1991  (short  term) 
are  for  the  land  treatments  to  become  fully  ef- 
fective. The  long-term  date  (2024)  is  35  years 
after  implementation  (1989)  (see  Summary 
Figure  3). 

5)  Baseline  data  for  vegetative  condition,  trend  and 

production  are  the  most  reliable  data  currently 
available,  as  are  horse  and  burro  population 
data.  Available  data  were  used  whenever  appli- 
cable and  extrapolated  to  areas  for  which  no 
data  were  available. 

6)  Areas  not  within  the  District  boundary  but  admin- 

istered by  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area 
will  follow  the  management  plan  as  shown  in 
the  selected  alternative. 

7)  Should  water  be  determined  to  be  either  unavail- 

able or  unsuitable  at  a  proposed  well  location, 
an  alternative  location  or  an  alternative  source 
will  be  selected. 
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8)  Wild  horses  and  burros  would  be  removed  or  re- 

duced within  five  years. 

9)  All  impacts  identified  in  this  chapter  are  assumed 

to  be  direct  impacts  unless  otherwise  noted  in 
the  narrative  as  indirect  or  cumulative  impacts. 

10)  Allotment  management  plans,  including  land 
treatments  and  range  improvement  projects, 
would  not  be  developed  in  intensive  wilderness 
study  areas  until  a  final  decision  on  the  areas' 
wilderness  status  has  been  made. 

11)  BLM  would  verify  the  level  of  impacts  and  mon- 
itor and  evaluate  AMPs  after  they  are  imple- 
mented so  that  necessary  adjustments  in  those 
plans  not  meeting  multiple  use  objectives  could 
be  made. 

12)  Those  impacts  which  would  be  mitigated 
through  the  Standard  Operating  Procedure  in 
Chapter  1  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  Chapter. 

13)  The  BLM  will  have  the  funding  and  work  force 
to  implement  and  supervise  the  proposed  in- 
tensive grazing  management  (allotment  man- 
agement plans)  and  associated  livestock  sup- 
port facilities. 

14)  The  observed  range  trend  information  may  not 
coincide  with  the  present  livestock  vegetation 
condition  or  the  proposed  livestock  adjust- 
ments in  all  allotments.  Observed  range  trend 
information  represents  observations  in  only 
one  or  two  different  years  and,  therefore,  may 
or  may  not  reflect  the  actual  long-term  trend  of 
an  area.  It  was  obtained  and  used  for  analyt- 
ical purposes  only. 

15)  A  worst  case  analysis  is  used  where  (1)  the  in- 
formation relevant  to  adverse  impacts  is  essen- 
tial to  a  choice  among  alternatives  and  (2)  in- 
formation essential  for  analyzing  those  impacts 
is  lacking. 


COORDINATED  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING 


The  1978  range  survey  is  the  best  information 
available  to  BLM  at  this  time;  therefore  the  survey 
is  used  in  the  EIS  as  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of 
vegetation.  However,  the  concepts  of  coordinated 
resource  management  and  planning  will  be  consid- 
ered in  all  cases  prior  to  allocation  of  vegetation  for 
livestock,  wild  horses,  burros  and  big  game.  Also, 
other  management  techniques  and  systems,  includ- 
ing monitoring  and  evaluation,  will  be  applied  to 
tailor  implementation  of  on-the-ground  resource 
management  on  an  allotment  basis. 


Activity  Plan  suitability  will  be  verified  and/or  mod- 
ified before  development  and  vegetation  allocation. 
Monitoring  studies  established  during  the  coordinated 
resource  management  and  planning  will  be  used  as 
bases  for  future  vegetation  allocations.  Also,  the  num- 
bers and  locations  of  the  range  improvement  projects 
as  analyzed  in  the  EIS  may  be  altered. 


The  intent  of  the  BLM  is  to  use  reliable  new  in- 
formation that  becomes  available  from  land  users 
or  other  sources  before  implementation  of  deci- 
sions. 


DETERMINATION  OF 
SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  identify  the 
process  for  determining  whether  an  impact  is  sig- 
nificant, and  to  define  the  threshold  used  in  each 
resource  to  identify  significant  impacts. 

An  environmental  impact  is  defined  as  a  change 
in  the  ecosystem  caused  by  an  act  of  man. 

An  impact  becomes  significant  for  some  affected 
interest  when  it  meets  both  of  the  following  criteria: 

1)  The  amount  of  change  exceeds  (varies  from)  a 

threshold;  and, 

2)  Exceeding  that  threshold  takes  on  new  impor- 

tance for  that  affected  interest  (i.e.,  according 
to  a  particular  viewpoint  or  value  system,  it  is 
not  acceptable  to  cross  that  threshold). 

The  threshold  is  a  standard  to  be  used  by  BLM 
specialists  to  judge  whether  or  not  actions  pro- 
posed in  alternatives  in  the  EIS  will  cause  signifi- 
cant impacts  and,  if  significant,  whether  the  impact 
would  be  adverse  or  beneficial. 

A  threshold  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  number, 
or  other  parameter,  established  by  somebody  or 
something  that  will  be  affected  by  the  impact.  It 
may  be  an  individual  or  interest  group,  or  it  may  be 
a  tolerance  within  the  ecosystem  itself.  The  thresh- 
old is  set  according  to  a  particular  point  of  view 
(value  system).  Based  on  the  best  available  infor- 
mation, thresholds  may  change  as  new  data  be- 
comes available. 

Thresholds  may  be  specifically  defined  levels  of 
resource  use,  production  or  development  which  are 
established  as  maximum  or  minimum  constraints.  A 
threshold  may  be  a  single  defined  level  such  as  a 
drinking  water  standard,  or  it  may  be  a  range  with 
maximum  and  minimum  levels  defined. 
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When  an  environmental  impact  exceeds  a 
threshold,  that  impact  becomes  significant.  Signifi- 
cant impacts  are  either  adverse  or  beneficial  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  effect  is  good  or  bad.  An 
affected  interest  is  an  individual  person  or  species, 
a  human  or  other  population,  or  any  other  part  or 
process  of  the  ecosystem  affected  by  the  impact. 

Different  affected  interests  hold  different  values 
that  influence  their  respective  viewpoints.  A  value 
system  is  a  set  of  values  held  by  any  affected  inter- 
est. Usually  the  values  we  hold  strongly  shape  our 
opinions,  attitudes,  and  behavior,  and  thus  our 
judgement  about  what  is  significant. 

For  example,  the  threshold  for  deer  is  defined  as 
the  existing  situation.  Therefore,  if  the  deer  popula- 
tion stays  about  the  same  there  is  no  impact.  If 
deer  numbers  increase  above  the  existing  situation 
it  is  a  beneficial  impact.  If,  however,  deer  numbers 
decrease  below  the  existing  situation  it  is  an  ad- 
verse impact. 

The  following  are  thresholds  which  have  been 
developed  for  each  resource.  They  represent  the 
professional  opinions  of  the  resource  specialists  in- 
volved unless  otherwise  noted. 


these  thresholds  would  be  a  significantly  adverse 
impact. 


VEGETATION 

Thresholds  are: 

1)  Vegetation  Trend  -  Five  percent  change  in  exist- 

ing acreage. 

2)  Vegetation  Condition  -  Five  percent  change  in 

existing  acreage. 

3)  Vegetation  Production  -  Ten  percent  change  in 

existing  AUMs. 

4)  Vegetation  type  -  Five  percent  change  in  existing 

acreage. 

WILDLIFE 


The  threshold  is  the  existing  population  or  quality 
of  habitat.  Any  change  in  population  would  be  sig- 
nificant. 


SOILS 


The  threshold  for  sediment  yield  is  three  to  five 
tons/acre/year.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
established  an  allowable  sediment  yield  of  three  to 
five  tons/acre/year  depending  upon  the  depth  of 
the  soil.  Therefore,  soil  erosion  would  become  sig- 
nificantly adverse  when  it  exceeds  that  threshold 
(Grant  1973). 


WATER  RESOURCES 

The  threshold  for  water  consumption  is  exceed- 
ing five  percent  of  the  total  annual  runoff. 

The  thresholds  for  water  quality  are: 

1)  Turbidity   -   Ten    nephelometer   turbidity   units 

(NTUs). 

2)  Temperature  -  summer  maximum  of  23C. 

3)  Fecal  Coliform  Bacteria  -  200/milliliter  for  bath- 

ing and  water  contact  sports.  For  boating  and 
esthetics  it  should  be  "free  from  .  .  .  blooms  or 
high  concentrations  of  plankton 

These  water  quality  thresholds  are  based  on  the 
Nevada  Water  Pollution  Control  Regulations  of 
1979  and  the  water  quality  criteria  for  the  pollution 
standards  outlined  in  Article  4.1.4.  Water  Quality 
Criteria  For  Designated  Beneficial  Uses.  Exceeding 


AQUATIC  HABITAT 


The  threshold  is  good  condition  or  better.  Any- 
thing less  than  good  condition  is  an  adverse  impact 
because  we  are  to  be  in  compliance  with  BLM 
Manual  6740  Wetland-Riparian  Area  Protection  and 
Management.  This  manual  states,  "Important  fish- 
eries (which  include  important,  threatened,  endan- 
gered, or  sensitive  aquatic  or  riparian  species)  will 

receive  special  management  consideration 

(Grazing)  Management  will  be  adjusted  to  provide 
for  recovery  of  riparian  habitat  to  a  Class  II  (good) 
or  greater  level  along  shorelines  or  streambanks 
(1/2  mile  or  more  segments)  rated  in  Class  III  (fair) 
or  IV  (poor)."  The  scope  of  the  term  "important 
fishery"  was  intended  to  include  sport  fisheries,  es- 
pecially if  they  provide  or  have  the  potential  to  pro- 
vide a  major  recreational  resource  in  the  area  (Paul 
Cuplin,  BLM  Fisheries  Biologist  (co-author  6740 
Manual),  personal  communication,  June  10,  1980). 

The  threshold  is  existing  condition  for  both  reser- 
voirs (water  quality)  and  fish  populations. 


WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 


Presently  wild  horses  are  found  on  12  areas  and 
burros  on  one  area  within  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area.  However,  since  it  is  not  feasible  to 
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manage  horses  on  checkerboard  land,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  wild  horse  and  burro  areas  would 
be  six  (five  horse  areas,  one  burro  area).  Therefore 
the  establishment  of  six  wild  horse  and  burro  areas 
is  considered  to  be  significantly  beneficial  and  five 
or  fewer  areas  would  be  significantly  adverse. 

The  threshold  for  death  loss  of  horses  during 
capture  operations  is  three  to  six  percent. 

The  threshold  for  herd  viability  is  any  change  in 
herd  viability  from  the  existing  situation. 

The  free  roaming  concept  as  designated  under 
the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act  is  important  to  the 
entire  concept  of  wild  horses  and  burros.  There- 
fore, the  threshold  of  significance  is  anything  that 
impedes  free  movement  within  horse  use  areas. 

The  threshold  for  changes  is  a  measure  of  the 
horse  numbers  to  be  removed  in  order  to  reach  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range.  Therefore,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  horses  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent to  get  to  carrying  capacity  it  is  an  adverse 
impact.  If  less  than  50  percent  it  is  a  beneficial 
impact. 

The  threshold  is  present  condition  for  the  health 
and  vigor  of  wild  horses  and  burros,  as  measured 
by  population  productivity. 

The  threshold  of  significance  for  population  in- 
creases is  a  change  of  six  percent  from  the  present 
productivity. 

The  threshold  of  significance  for  change  in  wild 
horse  traits  is  any  change  from  present. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


The  threshold  is  exceeding  the  contrast  ratings 
found  in  BLM  Manual  8421 . 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Since  cultural  resources  are  nonrenewable,  all 
impacts  are  considered  significant. 


RECREATION 


The  threshold  is  the  existing  situation  for  the 
quality  of  the  recreation  experience.  The  threshold 
for  visitor  days  is  any  change  plus  or  minus  from 
that  projected  by  the  Nevada  State  Comprehensive 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan. 


LIVESTOCK 


The  threshold  of  significance  for  changes  in  live- 
stock grazing  privilege  is  any  figure  differing  by  10 
percent  or  more  from  the  last  three  years  average 
use.  Ten  percent  is  used  as  a  measure  of  signifi- 
cance because  of  its  acceptance  as  a  reduction 
limitation  in  the  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

The  threshold  is  the  existing  situation  for  calf 
crop,  weaning  weights,  or  death  loss. 


WILDERNESS 


The  threshold  for  determining  significant  impacts 
to  potential  wilderness  study  areas  is  impairment  or 
non-impairment  of  wilderness  suitability.  Impairment 
is  an  adverse  impact.  Non-impairment  is  a  benefi- 
cial impact. 


ECONOMICS 


Thresholds  for  determining  significance  of  im- 
pacts to  sales  and  income  in  sectors  directly  im- 
pacted by  the  alternatives  are  based  on  the 
changes  in  sales  and  income  which  correspond 
with  a  five  percent  change  in  employment  within 
the  affected  sector.  The  thresholds  are  as  follows: 
(in  each  sector  the  first  figure  is  sales  and  the 
second  is  income)  livestock--$690,000,  $140,000; 
construction--$375,000,  $130,000;  federal  govern- 
ment-(no  sales),  $77,000;  state  and  local  govern- 
ment--$770,000,  $405,000. 

Impacts  from  hunting  and  recreation  activities  are 
distributed  among  so  many  sectors  that  thresholds 
for  these  activities  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  for  determining  significance  to  the  local  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  Thresholds  for  indicating  signifi- 
cance from  economy-wide  sales  and  income  im- 
pacts are  based  on  changes  that  would  correspond 
with  the  potential  to  cause  a  one  percent  change  in 
the  county's  unemployment  rate.  These  thresholds 
would  be  $2,000,000  for  sales  and  $520,000  for 
income. 

The  threshold  for  determining  significance  to 
changes  in  rancher  wealth  would  be  a  ten  percent 
adjustment  either  upward  or  downward  in  the  value 
of  BLM  AUMs. 
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SOCIAL 


In  analyzing  social  impacts,  the  threshold  level 
was  defined  as  the  existing  situation  or  status  quo. 
Quality  of  life  components  (i.e.,  opportunities  for  a 
reasonable  income  and  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living,  a  decent  home  and  neighborhood,  peace  of 
mind,  community  and  family  stability,  meaningful 
employment,  etc.)  were  the  major  foci  in  determin- 
ing individual  and  family  social  impact  significance. 
Any  increment  of  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
an  individual  and  his  family,  or  any  change  in  their 
perception  of  opportunities  for  personal  and  family 
development  was  considered  a  significant  impact. 
On  the  community,  regional,  state  and  national 
levels,  impacts  were  considered  significant  if  one  or 
more  of  these  various  groups  indicated  that  their 
social  well-being  would  be  changed  in  any  measur- 
able or  perceptual  way.  Some  of  the  major  evalua- 
tion categories  of  social  well-being  which  were 
used  included:  the  value  various  groups  place  on 
natural  resources  and  resource  uses,  the  viability 
and  stability  of  organizations  and  institutions,  con- 
tinuity of  values  such  as  rural  orientation,  improve- 
ment of  conditions  associated  with  the  achievement 
of  economic  stability  and  improved  personal 
income.  (The  above  relies  heavily  on  information  in 
an  Abt  Associates  Study,  Social  Assessment 
Manual,  1977.) 


PROPOSED  ACTION 


SOILS 


IMPACTS 

Meehan  and  Platts  (1978)  have  concluded  that 
as  grazing  intensity  increases  water  runoff  in- 
creases. The  primary  causes  are  soil  compaction, 
resulting  reduction  in  infiltration  and  depletion  of 
vegetative  cover.  The  proposed  action  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  grazing  intensity  and  therefore  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  soil  compaction  and  in- 
creased infiltration.  Also,  vegetative  cover  would  in- 
crease which  is  of  particular  importance  since  it 
would  aid  in  dissipating  the  energy  of  rainfall  before 
striking  the  soil  surface,  thus  impeding  the  flow  of 
water  and  promoting  infiltration  (Pacific  Southwest 
Interagency  Committee  1968;  USDA,  SCS,  1976). 
Consequently,  due  to  reduced  water  runoff  a  reduc- 
tion in  erosion  and  in  sediment  yield  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  proposed  action. 

Quantification  of  changes  in  sediment  yields  used 
in  this  analysis  was  calculated  using  data  from 


Phase  I  Inventory  of  the  Watershed  Conservation 
and  Development  System  as  described  in  Appendix 
E,  Section  1  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Interagency 
Committee  (1 968)  as  described  in  Appendix  E,  Sec- 
tion 2. 

According  to  this  methodology,  the  cumulative 
long-term  effect  over  the  entire  resource  area 
would  be  a  reduction  in  sediment  yield  from  1.11  to 
.94  tons/acre/year  (See  Table  3-1).  This  decrease 
reflects  the  beneficial  impacts  which  both  grazing 
management  and  range  treatments  would  have  on 
sediment  yields.  Range  treatments  which  include 
seeding  and  sagebrush  control  are  proposed  for 
308,272  acres  or  seven  percent  of  the  area.  The 
long-term  sediment  yields  on  the  seeding  sites 
would  change  from  the  present  .87  to  .71  tons/ 
acre/year.  The  sagebrush  control  sites  would 
change  from  1 .23  to  .88  tons/acre/year.  During  the 
first  three  to  four  years  of  the  short-term  period  the 
change  on  the  seeding  sites  would  be  an  increase 
from  .87  to  1.30  tons/acre/year.  Yields  after  this 
time  would  begin  to  decrease  to  the  long  term 
rates.  The  sagebrush  control  sites  would  have  no 
short-term  change.  All  the  present  and  predicted 
sediment  yields  are  well  below  the  three  to  five 
tons/acre/year  limit  set  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  (SCS)  for  allowable  yield  (USDA,  SCS, 
1973),  and  therefore  are  not  considered  to  be  sig- 
nificant impacts. 

The  land  surfaces  partially  or  completely  dis- 
turbed (cleared  of  vegetative  cover)  for  range  im- 
provements, such  as  spring  developments,  pipe- 
lines, and  troughs,  would  increase  sediment  yield. 
Total  acreage  involved  amounts  to  about  267  acres 
or  .006  percent  of  the  resource  area  (see  Appendix 
B,  Section  2,  Table  B-4).  Over  the  long  term  only 
25.5  acres  would  remain  in  the  disturbed  state  and 
thus  continue  to  contribute  sediment  at  the  in- 
creased rate.  Due  to  the  small  acreage  disturbed  in 
the  short  term  and  long  term  (.006  and  less  than 
.001  percent  of  the  resource  area  respectively)  the 
soil  resource  would  not  be  significantly  impacted. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  action  would  not  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  soils  resource  in  either  the  short  term 
or  the  long  term.  Sediment  yields  from  the  seeding 
sites  would  increase  the  present  yields  by  49  per- 
cent in  the  short  term,  but  would  result  in  a  de- 
crease by  18  percent  in  the  long  term.  Overall  the 
resource  area  would  experience  a  long-term  de- 
crease in  sediment  yield  of  15  percent  (see  Table 
3-1). 
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TABLE  3-1 
PRESENT  AND  PREDICTED  SEDIMENT  YIELDS  a/ 
(tons/acres/year) 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


No 

Maximizing 

Present 

Proposed 

No 

Livestock 

Maximizing 

Wild  Horses 

Watershed  J>/ 

Erosion 

Action 

Action 

Grazing 

Livestock 

&  Burros 

001  Crowley  Creek 

.76 

.60 

.78 

.60 

.60 

.60 

002  Washburn  Creek 

.94 

.66 

1.03 

.66 

.65 

.66 

003  Orovada 

.84 

.71 

.87 

.75 

.71 

.71 

007  East  Kings  River 

1.29 

1.03 

1.40 

1.03 

1.01 

1.03 

008  Kings  River 

1.06 

.82 

1.37 

.84 

.81 

.82 

009  Colconda 

.28 

.28 

.31 

.28 

.28 

.28 

010  Pumpernickel 

.95 

.87 

.95 

.87 

.87 

.87 

011  Denio 

1.45 

1.01 

1.62 

1.06 

.97 

1.01 

012  Wilder  Bilk 

1.33 

.86 

1.72 

.87 

.86 

.86 

013  Continental  Lake 

1.00 

.78 

1.06 

.78 

.78 

.78 

014  East  Pine  Forest 

1.26 

1.03 

1.56 

1.06 

1.00 

1.03 

015  Quinn  River  Crossing 

.80 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.75 

016  Happy  Creek 

1.14 

1.09 

1.19 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

017  Knott  Creek 

1.10 

.87 

1.25 

.87 

.87 

.87 

025  Blue  Mountain 

1.04 

.75 

1.19 

.75 

.74 

.75 

026  Alpha  Mountain 

.81 

.71 

.84 

.75 

.71 

.71 

027  Slumbering  Hills 

.86 

.84 

.86 

.84 

.84 

.84 

028  Silver  State 

.83 

.66 

1.03 

.66 

.66 

.66 

029  Daveytown 

.67 

.59 

•  8T 

.59 

.59 

.59 

030  Sand  Dunes 

.84 

.62 

.87 

.62 

.62 

.62 

031  McGee  Mountain 

1.00 

.94 

1.00 

.94 

.94 

.94 

032'Paiute  Meadows 

1.57 

1.36 

1.65 

1.37 

1.35 

1.37 

033  Leonard  Creek 

1.72 

1.19 

1.81 

1.19 

1.19 

1.19 

034  Rlack  Rock 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

035  West  Jackson 

1.61 

1.56 

1.65 

1.56 

1.56 

1.56 

036  East  Jackson 

1.55 

1.40 

1.62 

1.40 

1  .40 

1.40 

037  South  Kings  River 

1.09 

1.03 

1.09 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 

038  Desert  Valley 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

039  China  Garden 

1.22 

1.06 

1.31 

1.12 

1.05 

1.06 

041 -Owyhee  Plateau 

1.05 

.88 

1  .09 

.90 

.87 

.88 

042  Little  Humboldt 

1.02 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

.89 

.90 

059  Red  House 

.80 

.78 

.87 

.78 

.78 

.78 

060  Eden  Valley 

1.34 

1.14 

1.62 

1.19 

1.14 

1.14 

Average 


c/ 


1.11 


.94 


1.20 


.95 


.94 


.97 


a/  Predicted  sediment  yields  reflect  long-term  effect.   Long-term  reduction  in  sediment  yield  will  begin  after 
seedling  establishment  when  vegetative  cover  conditions  improve  (approximately  four  to  five  years  after 
implementation). 

b/  Watershed  area  boundaries  do  not  correspond  with  allotment  boundaries. 

c/  Average  is  computed  as  a  weighted  average  which  considers  the  acreage  of  each  watershed  and  its  relative 
contribution  to  the  resource  area. 

Source:  Paradise  and  Denio  URAs;  Phase  I  Inventory  Oata  from  Watershed  Conservation  and  Development  System  using 
Pacific  Southwest  Inter-Agency  Committee  methodology  for  obtaining  sediment  yield. 
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WATER  RESOURCES 


Streams 


WATER  QUANTITY 

Total  runoff  from  the  resource  area  is  approxi- 
mately 312,000  acre  feet  annually.  Under  the  pro- 
posed action  annual  water  consumption  by  live- 
stock, wild  horses,  deer,  antelope,  and  bighorn 
sheep  would  be  just  over  183  acre  feet  (see  Table 
3-2).  In  conclusion,  this  amounts  to  .06  percent  of 
the  total  annual  runoff;  therefore  animal  consump- 
tion is  considered  to  have  an  insignificant  impact 
on  the  water  resources. 


WATER  QUALITY  PROPOSED 


Introduction 

Under  section  208  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972  the  State  of  Nevada  sets  regulations 
and  standards  for  water  pollution  in  Nevada.  The 
regulations  and  standards  are  found  in  the  Nevada 
Water  Pollution  Control  Regulations  of  1979  and 
the  water  quality  criteria  for  the  pollution  standards 
are  outlined  in  article  4.1.4  Water  Quality  Criteria 
for  Designated  Beneficial  Uses. 

The  beneficial  uses,  from  those  listed  in  the 
Nevada  Water  Pollution  Control  Regulations  of 
1979,  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  action  would 
be  coldwater  aquatic  life,  bathing  and  water  contact 
sports,  and  boating  and  esthetics.  The  water  quality 
parameters  influencing  these  beneficial  uses  would 
be  turbidity  (sedimentation),  water  temperature,  and 
fecal  coliform  levels  (from  livestock  wastes). 


Impacts 

It  would  be  considered  a  significant  and  adverse 
impact  if  the  proposed  action  or  alternative  were  to 
cause  any  public  water  to  exceed  Nevada  water 
quality  criteria,  thereby  interfering  with  public  uses 
of  the  water  and  associated  resources,  or  creating 
a  public  health  hazard. 


Springs  and  Water  Holes 

There  would  be  no  adverse  impacts  to  surface 
springs  and  water  holes. 


Turbidity 

Thirteen  streams  were  documented  as  exceeding 
turbidity  criteria  for  coldwater  aquatic  life  (1979 
Water  Quality  Survey  for  the  PD  EIS  Area  conduct- 
ed by  BLM).  Turbidity  in  stream  water  results  from 
sediments  or  soils  eroding  from  the  streambanks, 
gullies  and  the  watershed.  The  proposed  action 
would  reduce  sedimentation  from  watershed  ero- 
sion by  improving  soil  stabilizing  vegetative  cover, 
but  would  not  reduce  streambank  or  gully  erosion 
into  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  streams.  Turbi- 
dity levels  in  thirteen  streams  are  not  expected  to 
improve  to  above  levels  set  by  Nevada  Water  Qual- 
ity criteria.  This  is  a  significant  and  adverse  impact 
because  the  turbidity  levels  in  these  streams  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  of  or,  in  part,  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  coldwater  fishery. 


Temperature 

Fourteen  streams  were  documented  as  exceed- 
ing temperature  criteria  for  coldwater  aquatic  life. 

Water  temperature,  for  the  most  part,  is  con- 
trolled by  shade-producing  vegetation  along  the 
streams  unless  cooler  ground  water  enters  the 
stream  periodically.  There  are  no  provisions  specifi- 
cally outlined  in  the  proposed  action  to  protect  or 
reestablish  riparian  vegetation  along  the  streams, 
and  therefore  it  is  expected  that  the  downward 
trend  in  stream  habitat  condition  would  allow  no  im- 
provement in  stream  water  temperature.  This  is  sig- 
nificant and  an  adverse  impact. 

Fecal  Coliform  Bacteria 

Fecal  coliform  bacteria  grow  in  the  digestive  tract 
of  warmblooded  animals.  Nevada  water  quality  cri- 
teria allow  none  to  be  present  in  untreated  water 
used  for  drinking.  Although  it  is  not  proposed  that 
any  resource  area  waters  be  used  for  drinking  with- 
out treatment,  many  waters  are  used  for  swimming 
and  bathing,  for  which  water  quality  criteria  are 
somewhat  less  stringent. 

Fecal  coliform  counts  are  expected  to  vary  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  cattle  allowed  along  a 
particular  stream.  Five  streams  exceeded  Nevada 
Fecal  Coliform  Criteria  for  bathing  and  water  con- 
tact sports  in  1 979  (water  quality  survey  conducted 
by  BLM).  The  proposed  action  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  change  the  current  situation,  and  main- 
taining coliform  levels  above  Nevada  water  quality 
criteria  constitutes  a  health  hazard  to  any  person 
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wishing  to  use  these  streams  for  any  water  contact 
sports  such  as  wading  or  bathing. 


Reservoirs 

The  annual  algae  bloom  in  Onion  Valley  Reser- 
voir violates  standards  set  by  the  Nevada  Water 
Pollution  Control  Regulations  for  boating  and  es- 
thetics (see  Proposed  Action  Aquatic  Habitat  and 
Recreation  sections  of  Chapter  3).  This  condition 
would  be  expected  to  improve  if  livestock  were 
fenced  away  from  the  reservoir.  This  is  significant 
and  a  beneficial  impact. 


CONCLUSION 

The  continued  grazing  along  the  Paradise-Denio 
EIS  streams  is  expected  to  cause  14  streams  to 
exceed  water  temperature  criteria  set  by  the  State 
ot  Nevada  for  coldwater  aquatic  life.  Thirteen 
streams  would  exceed  turbidity  criteria  for  cold- 
water  aquatic  life,  and  five  streams  would  exceed 
fecal  coliform  criteria  for  bathing  and  water  contact 
sports.  The  water  quality  values  and  streams  ex- 
ceeding criteria  are  expected  to  vary  slightly  from 
year  to  year.  The  current  figures  are  based  on  the 
1979  water  quality  survey  for  the  Paradise-Denio 
EIS  area  conducted  by  BLM. 


VEGETATION 
IMPACTS 

Livestock  Vegetation  Condition  and  Trend 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  proposed 
action  is  to  improve  livestock  vegetation  condition. 
Condition  can  be  improved  by  improving  ground 
cover,  species  composition,  and  plant  vigor  and 
density  (Stoddart  and  Smith  1955).  The  rate  of 
change  in  condition  would  vary,  depending  upon 
site  potential,  present  vegetation  condition,  present 
cover,  natural  seed  sources,  extent  of  range  im- 
provements and  climatic  conditions  (Stoddart  and 
Smith  1955). 

Areas  with  a  high  productive  potential  and  in  fair 
condition  should  show  positive  changes  in  trend  in 
a  few  years,  while  less  productive  areas  may  re- 
quire the  long  term  (year  2024)  or  longer  to  show 
appreciable  improvement.  The  mountain  shrub  and 
aspen  types  have  been  found  to  improve  from  poor 
to  good  condition  in  ten  years  under  rest-rotation 
grazing  (Hughes  1979).  Holmgren  and  Hutchings 
(1972)  however,  found  little  response  in  the  salt 
desert  shrub  type  after  32  years  of  protection  from 


grazing.  Therefore,  greasewood  and  shadscale  salt- 
brush  types  are  expected  to  show  little  improve- 
ment over  the  long  term  due  to  their  low  site  poten- 
tial. 

The  proposed  action  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
substantial  improvement  in  livestock  vegetation 
condition  in  vegetation  types  other  than  the  salt 
desert  shrub  and  greasewood  types.  Management 
actions  that  can  bring  about  these  improvements 
include  implementation  of  proposed  periods-of-use, 
allotment  management  plans,  allocation  of  available 
vegetation  to  the  estimated  carrying  capacity,  land 
treatments,  water  developments,  and  proper  utiliza: 
tion. 

The  physiological  needs  of  management  species 
would  be  met  by  implementing  the  proposed  peri- 
ods-of-use and  allotment  management  plans  in 
many  allotments.  Grazing  in  these  allotments  would 
commence  15  days  to  2  months  later  in  the  spring 
than  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  or  would  take 
place  only  in  winter  in  the  case  of  a  few  allotments 
(Table  1-1).  The  delay  would  allow  key  manage- 
ment species  the  opportunity  to  flower  and  build  up 
their  carbohydrate  reserves  before  being  weakened 
by  grazing  (Blaisdell  and  Pechanec  1949,  Britton  et 
al.  1979).  Trlica  and  Cook  (1971)  believe  that  the 
depletion  of  carbohydrate  reserves  in  key  manage- 
ment species  is  a  primary  factor  in  the  loss  of  vigor 
and  subsequent  deterioration  of  range  condition. 

Allotment  management  plans  (AMPs),  or  revision 
of  existing  AMPs,  are  proposed  for  most  allotments 
(Table  1-1).  The  grazing  treatments  proposed  in 
Chapter  One  would  be  used  between  now  and 
1991  to  set  up  allotment  management  plans.  In 
most  cases,  these  would  be  rest-rotation  grazing 
systems  and  would  improve  livestock  vegetation 
condition.  Rest-rotation  systems  are  intended  to 
promote  the  vigor  and  seedling  success  of  forage 
species  by  rest  and  deferment,  to  promote  seed 
planting  of  forage  species  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  animal  movement  following  deferment,  to  reduce 
ill  effects  of  repeated  overuse  of  preferred  areas 
(such  as  near  water)  that  commonly  occur  with 
continuous  grazing,  and  to  increase  animal  produc- 
tivity as  a  consequence  of  increasing  vegetation 
productivity  (Hanley  1979). 

The  available  vegetation  would  be  allocated  to 
livestock,  big  game,  and  wild  horses  and  burros  up 
to  the  estimated  carrying  capacity  of  the  vegetation 
resource  in  order  to  achieve  a  utilization  level  of 
the  key  management  species  of  not  more  than  50 
percent.  In  allotments  with  AMPs,  this  level  may  be 
exceeded  during  each  grazing  cycle.  However,  the 
periodic  rest  from  grazing  that  would  be  provided 
would  allow  key  management  species  to  increase 
in  vigor  and  production. 
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As  a  result  of  this  allocation  process,  livestock 
would  be  reduced  in  68  allotments  for  an  overall  re- 
duction of  47  percent  from  the  three-year  average 
use  and  55  percent  from  the  authorized  use.  In  ad- 
dition, wild  horses  would  be  removed  from  all  but 
one  allotment~the  Little  Owyhee  spring  range.  This 
reduction  would  allow  increases  in  plant  vigor,  litter 
production,  and  species  composition,  thereby  im- 
proving range  condition. 

Many  allotments  would  receive  both  grazing  man- 
agement systems  and  a  reduction  in  grazing  inten- 
sity. It  was  assumed  that  an  additive  beneficial 
effect  would  result  in  these  allotments,  producing 
an  even  greater  improvement  in  the  productivity  of 
presently  unsuitable  areas.  This  additive  effect 
would  result  in  a  26  percent  increase  in  the  AUMs 
produced  in  these  areas  (Van  Poollen  and  Lacey 
1979)  (see  Methodology  for  Estimating  Future  Pro- 
duction, Appendix  A,  Section  1).  The  increased  pro- 
duction resulting  from  the  improvement  of  potential- 
ly suitable  areas  would  result  in  approximately 
10,000  more  available  AUMs  in  the  long  term 
(Table  1-2).  Livestock  vegetation  condition  would 
be  improved  as  a  consequence  of  the  changes  in 
desirable  plant  composition. 

Sagebrush  control  would  release  the  desirable 
understory  vegetation  from  competition  (Vallentine 
1974)  (see  Range  Facilities  and  Land  Treatments  - 
Proposed  Action  Map,  Chapter  1).  Areas  lacking 
adequate  desirable  understory  vegetation  would  be 
planted  to  a  mixture  of  desirable  grasses,  forbs, 
and,  in  some  cases,  shrubs.  Livestock  vegetation 
condition  would  be  improved  by  converting  poor 
condition  sagebrush  areas  to  grassland.  Increasing 
litter  and  the  composition  of  desirable  plant  species 
while  reducing  erosion  would  result  in  improved 
vegetation  condition.  See  Appendix  H,  Section  1  for 
methodology  in  determining  changes  in  livestock 
vegetation  condition. 

Improvement  in  observed  range  trend  results 
from  improved  vigor  and  vegetation  production  of 
key  management  species,  increased  ground  cover 
and  litter,  and  increased  reproduction  (see  Appen- 
dix H,  Section  2  for  methodology).  All  of  these  fac- 
tors would  improve  under  the  proposed  action,  re- 
sulting in  an  upward  trend  and  a  marked  enhance- 
ment of  livestock  vegetation  condition. 

A  significant,  long-term,  beneficial  impact  on  ob- 
served trend  would  result  from  implementation  of 
the  proposed  action.  The  amount  of  land  in  the 
upward  trend  category  is  estimated  to  increase 
from  149,026  acres  (4  percent)  to  745,589  acres 
(20  percent).  In  addition,  none  of  the  resource  area 
would  be  in  the  downward  trend  category  and  the 
static  trend  category  would  increase  from  304,172 
acres  (8  percent)  to  2,955,627  acres  (79  percent). 
A  five  percent  change  is  considered  a  significantly 


beneficial  impact  on  the  vegetation  of  the  resource 
area  as  a  whole,  since  more  than  216,000  acres 
would  be  affected  by  a  shift  in  trend. 

Table  3-3  shows  the  expected  improvement  in 
observed  range  trend  for  the  proposed  action  as 
compared  with  the  current  situation.  Observed 
range  trend  in  the  herd  use  area  is  expected  to  im- 
prove also  due  to  adjustment  of  horse  numbers  to 
the  available  vegetation  for  yearlong  use.  Appendix 
H,  Section  2,  Table  H-4  shows  expected  observed 
trend  changes  by  allotment. 

A  significantly  beneficial  impact  on  vegetation,  as 
a  result  of  the  proposed  action,  over  the  long  term 
(2024)  would  be  an  improvement  in  livestock  vege- 
tation condition.  The  following  changes  would  be 
expected. 

Good  condition  -  increase  by  167,278  acres  (4 
percent) 

Fair  condition  -  increase  by  313,672  acres  (9  per- 
cent) 

Poor  condition  -  decrease  by  480,950  acres  (13 
percent) 

This  represents  an  improvement  in  13  percent  of 
the  grazing  land  in  the  resource  area,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  significantly  beneficial  impact.  A 
summary  of  the  change  in  livestock  vegetation  con- 
dition is  shown  in  Table  3-4.  See  Appendix  H,  Sec- 
tion 1  for  methodology  used  in  determining  change 
in  livestock  vegetation  condition.  Appendix  H,  Sec- 
tion 1,  Table  H-3  shows  expected  condition 
changes  by  allotment. 

The  improvement  in  livestock  vegetation  condi- 
tion would  be  a  cumulative  result  of  the  above 
management  actions  and  would  continue  through 
year  2024. 

Vegetation  Production 

The  estimates  of  current  available  vegetation 
(Table  1-1)  were  compiled  from  the  1978  ocular  re- 
connaissance range  survey.  Implementation  of  the 
proposed  action  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
available  vegetation  production  from  the  current 
level  of  106,518  AUMs  to  197,635  AUMs  in  the 
long  term  (Table  1-2).  Also,  big  game  available 
vegetation  would  increase  from  the  current  18,409 
AUMs  to  22,581  AUMs.  Proposed  management  ac- 
tions that  would  bring  about  this  change  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  proposed  allocation  of  available  vegetation 
to  livestock,  big  game,  and  wild  horses  and  burros 
would  result  in  approximately  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  livestock  to  the  estimated  carrying  capacity 
of  the  vegetation  resource.  In  addition,  wild  horses 
and  burros  would  be  removed  from  all  but  one  al- 
lotment. This  reduction  from  heavy  to  moderate  use 
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would  result  in  at  least  a  21  percent  increase  (Van 
Poollen  and  Lacey  1979)  in  vegetation  production 
(19,304  AUMs)  over  the  long  term  in  those  allot- 
ments receiving  the  reductions  (Table  1-2). 

New  allotment  management  plans  (AMPs),  and 
the  revision  of  existing  AMPs,  are  proposed  for  57 
allotments  (Table  1-1).  Grazing  management  sys- 
tems would  be  developed  from  the  grazing  treat- 
ments proposed  in  Chapter  1.  These  grazing  man- 
agement systems  could  be  expected  to  increase 
vegetation  production  a  minimum  of  five  percent  or 
1,597  AUMs,  according  to  Van  Poollen  and  Lacey 
(1979)(Table  1-2). 

It  was  assumed  that  certain  areas  in  many  allot- 
ments that  are  presently  potentially  suitable  for 
grazing  due  to  low  productivity  (more  than  32  acres 
required  to  provide  one  AUM)  would  improve  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  in  grazing  intensity  from 
heavy  to  moderate  (21  percent  increase).  Parts  of 
other  allotments  would  also  improve  as  a  result  of 
implementing  grazing  systems  (five  percent).  Many 
of  these  same  allotments  would  receive  both  graz- 
ing management  systems  and  a  reduction  in  graz- 
ing intensity.  Therefore,  a  cumulative  beneficial 
effect  would  result  in  these  allotments,  producing 
an  even  greater  improvement  in  the  productivity  of 
potentially  suitable  areas,  which  would  result  in  a 
26  percent  increase  in  the  AUMs  produced  in  these 
areas  (Van  Poollen  and  Lacey  1979)  (see  Method- 
ology for  Estimating  Future  Production,  Appendix  A, 
Section  1).  The  increased  production  resulting  from 
the  improvement  of  potentially  suitable  areas  would 
result  in  approximately  10,000  more  available 
AUMs  in  the  long  term  (Table  1-2). 

The  above  management  actions  (reduction  in 
grazing  intensity  from  heavy  to  moderate  and  graz- 
ing management  systems)  plus  the  improvement  of 
certain  presently  unproductive  areas  would  result  in 
an  increased  production  of  over  30,000  AUMs  or 
29  percent,  which  is  a  significantly  beneficial 
impact.  An  increase  of  this  significance  would  result 
in  more  ground  cover,  reduced  erosion,  increased 
vigor  in  key  management  species,  and,  eventually, 
increased  numbers  of  livestock  and  wild  horses 
(professional  opinion  of  EIS  Team  range  conserva- 
tionist) (Table  1-2). 

The  proposed  periods-of-use  and  allotment  man- 
agement plans,  as  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Live- 
stock Vegetation  Condition  and  Trend  section  defer 
livestock  grazing  about  one  month  on  the  average 
in  most  allotments  (Table  1-1).  This  would  allow 
key  management  species  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease in  vigor  and  production. 

Implementing  the  proposed  periods-of-use  would 
result  in  a  beneficial  impact  to  vegetation  vigor  and 
condition.  Key  management  species  would  be  more 


capable  of  withstanding  grazing  pressures  (Blaisdell 
and  Pechanec  1949,  Britton  et  al.  1979). 

Land  treatments,  seeding  and  sagebrush  control, 
are  proposed  on  47  allotments  (see  Range  Facili- 
ties and  Land  Treatments  Proposed  Action  Map, 
Chapter  1).  Present  production  on  the  proposed 
treatment  areas  varies  considerably  but  averages 
20  to  30  acres  per  AUM.  Production  on  seeded 
areas  would  increase  to  approximately  three  acres 
per  AUM,  and  on  sagebrush  control  areas,  seven 
acres/ AUM  (based  on  1978  ocular  reconnaissance 
range  survey  of  existing  seeding  and  sprayed  areas 
in  the  resource  area).  Sagebrush  control  would  re- 
lease the  desirable  understory  vegetation  from 
competition.  Seedings  would  be  planted  to  a  mix- 
ture of  desirable  grasses,  forbs,  and,  in  some 
cases,  shrubs.  Livestock  vegetation  production 
would  be  improved  by  converting  poor  condition  sa- 
gebrush areas  to  productive  grassland. 

By  1991,  254,749  acres  would  be  treated,  in- 
creasing the  available  vegetation  by  approximately 
60,000  AUMs.  This  would  be  a  56  percent  increase 
in  vegetation  production  oyer  the  short  term.  Any 
increase  over  ten  percent  (10,652  AUMs)  would  be 
considered  a  significantly  beneficial  impact.  Howev- 
er, some  land  treatments  are  proposed  within  Wil- 
derness Study  Areas  (WSAs);  therefore,  no  con- 
struction of  these  proposed  land  treatments  can  be 
done  until  these  WSAs  are  released  from  wilder- 
ness consideration  by  an  act  of  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress designates  these  WSAs  as  wilderness  areas, 
then  the  proposed  land  treatments  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. There  are  9,433  acres  of  proposed 
land  treatments  within  WSAs  that  would  amount  to 
a  projected  1,347  AUM  increase  in  production.  If 
the  WSAs  become  wilderness  areas,  then  this 
would  reduce  future  increase  of  available  vegeta- 
tion as  a  result  of  land  treatments  to  58,575  AUMs 
over  the  current  available  vegetation,  as  compared 
to  the  59,922  increase  in  AUMs  if  wilderness  areas 
are  not  approved.  This  would  still  be  a  55  percent 
increase  in  available  vegetation  and  would  be  con- 
sidered a  significantly  beneficial  impact. 

Water  sources  would  also  be  developed  by  1991 
in  three  allotments  where  the  shortage  of  water  re- 
sults in  large  potentially  suitable  areas  being  with- 
held from  grazing.  New  water  sources  in  these 
areas  would  make  an  additional  282  AUMs  availa- 
ble. This  increase  in  available  vegetation  in  these 
three  allotments  would  be  less  than  1 0  percent  and 
therefore  not  significant. 

Vegetation  production  on  26  acres  would  be  re- 
duced to  near  zero  in  the  long  term  (2024)  due  to 
the  construction  of  livestock  support  facilities;  how- 
ever, this  would  be  insignificant.  Impacts  of  live- 
stock support  facilities  are  shown  by  allotment  in 
Appendix  B,  Section  2,  Table  B-4. 
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The  anticipated  cumulative  increase  in  production 
of  91,117  AUMs  is  expected  to  make  a  significantly 
beneficial  contribution  to  overall  production.  The 
actual  magnitude  of  increase  would  depend  upon 
treatment  methods  used,  types  of  vegetation  ma- 
nipulated, and  the  productive  potential  of  soils  in 
treated  areas. 


Vegetation  Types 

With  the  exception  of  land  treatments,  little 
change  in  the  vegetation  types  is  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  action.  Over  the  long  term 
(2024),  changes  in  grazing  management  alone  will 
not  change  thick  sagebrush  stands  that  produce 
little  other  desirable  vegetation  (Laycock  1 979). 

As  discussed  above,  under  Livestock  Vegetation 
Condition  and  Trend,  over  254,749  acres  would  be 
treated  by  1991,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  nearly 
60,000  AUMs  of  available  vegetation  (Table  1-2). 
Big  sagebrush  would  be  controlled  on  140,783 
acres  and  an  additional  113,966  acres  would  be 
seeded  to  selected  grasses  and  forbs  (and  in  some 
cases,  shrubs  for  wildlife)  (Table  1  -5). 

This  would  result  in  the  conversion  of  a  predomi- 
nantly sagebrush  type  to  a  dominant  grassland 
type.  Research  in  northern  Utah  showed  an  aver- 
age increase  in  yield  of  166  percent  after  spraying 
sagebrush  and  then  seeding  three  grass  species 
(Cook  1963).  Hyder  and  Sneva  (1956)  in  Oregon 
found  a  200  percent  increase  in  forage  and  a  four- 
fold increase  in  cattle  gains  the  third  year  after  her- 
bicide treatment  of  sagebrush  range.  Similar  in- 
creases in  vegetation  production  would  be  expect- 
ed on  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area.  Any  in- 
crease over  ten  percent  would  be  considered  a  sig- 
nificantly beneficial  impact. 

A  decrease  of  six  percent  in  the  amount  of  sage- 
brush is  not  considered  significant  as  the  sage- 
brush presently  occupies  over  half  the  Paradise- 
Denio  Resource  Area  (Table  2-2).  However,  the 
amount  of  grassland  would  increase  from  two  to 
eight  percent  of  the  resource  area. 

Big  sagebrush  can  be  controlled  by  several  dif- 
ferent techniques.  Spraying  herbicides  has  been 
one  of  the  more  commonly  used  practices  and  is 
likely  to  continue  as  such  because  of  its  low  cost, 
predictability,  effectiveness,  and  because  of  the 
vast  amount  of  experience  gained  from  the  use  of 
spraying  in  the  past.  The  herbicide  2,4-D  is  pre- 
ferred for  sagebrush  control  and  is  thought  to  have 
no  direct  detrimental  effect  on  mammals,  birds,  and 
fish  in  the  amounts  normally  applied  on  rangelands. 
However,  under  certain  conditions  there  can  be 
definite  problems. 


Pimentel  (1971)  summarized  the  research  of 
others  on  2,4-D  and  also  its  adverse  impacts  on 
the  environment.  The  research  discussed  below  is 
from  his  publication. 

Keith  et  al.  (1959)  found  that  2,4-D  spraying  of 
mountain  rangeland  reduced  the  production  of  pe- 
rennial forbs  83  percent  and  reduced  the  pocket 
gopher  population  87  percent  in  one  year.  The  re- 
duction in  gopher  numbers,  however,  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  depletion  of  forbs  and  by  ni- 
trate poisoning. 

Some  plants  have  been  found  to  develop  toxic 
levels  of  potassium  nitrate  after  treatment  with  2,4- 
D,  even  when  the  dosage  was  not  high  enough  to 
kill  the  plants.  Plants  found  to  have  levels  toxic  to 
cattle  include  pigweed  and  lambsquarter  (Chenopo- 
dium),  smartweed  {Polygonum),  sugar  beets,  mus- 
tard, Canada  thistle,  and  Russian  pigweed  (Olson 
and  Whitehead  1940,  Stahler  and  Whitehead  1950, 
Berg  and  McElroy  1953,  Whitehead  et  al.  1956).  It 
would  be  advisable  to  exclude  herbivores  from 
sprayed  areas  for  a  time  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
nitrate  poisoning. 

Forbs  are  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  certain 
wildlife  species  such  as  antelope,  sage  grouse, 
deer  (during  spring),  and  cottontail  rabbits.  This 
major  reduction  in  forbs,  as  noted  above,  can  have 
a  considerable  impact  on  these  animals,  and  espe- 
cially their  young  when  they  are  dependent  upon 
herbaceous  (non-woody)  plants  as  a  food  source  in 
spring  and  summer.  Laycock  (1979),  however,  re- 
ported forbs  usually  return  to  former  abundance, 
and  sometimes  in  greater  numbers,  in  5  to  1 9  years 
after  spraying.  Forbs  are  most  abundant  around 
meadows  and  water  sources  which,  under  Bureau 
guidelines,  would  not  be  sprayed. 

Lundholm  (1970),  in  a  rather  unusual  incident,  re- 
ported the  death  of  40  percent  of  a  reindeer  herd 
of  600  head  that  fed  on  coniferous  vegetation  ten 
months  after  it  was  treated  in  July,  1969,  with  two 
parts  2,4-D  and  one  part  2,4,5-T  at  a  rate  of  2.5 
pounds  per  acre.  The  coniferous  leaves  were  found 
to  contain  25  parts  per  million  j(ppm)  of  2,4-D  and 
10  ppm  of  2,4,5-T.  In  addition,  the  fetuses  of  40  of 
the  surviving  reindeer  were  aborted.  Perhaps  herbi- 
cides can  be  concentrated  and  stored  in  plant  tis- 
sues under  certain  circumstances. 

The  2,4-D  does  not  normally  persist  in  soil,  air, 
and  water.  Under  normal  use  and  at  the  rates  nor- 
mally applied  to  rangelands,  it  lasts  in  the  soil 
about  one  month  with  little  or  no  leaching  (Kling- 
man  1961,  Sheets  and  Harris  1965).  House  et  al. 
(1 967)  found  2,4-D  persisted  in  water  for  about  the 
same  period  as  in  soil,  but  significant  concentra- 
tions (58.8  ppm)  were  recorded  by  Smith  and  Isom 
(1967)  in  reservoir  sediment  samples  ten  months 
after  treatment.  The  impact  on  air  quality  is  expect- 
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ed  to  be  short-term  (one  day)  and  localized  when 
herbicides  are  applied  in  accordance  with  Bureau 
guidelines. 

Other  research  (other  than  that  reported  by  Pi- 
mentel  1971,  above)  reflects  the  beneficial  results 
that  can  be  expected  from  brush  control  with  2,4-D. 
Control  of  big  sagebrush,  using  2,4-D  followed  by 
two  growing  seasons  of  rest  from  grazing  and 
proper  grazing  management  thereafter,  usually  pro- 
vides beneficial  long-term  impacts  to  the  livestock, 
vegetation,  and  soil  resources.  Sneva  (1972)  found 
a  spray  project  in  southeastern  Oregon  to  be  pro- 
ductive after  17  years  and  did  not  anticipate  the 
need  for  repeated  spraying  in  the  near  future.  He 
foresees  a  long  life  expectancy  for  brush  control 
projects  in  the  Great  Basin  due  to  the  summer 
droughts  which  retard  brush  reestablishment.  This 
contrasts  with  the  more  rapid  brush  invasion  in 
spray  areas  under  the  more  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions found  in  Wyoming  by  Johnson  (1969),  where 
the  benefits  of  spraying  were  nullified  within  14 
years  of  treatment. 

Spraying  quarter-mile-wide  strips  and  leaving  sim- 
ilar unsprayed  strips  in  mule  deer  use  areas  may 
not  reduce  the  treatments'  life  expectancy  as  a 
result  of  sagebrush  invasion  from  the  adjacent  un- 
treated strips.  Sneva  (1972)  found  seedling  sage- 
brush plants  to  be  the  progeny  of  plants  missed  at 
the  time  of  treatment  and  not  the  result  of  invasion 
from  the  treatment  borders. 

Sagebrush  invasion  of  seedings  and  sprayed 
areas  can  be  slowed  by  livestock  management. 
Cattle  grazing,  even  under  a  rest-rotation  system, 
encourages  sagebrush  reinvasion  into  the  treated 
areas.  Dual  use  (sheep  and  cattle)  or  occasional 
heavy  fall  or  winter  use  by  sheep  after  spring  rest, 
can  be  useful  in  maintaining  sagebrush  in  a  state  of 
low  vigor  and  density  (Laycock  1979). 

To  summarize  the  above,  spraying  can  reduce 
the  number  of  forbs  available  to  wildlife,  produce 
toxic  nitrate  concentrations  in  certain  plants,  and 
persist  for  a  short  time  in  water,  soil,  and  air.  Per- 
sistence is  not  likely  to  be  a  problem  due  to  2,4-D's 
short-term  nature,  especially  if  the  treatment  fol- 
lows Bureau  guidelines. 

The  possibility  of  problems  with  potassium  nitrate 
poisoning  can  be  avoided  by  restricting  use  of 
sprayed  areas  by  large  herbivores  if  plants  known 
to  accumulate  nitrates  are  present.  These  plants 
should  be  monitored  for  nitrate  content.  In  any 
event,  spray  project  areas  would  be  rested  two 
growing  seasons  to  allow  key  management  species 
the  opportunity  to  fill  the  niche  left  by  the  dead 
brush.  Subsequent  use  would  require  management 
that  would  maintain  grass  vigor  and  production, 
while  reducing  re-invasion  by  sagebrush. 


The  loss  of  forbs  important  to  certain  wildlife  spe- 
cies would  not  be  serious  in  deer  use  areas  where 
quarter-mile-wide  strips  are  left  unsprayed.  In  addi- 
tion, forbs  may  return  to  their  former  abundance  in 
a  few  years. 

Actual  impacts  of  herbicide  applications  on  vege- 
tation types  could  not  be  determined,  as  the  pro- 
posed sagebrush  treatment  areas  could  be  convert- 
ed to  grassland  through  a  number  of  treatment 
methods  (prescribed  burning,  chaining,  discing,  her- 
bicide spraying,  etc.)  which  were  not  specified  in 
the  MFP.  However,  if  all  proposed  sagebrush  con- 
trol treatment  areas  received  herbicide  applications, 
the  vegetation  would  be  converted  from  a  predomi- 
nantly big  sagebrush  type  to  a  dominant  grassland 
type  on  over  163,000  acres  and  available  vegeta- 
tion increased  by  approximately  23,000  AUMs.  As 
discussed  above  and  in  the  Vegetation  Production 
section,  these  changes  in  available  vegetation  and 
the  amount  of  grassland  type  would  be  a  signifi- 
cantly beneficial  impact. 

Livestock  find  the  riparian  vegetation  type  very 
attractive.  This  has  usually  led  to  overuse  of  the  ri- 
parian zone  and  widespread  stream  degradation 
(Platts  1979).  The  1976  Paradise-Denio  stream 
survey  determined  ".  .  .that  most  streams  in  the  re- 
source area  are  in  a  deteriorated  condition"  (Para- 
dise-Denio MFP-I  1979,  recommendation  WLA  1.3). 
"The  most  intensive  use  of  the  riparian  zone  in  the 
resource  area  is  grazing  which  often  utilizes  the 
stream  zone  to  the  exclusion  of  other  uses  such  as 
fish  production,  wildlife  production,  water  quality, 
recreation,  water  production,  flood  control,  and 
ground-water  recharge"  (Paradise-Denio  MFP-I 
1979,  recommendation  WLA  1.4).  Platts  (1979)  and 
others  have  discussed  in  some  detail  the  effects  of 
livestock  on  the  riparian  type  (Martin  1979,  Storch 
1979). 

Improvements  in  the  riparian  type  as  a  result  of 
livestock  exclusion  have  been  documented.  Duff 
(1979,  p.  91)  in  Utah  found  the  ".  .  .  vegetation  in- 
creased 63  percent  in  4  years,  going  from  bare, 
sparsely  covered  banks  to  luxuriant,  grassy  over- 
hanging banks."  Another  ongoing  study  on  the  Win- 
nemucca  District  adjacent  to  the  Denio  Planning 
Unit  on  Mahogany  Creek  showed  an  average  nine 
percent  improvement  in  streambank  cover  in  two 
years  (Dahlem  1979).  In  addition,  there  was  a  17 
percent  increase  in  streambank  cover  in  the  open 
meadows  and  a  20  percent  improvement  in  stream- 
bank  stability.  Aspen  reproduction  (root  suckers)  in- 
creased 80  percent  in  three  years,  with  many 
groves  beginning  to  expand  in  size. 

The  proposed  action  recommends  several  man- 
agement actions,  each  of  which  would  provide 
benefits  in  varying  degrees. 
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Grazing  treatments  as  proposed  (Chapter  1) 
would  provide  varying  amounts  of  rest.  Treatment  5 
would  allow  complete  rest  every  other  year.  One 
growing  season's  rest  and  deferred  use  until  after 
seed-ripe  the  following  year  would  result  if  Treat- 
ments 3  and  4  were  used.  Treatment  2  would  pro- 
vide two  growing  seasons'  rest  every  four  or  five 
years  for  browse  species. 

Treatment  1,  which  would  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  aspen  habitat  for  wildlife,  would  call 
for  at  least  four  consecutive  years'  rest  every  12  to 
15  years.  This  would  eventually  increase  aspen 
grove  size  and  density.  The  rest  would  also  im- 
prove the  riparian  vegetation  by  providing  woody 
and  herbaceous  vegetation  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease and  sustain  vigor  and  production  for  as 
much  as  six  years.  Subsequent  grazing  would  be 
deleterious  and  would  soon  return  herbaceous 
vegetation  to  its  previous  condition  (Platts  1979). 
However,  the  improvements  reported  by  Duff 
(1979)  and  Dahlem  (1979)  (above)  can  be  expect- 
ed to  last  at  least  5  years  out  of  the  1 2  to  1 5  years 
in  the  treatment  cycle  for  Treatment  1 .  As  a  result, 
the  pasture  would  be  rested  at  least  33  percent, 
and  up  to  42  percent,  of  the  12-  to  15-year  treat- 
ment cycle. 

A  long-term  improvement  in  herbaceous  vegeta- 
tion is  not  expected  from  Treatment  1 .  Grasses  and 
forbs  would  soon  return  to  their  previous  condition 
with  the  return  of  localized  heavy  grazing  (Platts 
1979).  However,  woody  species,  such  as  aspen, 
willow,  rose,  and  chokecherry  would  increase  in 
vigor,  height,  and  abundance.  These  plants  would 
then  be  tall  enough,  or  have  formed  dense  enough 
clumps,  so  that  livestock  would  not  be  likely  to 
damage  them  before  the  pasture  would  once  again 
be  rested. 

Treatment  1  would  provide  a  beneficial  impact  to 
both  herbaceous  and  woody  plants.  Grasses  and 
forbs  would  be  vigorous  and  in  an  improved  condi- 
tion for  at  least  33  percent  of  each  treatment  cycle 
while  woody  plants  would  generally  improve  over 
the  long  term.  However,  the  significance  of  these 
improvements  in  vegetation  cannot  be  quantified. 

The  allocation  of  available  vegetation  to  wildlife, 
wild  horses,  and  livestock,  as  proposed,  would 
reduce  allocations  to  livestock  by  approximately  50 
percent  area  wide.  In  addition,  the  proposed  action 
would  remove  all  wild  horses  and  burros  except  in 
the  herd  management  area.  The  impact  of  this 
action  on  the  riparian  type  would  be  helpful  but  of 
little  consequence.  Dahlem  (1979)  observed  little 
beneficial  effect  on  riparian  habitat  along  Mahogany 
Creek  after  a  substantial  reduction  in  livestock  use. 
Cattle  usually  graze  off  riparian  areas  before 
moving  to  the  upland  areas  (Martin  1979).  They 
return  again  later  when  the  heat  and  drought  dry  up 


upland  forage  and  water  sources.  Horses,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  tend  to  congregate  as  much  in 
the  riparian  type  but  prefer  open  upland  areas 
(based  on  field  observations  by  District  personnel). 

An  appreciable  decrease  in  livestock  use  of  ripar- 
ian areas  would  not  be  expected.  Therefore,  the 
impacts  of  reducing  livestock  and  removing  wild 
horses  and  burros  would  not  be  significant. 

New  periods-of-use  would  be  implemented  in 
most  allotments  to  meet  the  physiological  needs  of 
management  species  (Table  1-1).  This  would  defer 
grazing  in  the  spring  about  one  month  on  the  aver- 
age in  most  allotments.  This  later  turning  out  of 
livestock  would  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  riparian 
type  as  the  vegetation  would  have  more  time  to 
grow,  replenish  carbohydrate  reserves  and  extend 
its  root  system.  In  addition,  the  soil  would  be  drier, 
firmer,  and  not  as  susceptible  to  damage  by  live- 
stock when  they  began  using  the  riparian  areas. 
Livestock,  especially  cattle,  tend  to  "punch  in"  the 
sod  due  to  their  weight  and  the  small  surface  area 
of  their  hooves.  The  proposed  periods-of-use  would 
lessen  the  adverse  impact  of  livestock  on  many  ri- 
parian areas  but  the  actual  effects  of  this  manage- 
ment action  are  unquantifiable. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  appears  that,  of  the 
management  actions  proposed,  grazing  treatments 
would  produce  the  most  beneficial  impacts.  Treat- 
ment 1  would  allow  rest  at  least  33  percent  of  each 
treatment  cycle  where  it  is  implemented,  and  would 
produce  long-term  benefits  to  woody  plants  in  the 
form  of  improved  vigor,  height,  and  abundance.  The 
other  treatments  discussed  above  would  allow  rest 
from  25  to  50  percent  of  each  grazing  cycle  and 
would  provide  some  benefit  to  riparian  vegetation. 

Nearly  all  of  the  3,694  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
would  continue  to  be  adversely  impacted  by  live- 
stock congregation  despite  the  periodic  rest  al- 
lowed by  future  grazing  systems.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  grazing  treatments  are  not  beneficial  to  riparian 
vegetation,  as  opposed  to  yearlong  or  seasonlong 
grazing.  The  rest  that  grazing  treatments  provide 
during  the  growing  season  would  increase  plant 
vigor,  resulting  in  a  slow-down  of  riparian  degrada- 
tion and  possible  stabilization  of  some  riparian 
areas.  But,  when  livestock  are  allowed  to  graze, 
they  will  continue  to  congregate  in  riparian  areas 
and  utilize  most  of  the  available  vegetation  rather 
than  move  into  less  desirable  areas  such  as  steep 
slopes  and  areas  distant  from  water. 

Impacts  resulting  from  the  proposed  action  would 
lessen  the  effects  of  grazing  on  riparian  areas  or 
offer  a  slight  improvement.  However,  riparian  areas 
would  continue  to  degrade  which  would  result  in 
loss  of  some  riparian  vegetation  type~a  significantly 
adverse  impact. 
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Aspen  stands  are  important  to  wildlife  in  that  they 
provide  forage,  cover,  and  an  optimum  edge  effect 
that  increase  the  diversity  of  wildlife  habitat  (Para- 
dise-Denio  MFP-I).  Improvement  of  aspen  groves 
would  allow  expansion  of  wildlife  numbers  and  wild- 
life diversity.  "The  deteriorated  condition  and  lack 
of  aspen  reproduction  prevalent  in  the  planning 
area  is  not  desirable,  and  if  this  continues,  such 
aspen  stands  will  be  lost"  (Paradise-Denio  MFP-I 
1979,  recommendation  WL  1.3). 

Grazing  Treatment  1  would  provide  at  least  four 
consecutive  years'  rest  to  promote  root  sucker  pro- 
duction in  aspen  stands.  The  treatment  would  be 
repeated  every  12  to  15  years.  This  would  maintain 
pure  and  mixed  aspen  stands  and  would  allow  the 
expansion  of  many  stands. 

Aspen  root  sucker  production  has  been  found  to 
increase  when  livestock  grazing  is  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. Dahlem  (1979),  in  a  study  on  Mahogany 
Creek  on  the  Winnemucca  District,  observed  an  80 
percent  increase  in  aspen  reproduction  after  three 
years  of  light  grazing.  Only  20  percent  of  the  aspen 
suckers  were  four  or  more  years  old,  corresponding 
with  the  heavy  use  of  previous  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  care  be  taken  in  applying 
Treatment  1  as  any  one  of  several  factors  may  be 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  sucker  production 
(Schenbeck  and  Dahlem  1977).  If  livestock  grazing 
limits  sucker  production  and  the  stand  is  in  a  seri- 
ously deteriorated  condition  (majority  of  mature 
trees  in  a  previously  well-stocked  stand  are  dead  or 
down),  then  implementing  Treatment  1  should 
result  in  heavy  sucker  production.  In  fact,  at  least 
2,500  suckers  per  acre  would  be  produced  under 
these  conditions  with  over  1,000  suckers  per  acre 
surviving  to  sapling  size  (over  4.5  feet  high) 
(Dahlem,  BLM  Wildlife  Biologist,  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict, personal  communication,  1980).  In  seriously 
deteriorated  stands  a  minimum  of  1,000  saplings 
per  acre  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  a  fully 
stocked  stand. 

Since  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  information  on 
where  and  how  Treatment  1  will  be  applied,  im- 
provement of  aspen  stands  cannot  be  quantified. 
Therefore,  a  worst  case  analysis  must  be  assumed. 
The  deteriorated  condition  and  lack  of  aspen  repro- 
duction will  result  in  the  loss  of  some  aspen  stands. 
This  is  a  significantly  adverse  impact. 


Sensitive  Plants 

Four  plants  on  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource 
Area  are  candidate  species  for  threatened  or  en- 
dangered status.  In  addition,  there  are  five  other 
plants  listed  as  species  of  special  concern  and  one 
now  officially  listed  as  endangered  (Table  2-3).  For 


general  locations  see  Habitat  Condition  of  Fishable 
Streams  and  Sensitive  Plants  Map,  Chapter  2. 

It  appears  at  present  that  three  plants  on  the  list, 
all  milkvetches,  could  be  impacted  by  the  proposed 
action.  Astragalus  alvordensis,  A.  solitarius,  and  A. 
yoder-williamsii  are  all  known  to  occur  in  or  near 
areas  proposed  for  land  treatment  (Yoder-Williams, 
BLM  Botanist,  Winnemucca,  personal  communica- 
tion, 1980). 

Two  threatened  plant  species  might  be  impacted 
by  grazing,  even  at  reduced  stocking  rates.  Oryctes 
nevadensis  grows  in  loose  sandy  soil  and  could  be 
easily  uprooted  by  trampling.  Astragalus  porrectus 
is  known  to  be  grazed  by  livestock.  However,  there 
are  no  data  available  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
these  impacts.  Based  on  worst  case  analysis,  it  is 
possible  but  highly  unlikely  that  these  two  species 
could  become  extinct  as  a  result  of  livestock  im- 
pacts. 

Other  activities,  such  as  construction  of  livestock 
support  facilities,  could  be  detrimental  to  any  of  the 
species  listed.  Information  on  the  distribution  of 
these  plants  is  seriously  lacking,  so  botanical  clear- 
ances and  protection  of  known  populations  or  indi- 
vidual plants  will  be  necessary  prior  to  any  surface 
disturbance. 

Implementing  the  proposed  action  could  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  sensitive  plants.  Reductions  in 
livestock,  wild  horses  and  burros  would  reduce  the 
grazing  and  trampling  pressures  associated  with 
use  by  these  animals  (Yoder-Williams,  BLM  Bota- 
nist, Winnemucca,  personal  communication,  1980). 

Grazing  treatments  that  provide  rest  from  grazing 
or  provide  for  the  improvement  of  aspen  and 
browse  plants  would  reduce  livestock  use  and  may 
also  produce  a  beneficial  impact.  The  significance 
of  these  impacts  could  not  be  determined  (Yoder- 
Williams,  BLM  Botanist,  Winnemucca,  personal 
communication,  1980). 


CONCLUSION 

An  improvement  in  livestock  vegetation  condition 
would  be  the  most  significant  long-term  impact  to 
vegetation  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  action. 
There  would  be  an  increase  of  167,278  acres  (four 
percent)  in  good  condition  and  313,672  acres  (nine 
percent)  in  fair  condition.  The  poor  condition  class 
would  decrease  by  480,950  acres  (13  percent). 

The  increase  in  vegetation  production  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  action  would  also  be  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact.  Management  actions  that  would 
increase  the  available  vegetation  from  the  present 
106,518  AUMs  to  197,635  AUMs  include: 
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1)  land  treatments  on  254,749  acres  (59,922  AUMs) 

(excluding  Wilderness  Study  Areas  the  land 
treatment  would  be  on  245,316  acres  (58,575 
AUMs)), 

2)  grazing    reductions   from    heavy   to   moderate 

(19,304  AUMs), 

3)  allotment  management  plans  and  the  revision  of 

existing  AMPs  (1,597  AUMs), 

4)  improvement  of  areas  currently  unsuitable  for 

grazing  (10,012  AUMs),  and 

5)  development  of  water  sources  where  the  present 

lack  of  water  makes  the  areas  unsuitable  for 
grazing  (282  AUMs). 

Land  treatments  would  convert  254,749  acres  of 
low  condition  big  sagebrush  range  to  productive 
grassland.  The  3,694  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
would  continue  to  be  degraded  by  livestock  as  long 
as  the  animals  are  allowed  to  congregate  on  and 
overgraze  riparian  areas.  The  combined  impacts  of 
grazing  treatments,  grazing  reductions,  periods-of- 
use,  and  land  treatments  should  slow  down  degra- 
dation and/or  stabilize  the  current  condition. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHORT-TERM  USE 
OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

Some  short-term  declines  and  long-term  benefits 
in  the  vegetation  resource  would  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  proposed  action.  Reductions  in  live- 
stock, wild  horses  and  burros  in  the  first  ve  years 
after  the  final  grazing  decision  is  issued  allotment 
management  plans  and  the  implementation  of  peri- 
ods-of-use  would  reduce  grazing  pressures  on 
many  allotments.  However,  based  on  worst  case 
analysis,  pasture  level  stocking  would  be  exceeded 
in  allotments  receiving  land  treatments  while  the 
pasture  with  the  seeding  or  sagebrush  control  proj- 
ect would  be  rested  for  two  years.  This  rest  would 
result  in  increased  pressure  on  the  existing  vegeta- 
tion in  the  other  pastures  in  the  short  term. 

After  allotment  management  plans  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  cycles  and  vegetation  had 
reached  full  production  in  land  treatments  and  re- 
grown  around  management  facilities,  vegetation  di- 
versity, quality,  vigor,  and  density  would  be  expect- 
ed to  increase.  Productivity  is  anticipated  to  in- 
crease in  the  long  term  by  91,117  AUMs,  or  86  per- 
cent of  the  present  available  vegetation. 


WILDLIFE 


Wildlife  would  be  allocated  16,237  AUMs  of  avail- 
able vegetation  in  1982  under  this  alternative 
(Table  1-1).  Sufficient  vegetation  would  be  allo- 
cated to  support  increased  antelope  numbers  in  the 
long  term  (2024),  but  would  fall  short  for  existing 
deer  numbers.  Vegetation  would  be  allocated  to 
bighorn  sheep  on  10  areas  identified  for  reintroduc- 
tion  (see  Table  1-1).  Although  full  reasonable  num- 
bers for  antelope  and  mule  deer  would  not  be  met 
in  all  allotments,  it  is  expected  that  available  vege- 
tation would  exceed  reasonable  numbers  in  some 
allotments  in  the  long  term  (Table  1-2).  This  would 
create  an  opportunity  to  reevaluate  reasonable 
numbers  in  the  future. 

This  allocation  would  benefit  most  wildlife  spe- 
cies by  adjusting  grazing  use  to  the  estimated  car- 
rying capacity.  Reduced  grazing  pressure  should 
result  in  increased  vegetation  production.  Mortality 
should  decrease  and  production  of  most  wildlife 
species  should  increase  from  reduced  competition 
for  forage  and  cover. 

Impacts  from  proposed  allotment  management 
plans  (AMPs)  would  vary.  For  purposes  of  analysis 
it  is  assumed  that  pastures  would  be  stocked  with 
domestic  livestock  at  a  level  equal  to  the  estimated 
carrying  capacity  of  the  entire  allotment  to  compen- 
sate for  the  rested  pastures.  Vegetation  would  be 
grazed  heavily,  and  competition  between  wildlife 
and  livestock  in  the  use  (grazed)  pastures  would  in- 
crease. Competition  in  the  rested  pastures,  howev- 
er, would  not  occur. 

Many  crucial  wildlife  use  areas  that  would  not  im- 
prove under  livestock  reductions  alone  are  expect- 
ed to  improve  in  condition  under  AMPs.  These  in- 
clude meadows,  aspen  types  and  areas  that  con- 
tain important  winter  browse.  Riparian  areas,  how- 
ever, are  not  expected  to  improve  significantly 
under  this  proposal  (see  Chapter  3,  Proposed 
Action,  Vegetation  section).  Improved  condition 
would  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  species  depend- 
ent upon  these  areas  for  food  and  cover. 

Land  treatments  proposed  include  sagebrush 
control  and  seedings.  Mule  deer  would  be  the  spe- 
cies most  adversely  impacted  from  the  projects  as 
proposed  through  reduced  vegetation  on  crucial 
winter  range. 

Overall,  impacts  to  wildlife  from  the  proposed 
action  would  be  beneficial. 

In  the  following  analysis,  causes  of  impacts  re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  action  will  be  grouped 
into  five  main  categories  (where  applicable):  alloca- 
tion of  available  vegetation,  allotment  management 
plans,  wild  horses,  water  developments  and  land 
treatments. 
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MULE  DEER 

Mule  deer  have  gradually  increased  in  the  re- 
source area  since  the  early  1970s,  due  largely  to 
mild  winters  and  the  implementation  of  a  sound 
hunter  quota  system.  Habitat  conditions  are  gener- 
ally "poor"  or  "fair"  (terrestrial  wifdlife  habitat  in- 
ventory 1977  and  1978).  Habitat  trend  is  static  or 
on  the  decline  (see  Chapter  2,  Wildlife  section).  In 
general,  winter  ranges  lack  quality  browse,  and  re- 
production of  browse  is  low.  Summer  and  spring 
ranges  lack  quality  grasses  and  forbs.  The  major 
factor  limiting  further  increases  in  the  deer  popula- 
tion is,  quite  possibly,  deteriorated  habitat  condition. 

1)  Allocation  of  Available  Vegetation  -  the  range 

survey  indicates  that  the  estimated  carrying  ca- 
pacities of  deer  ranges  in  many  allotments  are 
being  exceeded  by  existing  deer  numbers 
(Table  1-1).  Vegetation  would  be  allocated  up 
to  the  carrying  capacity  under  this  proposal, 
but  would  not  meet  the  vegetation  demand  of 
existing  numbers  area  wide.  The  exact  impact 
to  deer  is  questionable,  but,  during  years  of 
severe  winters  or  droughts,  a  decrease  in  the 
deer  population  by  as  much  as  950  animals 
would  not  be  coincidental.  Vegetation  would  be 
allocated  to  deer  from  projected  increases  in 
vegetative  production  expected  from  de- 
creased grazing  pressure  and  AMPs  in  the 
long  term  (2024)(Table  1-2),  but  would  still 
supply  forage  for  578  fewer  deer  than  existing 
numbers  (Table  3-5).  This  would  be  significant- 
ly adverse  to  the  mule  deer  population  in  this 
resource  area.  It  is  predicted  that  reasonable 
numbers  would  be  satisfied  on  34  allotments 
by  2024  (Table  3-5). 

The  allocation  would  bring  the  total  vegetation 
demand  more  closely  in  balance  with  the  vege- 
tation resource.  If  vegetation  production  in- 
creases and  range  condition  improves,  dietary 
overlap  between  domestic  livestock  and  mule 
deer  may  decrease  (Stoddard  and  Smith 
1955).  This  would  have  a  beneficial  impact  on 
mule  deer  by  reducing  competition.  Improved 
health  and  productivity  of  deer  herds  in  this  re- 
source area  should  result. 

Overall,  the  allocation  as  proposed  would  have 
a  significantly  adverse  impact  on  mule  deer  in 
that  it  would  provide  forage  for  578  fewer  deer 
than  existing  numbers  in  the  long  term. 

2)  Allotment  Management  Plans  -  as  indicated  in 

Table  3-5,  the  13  existing  AMPs  have  not 
brought  about  a  satisfactory  improvement  of 
mule  deer  habitat  and  therefore  are  in  need  of 
revision.  Allotment  management  plans  are  pro- 
posed for  development  on  all  but  two  of  the  re- 


maining allotments  that  contain  mule  deer 
range. 

AMPs  would  have  both  beneficial  and  adverse 
impacts  on  mule  deer. 

The  beneficial  impacts  include  the  following: 

Increased  vegetation  production  -  grasses, 
forbs,  and  desirable  browse  would  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  a  result  of  increased 
vegetation  production-which  would  increase 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
forage  and  cover  for  mule  deer. 

Improved  condition  of  crucial  use  areas  - 
normally,  many  areas  that  are  crucial  to  mule 
deer,  such  as  aspen  types,  meadows  and 
areas  that  contain  preferred  browse,  will  not 
improve  substantially  in  condition  through  re- 
duced grazing  pressure  alone.  This  is  be- 
cause vegetation  on  these  areas  is  often  se- 
verely grazed  before  light  use  is  made  of  ad- 
jacent vegetation.  Most  of  the  grazing  treat- 
ments proposed,  especially  Treatments  1-4 
(Table  3-5),  would  have  a  beneficial  impact 
on  these  crucial  use  areas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  riparian  areas  (see  Chapter  2,  Vege- 
tation section). 

Deer  would  experience  no  competition  with 
domestic  livestock  for  forage,  cover  or  space 
in  the  rested  pastures. 

The  adverse  impacts  include  the  following: 

Competition  -  despite  the  obvious  benefits  to 
deer  provided  by  properly  designed  grazing 
systems,  competition  with  domestic  livestock 
would  occur  in  most  "use"  pastures.  This 
would  be  greatest  in  pastures  that  contain 
deer  winter  range.  When  livestock  graze  pas- 
tures during  the  late  fall  through  winter 
period,  they  consume  progressively  more 
browse.  Deer  rely  primarily  on  browse  during 
the  critical  winter  period  (Retterer  1977, 
Nawa  1978  and  USDI,  BLM,  Winnemucca 
District  1979).  If  their  primary  winter  forage 
were  removed,  deer  would  be  forced  onto 
less  desirable  forage,  i.e.,  second  year's 
growth  or  less  nutritious  species,  to  sustain 
themselves  through  the  winter. 

Competition  with  domestic  livestock  would  be 
most  intense  in  the  Abel  Creek,  Buffalo-Ante- 
lope, Buttermilk  and  Spring  Creek  Allotments, 
because  these  allotments  contain  important 
winter  concentration  areas  for  deer. 

The  cumulative  impacts  resulting  from  the 
implementation  of  allotment  management 
plans  would  be  significantly  beneficial  to 
mule  deer,  however.  Increased  vegetation 
and   improved   habitat   condition   would   in- 
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crease  the  carrying  capacity  for  deer  and 
would  produce  an  environment  suitable  for 
increased  productivity  and  health  of  deer 
herds.  Riparian  vegetation,  however,  is  not 
expected  to  improve  under  treatments  as 
proposed  (see  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action, 
Vegetation  section.) 

3)  Wild  Horses  -  the  proposed  action  would  allo- 

cate available  vegetation  on  the  Little  Owyhee 
Spring  Range  to  wild  horses.  Deer  would  share 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  management 
area  with  wild  horses,  primarily  during  the 
spring.  Assuming  that  wild  horses  would  be 
maintained  at,  or  slightly  below,  the  estimated 
carrying  capacity,  the  heavy  grazing  pressure 
this  area  has  received  in  the  past  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  moderate  level.  This  should  result 
in  increased  vegetation  production  and  would 
significantly  benefit  mule  deer  by  providing  ad- 
ditional vegetation  in  the  long  term  (2024)  (Van 
Poollen  and  Lacey  1979,  and  Table  1-2). 

Dietary  overlap  would  cause  some  competition 
between  wild  horses  and  deer  for  grasses  on 
the  spring  use  area.  Deer  consume  consider- 
able amounts  of  forbs  in  the  spring  (Kufeld  et 
al.  1973  and  USDI,  BLM,  Winnemucca  District, 
"Fecal  Analysis  Studies...,"  1979),  but  grasses 
are  utilized  also.  In  fact,  grasses  are  consumed 
to  a  greater  degree  during  this  season  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  Wild  horses  also 
utilize  grasses  extensively  during  this  period 
(USDI,  BLM,  Winnemucca  District,  "Fecal  Anal- 
ysis Studies...,"  1979).  If  horses  make  heavy 
use  of  this  common  use  area,  especially  when 
grasses  are  beginning  to  "green  up,"  direct 
competition  will  occur.  To  what  degree  this 
would  happen  is  not  known.  However,  if  com- 
petition is  considerable  during  this  period,  it 
might  adversely  affect  the  health  and  produc- 
tivity of  deer. 

Overall,  mule  deer  would  be  impacted  signifi- 
cantly and  beneficially  from  this  action.  Wild 
horses  would  be  removed  from  11  use  areas 
and  wild  burros  from  one.  This  would  eliminate 
competition  between  wild  horses  or  burros  and 
mule  deer  throughout  the  resource  area,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring 
Range.  This  would  also  discontinue  yearlong 
grazing  on  1 1  areas  and  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  intensive  grazing  management. 
Benefits  to  mule  deer  would  be  the  same  as 
described  under  allotment  management  plans 
(Item  No.  2  in  this  section). 

4)  Water  Developments  -  one  water  source  pro- 

posed for  development,  a  pipeline  located  in 
T.41N.,  R.27E.,  would  significantly  benefit  deer. 
It    would    distribute    water    from    mule    deer 


summer  range  in  the  Black  Rock  Range, 
across  their  winter  range  to  their  spring  range 
at  the  lower  elevation.  This  would  distribute 
water  into  areas  in  which  water  is  presently 
lacking,  encouraging  better  distribution  and 
possibly  encouraging  a  more  uniform  utilization 
of  the  vegetation  resource  by  deer  and  domes- 
tic livestock. 

5)  Land  Treatments  -  in  most  allotments,  land  treat- 
ments proposed  to  reduce  the  composition  of 
sagebrush  would  not  significantly  impact  mule 
deer,  either  beneficially  or  adversely.  Expected 
impacts  from  treatments  proposed  under  this 
alternative  are  shown  on  Table  3-5). 

Sagebrush  control  projects  proposed  on  winter 
ranges  in  the  Paiute  Meadows,  Pine  Forest  and 
Happy  Creek  Allotments  would  have  a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impact  on  mule  deer,  because 
sagebrush  would  be  removed  from  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  winter  ranges.  Since  sage- 
brush constitutes  a  high  percentage  of  their 
diet  during  this  season  (Retterer  1977,  Nawa 
1978,  and  USDI,  BLM,  Winnemucca  District, 
"Fecal  Analysis  Studies...,"  1979),  fewer  deer 
could  be  supported  through  the  winter.  Fewer 
deer  entering  the  spring  would  mean  a  lower 
fawn  crop  which  would  have  an  overall  effect 
of  reducing  deer  numbers.  Kufeld,  in  1974  (as 
cited  in  BLM  Manual  Technical  Supplement 
6601-6)  found  similar  impacts  from  sagebrush 
control  projects  in  Colorado.  In  evaluating  23 
sagebrush  control  projects  on  fall-winter-spring 
deer  ranges,  83  percent  were  considered  detri- 
mental to  deer,  and  none  were  considered 
beneficial.  A  significant  decrease  in  deer  use 
was  also  recorded  on  some  sagebrush  deer 
ranges  after  spraying. 

As  a  result  of  the  land  treatments  proposed,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  long-term  (2024)  carrying 
capacities  of  the  winter  ranges  would  decrease 
by  at  least  1 0  percent  on  the  Happy  Creek  and 
Paiute  Meadows  Allotments,  and  an  even 
higher  25  percent  on  the  Pine  Forest  Allot- 
ment, cumulatively  amounting  to  approximately 
150  animals  (Table  3-5). 

The  land  treatment  proposed  for  the  Double  H 
Allotment  would  also  adversely  impact  deer. 
Sagebrush  control  is  proposed  over  the  entire 
Double  H  Mountains,  including  a  yearlong  deer 
use  area.  The  impacts  to  deer  from  a  project 
of  this  size  would  inhibit  this  population  from 
reaching  reasonable  numbers,  because  they  al- 
ready occur  in  marginal  habitat. 

In  summary,  impacts  of  the  proposed  action 
would  be  significant  and  adverse  to  the  existing 
mule  deer  population.  The  proposed  allocation  of 
available  vegetation  would  provide  forage  for  578 
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fewer  deer  in  the  long  term  (2024)  despite  in- 
creased vegetation  production  anticipated  from  re- 
duced grazing  pressure  and  implementation  of 
AMPs.  A  significant  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
riparian  vegetation  is  not  anticipated  under  the  pro- 
posed grazing  treatments  (see  Chapter  3,  Proposed 
Action,  Vegetation  section).  Land  treatments  pro- 
posed would  reduce  the  carrying  capacity  of  mule 
deer  winter  range  by  an  additional  152  animals  on 
three  allotments.  Full  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed action  would  reduce  the  existing  mule  deer 
population  by  approximately  730  animals  in  the 
long  term  (2024). 

PRONGHORN  ANTELOPE 

Antelope  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  re- 
source area,  but  the  population  numbers  are  well 
below  potential.  Poor  quality  habitat  is  the  major 
contributing  factor  to  low  numbers.  The  Nevada  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  estimates  that  the  antelope 
population  could  increase  by  at  least  50  percent 
under  improved  habitat  conditions  (Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  (now  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife)  URA  Input  Report  1976). 

1)  Allocation  of  Available  Vegetation  -  the  proposed 

allocation  of  2,518  AUMs  to  antelope  (Table  1- 
1)  would  support  1,049  animals  yearlong.  Full 
reasonable  numbers  would  be  satisfied  on  all 
but  the  Fort  McDermitt  and  Spring  Creek  Allot- 
ments where  vegetation  is  unavailable. 

This  allocation  would  benefit  antelope  by  pro- 
viding to  these  animals  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  available  vegetation.  Reductions  of  domes- 
tic livestock  numbers  and  the  removal  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  would  reduce  the  vegetation 
demand  to  the  estimated  carrying  capacity. 
This  should  stimulate  increased  vegetation  pro- 
duction, which  would  result  in  improved  habitat 
conditions  on  antelope  ranges.  Dietary  overlap 
may  decrease  (Stoddard  and  Smith  1955) 
which  would  reduce  competition  for  available 
vegetation.  Competition  for  cover  and  space 
would  also  decrease.  A  decrease  in  competi- 
tion would  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the 
health  and  productivity  of  antelope  and  would 
likely  enhance  the  survival  of  antelope  kids. 

Overall,  the  proposed  allocation  would  have  a 
significantly  beneficial  impact  on  the  existing 
antelope  population.  Currently,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 855  antelope  in  the  resource  area. 
It  is  expected  that  this  allocation  would  enable 
antelope  to  reach  reasonable  numbers  on  all 
but  the  Fort  McDermitt  and  Spring  Creek  Allot- 
ments by  2024. 

2)  Allotment  Management  Plans  -  the  effects  of  ex- 

isting AMPs  on  antelope  are  shown  in  Table  3- 


5.  None  are  bringing  about  improved  habitat 
condition  and  would  therefore  require  revisions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  antelope.  Under  this  pro- 
posal AMPs  would  be  developed  on  the  re- 
maining allotments  that  contain  antelope. 

Impacts  to  antelope  from  proposed  AMPs 
would  vary.  The  beneficial  impacts  include: 

Increased  vegetation  production  -  grasses, 
forbs  and  desirable  browse  would  be  expect- 
ed to  increase  under  most  treatments  pro- 
posed. This  would  provide  to  antelope  addi- 
tional forage  (Table  1  -2)  of  higher  quality  and 
would  probably  reduce  dietary  overlap  with 
domestic  livestock. 

Improved  condition  of  crucial  use  areas  -  the 
proposed  grazing  treatments,  especially 
Treatments  1-4,  would  encourage  improved 
condition  of  meadows  (excluding  riparian 
areas)  and  areas  that  contain  preferred 
browse,  by  providing  the  vegetation  with  pe- 
riodic rest  from  livestock  grazing.  Improved 
condition  of  these  areas  would  not  likely 
occur  under  reduced  livestock  stocking  rates 
alone.  See  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action, 
Vegetation  section. 

Antelope  would  experience  no  competition 
with  domestic  livestock  for  forage,  cover  or 
space  in  the  rested  pastures. 

The  adverse  impacts  include: 

Competition  -  competition  with  domestic  live- 
stock would  occur  in  the  use  pastures  but, 
overall,  impacts  should  be  less  than  under 
present  conditions. 

Antelope  are  highly  dependent  on  browse 
during  the  winter  (BLM  Manual  Technical 
Supplement  6601-1  1970  and  Yoakum 
1978).  Therefore,  sufficient  current  year's 
growth  of  the  more  palatable  browse  species 
must  be  available  to  them  during  this  season 
in  order  to  maintain  healthy  herds  and  good 
reproduction.  If  this  browse  has  been  re- 
moved by  domestic  livestock  prior  to  the 
antelope's  arrival  on  the  winter  ranges,  ante- 
lope would  be  forced  to  survive  on  the  less 
nutritious  second  year's  growth,  or  on  less 
nutritious  vegetation  species.  This  would  be 
most  apparent  on  antelope  winter  ranges 
that  are  grazed  by  domestic  livestock  until 
fall  (Treatments  4  or  5)  or  during  the  winter 
(Treatment  7)  (Table  3-5). 

Some  competition  would  occur  on  the  more 
desirable  areas  of  the  antelope's  winter 
ranges  in  the  Jordan  Meadows,  Wilder-Bilk, 
Coyote  Hills,  Kings  River  and  Horse  Creek 
Allotments.  Competition  would  be  intense  in 
the  Paiute  Meadows  and  Pine  Forest  Allot- 
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merits,  because  the  winter  ranges  located 
within  these  boundaries  are  important  ante- 
lope concentration  areas  (Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  1976).  If  use  is  ex- 
cessive in  the  latter  two  allotments  immedi- 
ately preceding  or  during  the  winter,  it  would 
adversely  impact  antelope,  resulting  in  fewer 
kids  and  lower  overwinter  survival. 

An  assessment  of  the  impacts  resulting  from 
the  proposed  grazing  treatments  is  shown  on 
Table  3-5.  Generally  the  treatments  proposed 
would  improve  habitat  condition,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  riparian  zones,  and  would  have  a 
significantly  beneficial  impact  on  antelope.  The 
condition  of  antelope  herds  should  improve 
which  would  favor  increased  productivity. 

3)  Wild  Horses  -  antelope  would  share  the  habitat 
with  wild  horses  on  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring 
Range.  Livestock  grazing  would  not  be  author- 
ized. Assuming  that  wild  horses  would  be  main- 
tained at,  or  slightly  below,  the  estimated  carry- 
ing capacity,  the  grazing  intensity  would  be  re- 
duced from  "heavy"  to  "moderate."  This  would 
have  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  on  ante- 
lope. Vegetation  production  should  improve 
(Van  Poollen  and  Lacey  1979),  and  the  condi- 
tion of  antelope  habitat  would  improve.  If,  how- 
ever, wild  horses  were  not  maintained  at  this 
level,  the  downward  trend  in  vegetation  condi- 
tion resulting  from  overuse  on  a  yearlong  basis 
would  continue  (see  Chapter  2,  Vegetation 
section.) 

Competition  would  continue  on  Button  Lake 
under  the  proposed  action.  This  lake  bed  on 
the  Owyhee  Desert  contains  an  abundance  of 
forbs  during  most  years,  and  antelope  make 
high  use  of  this  vegetation  throughout  the  year. 
Studies  done  on  antelope  in  Utah  indicate  that 
kid  production  was  best  when  abundant  succu- 
lent forage  was  available  from  late  spring 
through  winter  (Beale  1969  as  cited  in  BLM 
Manual  Technical  Supplement  6601-1  1970).  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  abundant  forb  supply 
around  Button  Lake  is  also  an  important  con- 
tributing factor  to  antelope  kid  production  and 
survival.  Direct  competition  occurs,  because 
wild  horses  also  use  this  area  heavily.  Since  no 
fences  would  be  authorized  on  the  Little 
Owyhee  Spring  Range  (Paradise-Denio  MFP 
1979),  competition  for  available  forbs  would 
continue. 

Overall,  impacts  to  antelope  would  be  benefi- 
cially significant  in  that  competition  with  wild 
horses  or  burros  would  be  eliminated  through- 
out the  majority  of  the  resource  area.  Competi- 
tion would  continue  on  the  Little  Owyhee 
Spring  Range,  but  would  be  less  than  under 


the  existing  situation.  The  health  of  antelope 
herds  should  improve  and  productivity  should 
increase  under  these  conditions. 

4)  Water  Development  -  only  one  water  source  pro- 

posed for  development  in  the  resource  area 
would  significantly  benefit  antelope.  The  pro- 
posal is  for  a  pipeline  in  the  Black  Rock  Range 
in  the  Paiute  Meadows  Allotment  in  T.41N., 
R.27E.  This  pipeline  would  distribute  water 
from  antelope  summer  range  to  their  winter 
concentration  area  in  the  valley  below  and 
would  provide  water  where  it  is  not  presently 
available,  thus  permitting  antelope  to  make 
more  even  use  of  the  vegetation  resource. 

5)  Land  Treatments  -  as  Table  3-5  indicates,  the 

proposed  land  treatments,  i.e.,  seedings, 
sprays  and  burns,  would  have  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  or  no  impact  on  antelope. 
This  applies  especially  to  areas  where  big  sa- 
gebrush {Artemisia  tridentata)  is  dominant 
(more  than  30  percent)  and/or  is  over  30 
inches  high  (Yoakum  1978).  Spraying  or  burn- 
ing would  decrease  shrubs  which  would  reduce 
competition  and  allow  an  increase  in  native 
forbs  and  grasses.  Seedings  would  improve 
antelope  habitat  when  desirable  native  vegeta- 
tion is  lacking,  providing  that  grasses,  forbs 
and  shrubs  (rather  than  a  single  species)  are 
planted  in  combination. 

The  land  treatment  proposed  in  the  Double  H 
Allotment,  however,  would  have  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  on  antelope.  The  project  would 
control  sagebrush  on  the  entire  Double  H 
Mountains  which  encompass  the  entire  ante- 
lope yearlong  use  area.  Sagebrush,  the  primary 
source  of  winter  forage  and  important  cover  for 
antelope  kids,  would  be  removed.  The  quality 
of  antelope  habitat  would  decline,  which  could 
adversely  affect  future  population  size  through 
increased  mortality  and  lower  productivity. 

In  summary,  impacts  to  antelope  that  would 
result  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  action 
would  generally  be  significant  and  beneficial.  The 
allocation  of  available  vegetation  as  proposed 
would  allow  the  existing  population  to  expand  by 
approximately  200  animals  in  the  long  term  (2024). 
No  increases  in  population  size  are  anticipated  in 
the  Fort  McDermitt  and  Spring  Creek  Allotments 
however.  Riparian  vegetation  is  not  expected  to  im- 
prove under  the  treatments  proposed. 

BIGHORN  SHEEP 

The  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  has  identified 
10  areas  in  the  resource  area  suitable  for  bighorn 
sheep  reintroduction  (Big  Game  Use  Areas  -  Ante- 
lope and  Bighorn  Sheep  Map  in  Chapter  2).  These 
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areas  include  portions  of  19  allotments  adminis- 
tered by  the  BLM  (Table  3-5). 

1)  Allocation  of  Available  Vegetation  -  The  proposed 

action  would  allocate  available  vegetation  to 
bighorn  sheep,  for  full  reasonable  numbers,  in 
all  allotments  identified  for  reintroduction 
except  Eight  Mile  (Table  3-5).  The  public  land 
in  this  allotment  is  administered  in  conjunction 
with  National  Forest  lands  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Future  forage  demands  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  this  agency.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  demand  of  26  AUMS  would  be  satisfied 
through  some  form  of  available  vegetation  res- 
ervation on  this  area  prior  to  reintroduction. 

Bighorn  sheep  are  especially  sensitive  to  com- 
petition with  other  ungulates.  This  allocation 
would  have  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  on 
bighorns,  because  it  would  provide  vegetation 
in  potential  habitat  and  would  reduce  the  live- 
stock stocking  rate.  This  would  reduce  compe- 
tition for  available  vegetation  and  space  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  possibilities  of  popu- 
lation establishment. 

2)  Allotment  Management  Plans  -  Allotment  man- 
.  agement  plans  would  be  implemented  (or  re- 
viewed and  revised  as  necessary)  on  all  allot- 
ments that  contain  potential  bighorn  sheep 
habitat.  Proposed  grazing  treatments  would 
generally  have  a  significantly  beneficial  impact 
on  bighorn  sheep  habitat  (Table  3-5).  The  con- 
dition of  meadows  (excluding  riparian  areas) 
would  improve,  especially  in  those  areas  under 
treatments  1-4  (See  Chapter  1).  An  increase  in 
vegetation  production  and  in  the  composition 
of  grasses  and  forbs  would  follow,  which  would 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity 
of  available  vegetation  for  bighorns  (Table  3-5). 
This  would  help  reduce  competition  for  forage 
between  bighorn  sheep  and  domestic  livestock 
once  sheep  populations  are  established.  Ripar- 
ian vegetation  in  potential  bighorn  sheep  habi- 
tat would  not  improve  under  the  grazing  treat- 
ments proposed. 

Once  bighorn  sheep  populations  become  es- 
tablished, competition  with  domestic  livestock 
for  browse  would  occur  on  their  winter  ranges. 
Competition  could  be  significant  because, 
under  AMPs,  it  is  assumed  that  pastures  would 
be  stocked  at  rates  exceeding  the  estimated 
carrying  capacities  to  compensate  for  the 
rested  pastures,  and  browse  would  receive 
heavy  use.  Browse  increases  in  importance  in 
the  diet  of  bighorn  sheep  during  the  fall  and 
becomes  a  significant  part  of  their  diet  during 
the  winter  (Sands  1976).  It  is  also  during  these 
seasons  that  browse  increases  in  importance 
to   domestic    livestock    (USDI,    BLM,    Winne- 


mucca  District,  "Fecal  Analysis  Studies...," 
1978  and  1979).  Buechner  (as  cited  in  Wilson 
et  al.  no  date)  pointed  out  that  the  main  con- 
flict between  domestic  livestock  and  bighorn 
sheep  was  the  removal  of  browse  by  cattle  on 
bighorn  winter  ranges.  Competition  was  great- 
est when  cattle  grazed  bighorn  sheep  winter 
ranges  in  the  summer,  leaving  little  or  no 
winter  forage,  or  when  cattle  and  bighorns 
were  on  the  range  simultaneously.  Sheep 
would  then  be  forced  onto  less  nutritious  vege- 
tation to  sustain  themselves  through  the  winter. 
Increased  mortality  and  lower  productivity 
would  result. 

Competition  for  winter  browse  would  be  the 
greatest  under  Treatments  4,  5  and  7  (see 
Chapter  1).  To  what  degree  competition  would 
occur  would  not  be  known  until  bighorn  sheep 
are  established. 

The  cumulative  impacts  resulting  from  imple- 
mentation of  AMPs  would  be  significantly 
beneficial  to  bighorn  sheep,  if  designed  to  ac- 
commodate bighorn  use.  Increased  vegetation 
and  improved  habitat  condition  would  create 
an  environment  suitable  for  population  estab- 
lishment. 

3)  Wild  Horses  -  wild  horses  or  burros  would  not 

occur  in  potential  bighorn  sheep  habitat  under 
this  proposal. 

4)  Water  Development  -  no  water  developments 

are  proposed  in  areas  identified  for  bighorn 
sheep  reintroduction. 

5)  Land  Treatments  -  areas  proposed  for  vegetation 

type  conversions  in  potential  bighorn  sheep 
use  areas  are  minimal.  Such  projects  would  not 
impact  bighorns,  especially  if  native  vegetation 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  grow,  or  if  native 
species  were  seeded  (especially  grasses  and 
forbs)  (Wilson  et  al.  1978).  It  is  possible  that 
the  projects  proposed  could  even  improve  the 
quality  of  the  bighorns'  habitat  (Table  3-5). 

In  summary,  the  cumulative  impacts  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  significantly  beneficial  to  bighorn 
sheep.  Habitat  conditions  would  generally  improve. 
Once  bighorns  are  reintroduced,  populations  should 
increase  to  reasonable  numbers  (753  animals). 

SAGE  GROUSE 

Sage  grouse  occur  throughout  most  of  their  his- 
toric sagebrush  range  in  reduced  numbers.  Distribu- 
tion is  spotty,  confined  largely  to  areas  of  suitable 
habitat,  i.e.,  meadows  and  riparian  areas. 

Based  upon  the  opinion  of  BLM  biologists  and 
Molini  (1973),  deterioration  of  habitat  caused  by 
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overgrazing  is  probably  the  greatest  single  factor 
that  has  contributed  to  their  decline.  The  absence 
of  grasses  and  forbs  on  their  spring  and  summer 
habitat  has  significantly  affected  their  ability  to  in- 
crease numbers. 

The  availability  of  winter  forage  and  cover  (sage- 
brush) is  generally  not  a  limiting  factor,  but  no 
doubt  the  carrying  capacities  have  decreased  on 
some  areas  where  sagebrush  has  been  removed. 

1)  Allocation  of  Available  Vegetation  -  The  pro- 

posed allocation  would  have  a  profoundly 
beneficial  impact  on  sage  grouse.  Utilization  of 
vegetation  by  wild  horses,  burros  and  domestic 
livestock  would  decrease.  This  would  decrease 
competition  for  forbs  which  are  very  important 
in  the  diet  of  sage  grouse  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  Savage  (1969),  in  studying  sage 
grouse  in  Nevada,  found  that  these  birds 
change  from  a  winter  diet  consisting  primarily 
of  sagebrush  to  one  dominated  by  forbs  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Forbs  are  of  even  greater 
importance  to  young  sage  grouse,  where  this 
vegetation  makes  up  over  70  percent  of  their 
diet.  A  decrease  in  competition  for  forbs  would 
likely  enhance  the  survival  of  young  birds  and 
would  have  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  on 
the  health  and  productivity  of  adult  birds. 

2)  Allotment  Management  Plans  -  Impacts  resulting 

from  the  implementation  of  proposed  AMPs 
would  vary.  The  beneficial  impacts  will  be  dis- 
cussed first: 

A  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
meadows  which  supply  an  abundance  of  forbs 
and  insects  would  occur  under  proposed  Treat- 
ments 1-4  (see  Chapter  1.)  The  current  down- 
ward trend  would  be  reversed  on  most  mead- 
ows, encouraging  improved  sage  grouse  pro- 
duction. 

Domestic  livestock  would  graze  meadows  peri- 
odically, maintaining  them  in  a  condition  some- 
what below  climax.  Grazing  reduces  dense 
meadow  vegetation  and  creates  an  environ- 
ment suitable  for  the  production  of  more  desir- 
able forbs,  such  as  dandelion.  Because  sage 
grouse  productivity  is  so  closely  tied  to  the 
availability  of  forbs  (see  Chapter  2,  Sage 
Grouse),  moderate  grazing  would  maintain 
meadows  in  a  condition  preferred  by  this 
grouse  (Oakleaf  1971). 

AMPs  would  also  encourage  an  increased 
abundance  of  forbs  and  grasses  in  the  sage- 
brush understory.  Patterson  (as  cited  in  BLM 
Manual  Technical  Supplement  6601-3  1970) 
found  that  this  balance  is  very  favorable  to 
sage  grouse. 


Sage  grouse  would  benefit  from  additional 
vegetation  and  cover  in  the  ungrazed  habitat 
provided  by  the  rested  pastures.  Stress  and 
nest  destruction  would  be  lower,  and  produc- 
tion would  be  higher  than  under  the  present 
situation. 

Despite  the  benefits  provided  by  AMPs,  some  ad- 
verse impacts  would  also  occur. 

Intensive  grazing  management  would  concen- 
trate domestic  livestock  in  the  "use"  pastures. 
Utilization  of  vegetation  by  domestic  livestock 
would  likely  exceed  proper  use.  Excessive  use 
of  the  more  productive  areas  of  the  sage 
grouse's  habitat,  such  as  meadows  and  ripar- 
ian areas,  would  occur  in  the  grazed  pastures, 
because  these  areas  would  receive  dispropor- 
tionately more  use  by  livestock  than  the  sur- 
rounding rangeland.  Herbaceous  riparian  vege- 
tation would  not  improve  significantly  over  the 
long  term  (2024)  under  the  treatments  pro- 
posed (see  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Vege- 
tation section). 

Livestock  turnout  dates  may  also  be  modified 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  under  AMPs.  An  earli- 
er turnout  date  would  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  sage  grouse  by  limiting  the  availability  of 
forbs  crucial  to  them  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Populations  might  respond  by 
decreased  brood  survival. 

Lastly,  even  though  the  general  condition  of 
habitat  would  be  improved  for  nesting  birds, 
these  benefits  could  be  offset  during  the  years 
pastures  are  grazed.  The  increased  grazing 
pressure  might  increase  the  possibilities  of 
nest  destruction  from  trampling  by  domestic 
livestock.  Increased  mortality  from  stress  and 
nest  desertion  might  occur  in  the  grazed  pas- 
tures. 

Generally,  the  impacts  from  AMPs,  when  consid- 
ered cumulatively,  would  be  significantly  beneficial 
to  sage  grouse.  Increased  vegetation  production 
and  improved  habitat  condition  would  provide  addi- 
tional forage  and  cover  in  the  long  term. 

3)  Wild  Horses  -  Sage  grouse  would  share  the  habi- 
tat with  wild  horses  on  the  Little  Owyhee 
Spring  Range.  Sage  grouse  would  benefit  sig- 
nificantly from  the  proposed  reductions  in  graz- 
ing pressure  on  this  area.  The  spring  and 
summer  forb  supply  should  increase  along  with 
the  expected  increased  vegetation  production 
(see  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Vegetation 
section.)  Physical  disturbance  from  domestic 
livestock  and  wild  horses  in  nesting  and  brood 
rearing  habitat  would  decrease,  which  should 
result  in  increased  sage  grouse  production  in 
the  long  term. 
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Wild  horses  would  continue  to  make  use  of 
meadows  and  riparian  areas  yearlong,  howev- 
er. Even  though  wild  horses  would  not  remain 
on  these  areas  to  the  degree  that  domestic 
livestock  would  (Zarn  et  al.  1977),  the  condi- 
tion of  these  crucial  sage  grouse  habitats  are 
not  expected  to  improve  significantly,  and 
could  hold  sage  grouse  populations  below  po- 
tential by  limiting  productivity  and  overwinter 
survival. 

4)  Water  Developments  -  Water  developments  pro- 

posed in  sage  grouse  habitat  are  not  expected 
to  impact  sage  grouse,  either  beneficially  or 
adversely. 

5)  Land  Treatments  -  The  impacts  of  proposed  land 

treatments  in  sage  grouse  habitat  would  gener- 
ally be  significantly  adverse  to  sage  grouse. 
Sage  grouse  require  live  sagebrush  for  nesting 
cover.  Under  this  proposal,  sagebrush  control 
would  avoid  strutting  grounds,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  nesting  occurs  within  a  two-mile  radius 
of  these  areas.  To  date,  however,  only  39 
strutting  grounds  have  been  identified.  No 
doubt  many  others  exist.  The  impacts  to  sage 
grouse  would  be  extremely  adverse  if  sage- 
brush were  removed  from  areas  encompassing 
any  unidentified  strutting  grounds,  and  would 
adversely  affect  future  sage  grouse  production. 
Klebenow  (1970)  found  that  nesting  ceased  on 
newly  sprayed  areas  with  less  than  five  percent 
live  sagebrush  cover.  Nesting  was  nearly  non- 
existent in  older  sprays  with  around  five  per- 
cent sagebrush  cover. 

The  removal  of  sagebrush  adjacent  to  unidenti- 
fied strutting  grounds  could  also  reduce  the 
number  of  strutting  males  (Braun  et  al.  1977), 
and  in  extreme  cases  use  of  strutting  grounds 
would  cease  (Peterson  1970  as  cited  by  Wal- 
lestad  1975). 

In  summary,  impacts  to  sage  grouse  resulting 
from  the  proposed  action  would  be  significant  and 
beneficial.  Based  on  estimates  made  by  BLM  biolo- 
gists and  Foree  (1980),  an  estimated  increase  of  50 
percent  in  the  sage  grouse  population  would  occur 
in  the  long  term  (2024).  Herbaceous  riparian  vege- 
tation, however,  is  not  expected  to  improve  signifi- 
cantly under  the  treatments  proposed,  and  would 
have  a  suppressing  effect  on  future  population  in- 
creases. 


CALIFORNIA  QUAIL 

Impacts  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed action  would  be  significantly  beneficial  to 
quail.  Grazing  treatments  and  reduced  grazing  pres- 
sure would  increase  the  diversity  of  vegetation 
through  increased  abundance  of  grasses  and  forbs. 


Cover,  very  important  to  this  species  for  nesting 
and  escape,  would  also  increase.  Riparian  habitat, 
which  is  considered  crucial  habitat  for  quail,  would 
probably  not  improve  under  the  treatments  pro- 
posed. 

Although  quail  populations  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year,  an  estimated  average  increase  of  50  percent 
would  occur  on  public  land  in  the  long  term  (2024) 
(Foree  1980). 

NONGAME  BIRDS 

Diversity  greatly  influences  the  quality  of  non- 
game  bird  habitat.  Diversity  has  been  reduced  con- 
siderably in  the  resource  area,  largely  because 
vegetation  has  been  overutilized  by  domestic  live- 
stock and  wild  horses. 

The  allocation  of  available  vegetation,  the  resul- 
tant decrease  in  the  livestock  stocking  rates  and 
the  grazing  treatments  proposed  would  contribute 
to  increased  production  and  improved  condition  of 
most  vegetative  types. 

Although  response  of  nongame  birds  to  improved 
habitat  condition  would  vary,  impacts  resulting  from 
improved  habitat  condition  would  be  significantly 
beneficial  to  birds  dependent  upon  structural  layers 
(see  Chapter  2,  Wildlife  section).  Page  et  al.  (1978), 
in  studying  nongame  wildlife  habitats  in  southeast- 
ern Oregon,  eastern  California  and  western 
Nevada,  found  that  increased  habitat  diversity 
beneficially  affected  many  nongame  birds.  In- 
creased cover  in  sagebrush  and  meadow  habitats 
had  a  positive  effect  on  ground  nesters  such  as  Sa- 
vannah sparrows  and  horned  larks.  In  aspen  types 
nongame  birds  such  as  the  MacGillivary's  and  Wil- 
son's warblers  increased  when  a  particular  structur- 
al layer  was  present.  Rutous  hummingbirds  were 
found  only  in  aspen  stands  that  contained  a  lush 
understory  of  flowering  forbs.  Overall,  the  diversity 
and  abundance  of  nongame  bird  species  would  be 
greater  in  habitat  that  is  in  good  vegetative  condi- 
tion. 

Predicted  increases  in  bird  production  would  be 
partially  offset,  however,  by  the  land  treatments 
proposed.  The  reduction  of  structural  diversity  and 
cover  would  have  a  significantly  adverse  impact  on 
nongame  birds  dependent  upon  sagebrush  for 
nesting,  feeding  and  escape.  Significant  decreases 
in  nongame  bird  production  would  be  expected  on 
the  areas  treated. 

In  summary,  the  overall  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action  would  be  significant  and  beneficial  to  most 
species  of  nongame  birds.  The  abundance  and  di- 
versity of  birds  dependent  upon  vegetative  and 
structural  diversity  would  increase  under  this  alter- 
native. Land  treatments,  however,  would  have  a 
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significantly    adverse    impact    on    nongame    birds 
highly  dependent  upon  sagebrush  habitat. 


CONCLUSION 

The  overall  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  would 
be  significant  and  beneficial  to  wildlife  in  general, 
but  would  be  significantly  adverse  to  mule  deer. 

Implementation  of  this  proposal  would  result  in 
an  approximate  increase  of  200  antelope  in  the 
long  term.  The  proposal  would  support  approxi- 
mately 753  bighorn  sheep  in  historic  habitat  where 
none  exist  today.  Sage  grouse  and  quail  popula- 
tions would  be  expected  to  increase  by  at  least  50 
percent,  and  nongame  birds  would  increase  in  both 
abundance  and  species  diversity.  The  proposal, 
however,  would  support  an  estimated  578  fewer 
mule  deer  in  the  long  term. 

Vegetation  allocations,  AMPs  and  increased 
vegetative  diversity  would  result  in  a  general  im- 
provement of  vegetation  quality  and  habitat  condi- 
tion for  wildlife.  An  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
riparian  areas,  however,  is  not  expected  to  occur. 


AQUATIC  HABITAT 


INTRODUCTION 

Sixty-one  streams,  or  547  stream  miles,  flow 
through  grazing  allotments  in  the  Paradise-Denio 
Resource  Area.  Currently,  86  percent  of  the  379 
miles  surveyed  on  public  land  in  the  resource  area 
are  classified  as  poor  or  fair  (see  Appendix  F, 
Table  F-1  and  F-2).  The  condition  trends  are  esti- 
mated by  the  BLM  to  be  static  or,  in  some  cases, 
downward. 


GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
ACTION  ON  AQUATIC  HABITAT 

In  general,  the  grazing  treatments  described  in 
Chapter  1  would  do  little  to  improve  stream  habitat 
condition.  Treatments  1  and  6  (four  and  two  years' 
rest,  respectively)  would  improve  the  riparian  and 
stream  habitat.  Treatments  2,  3,  and  7  (deferment 
of  grazing  from  the  growing  season  and  the  hot 
summer  months)  would  reduce  damage  to  the  ri- 
parian vegetation.  Treatments  4,  5,  and  8  (graze 
during  the  growing  season)  would  cause  damage  to 
the  riparian-stream  habitat.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
grazing  system  would  depend  on  the  combination 
of  treatments  used  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
stream  itself  (see  Appendix  F,  Table  F-l,  Footnote 
E). 


Allotment  management  plans  without  special  pro- 
tective measures  for  the  stream  and  streambanks 
will  not  maintain  or  restore  a  healthy  productive  ri- 
parian-aquatic zone  (Platts  1979).  The  proposed 
action  as  described  in  Chapter  1  is  to  implement  al- 
lotment management  plans  based  on  the  physio- 
logical needs  of  key  management  species  of 
plants.  This  may  work  in  the  case  where  the 
streambanks  are  resistant  to  trampling  damage  by 
livestock,  although  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  5,000- 
acre  pasture  would  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  a 
riparian  plant  species,  such  as  willow,  when  it  is  do- 
cumented that  the  riparian  zone  is  generally  utilized 
first  and  hardest  by  livestock  (Thomas  et  al.  1979, 
Johnson  et  al.  1978,  Martin  1979).  Most  of  the 
streams  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  do 
not  have  streambanks  that  are  resistant  to  physical 
damage  by  livestock  (Table  2-6).  Fragile  but  stable 
streambanks  developed  from  extended  periods  of 
rest  would  quickly  be  damaged  by  trampling  as 
cattle  were  allowed  back  in  the  pasture  (Duff  1977). 
Allotment  management  plans  based  on  the  physio- 
logical requirements  of  vegetation  would  not  benefit 
the  stream  habitat  or  fishery  in  this  situation. 

A  major  benefit  of  allotment  management  plans 
arises  from  the  revegetation  of  the  watershed  and 
accompanying  increased  infiltration  of  rainfall  and 
snowmelt  into  the  aquifer.  This  causes  an  in- 
creased and  stabilized  flow  in  the  streams  (Meehan 
and  Platts  1978). 

BLM  Manual  6740  Wetland-Riparian  Area  Protec- 
tion and  Management  requires  that  "important  fish- 
eries (which  include  important,  threatened,  endan- 
gered, or  sensitive  aquatic  or  riparian  species)  will 

receive  special  management  consideration 

(Grazing)  Management  will  be  adjusted  to  provide 
for  recovery  of  riparian  habitat  to  a  Class  II  (good) 
or  greater  level  along  shorelines  or  streambanks 
(1/2  mile  or  more  segments)  rated  in  Class  III  (fair) 
or  IV  (poor)."  The  scope  of  the  term  "important 
fishery"  was  intended  to  include  sport  fisheries,  es- 
pecially if  they  provide  or  have  the  potential  to  pro- 
vide a  major  recreational  resource  in  the  area  (Paul 
Cuplin,  BLM  Fisheries  Biologist,  personal  communi- 
cation 1980). 


IMPACTS 

The  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  and  alterna- 
tives on  the  resource  area's  aquatic  habitat  are 
analyzed  in  terms  of  expected  changes  in  habitat 
condition  over  the  long  term  (2024)  (Appendix  F, 
Table  F-1).  The  level  at  which  the  change  becomes 
significant  is  fixed  by  the  BLM  Manual  6740  for 
Wetland-Riparian  Area  Protection  and  Manage- 
ment. This  manual  requires  that  public  stream  habi- 
tat condition  be  maintained  at  "good  or  excellent" 
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rating.  It  is  considered  a  significant  and  adverse 
impact  if  the  habitat  condition  rating  of  any  fishable 
water  is  caused  to  drop  to  or  is  maintained  at  fair 
or  poor.  It  is  considered  a  significant  and  beneficial 
impact  if  the  habitat  condition  rating  of  any  fishable 
water  is  improved  to  or  maintained  at  good  or  ex- 
cellent. Any  improvement  in  fish  populations  and 
water  quality  of  reservoirs  is  a  beneficial  impact. 


Streams 

Streams  are  analyzed  by  three  categories:  pro- 
tectable, protectable  through  agreements  with  pri- 
vate landowners,  and  nonprotectable.  Streams 
which  are  protectable  only  through  agreements  with 
landowners  and  nonprotectable  streams  are  im- 
pacted primarily  by  the  management  practices  of 
the  landowners.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  current  management  practices  will 
continue  and  that  stream  habitat  condition  will 
remain  the  same  (Appendix  F,  Tables  F-1  and  F-2). 
This  proposal  would  primarily  impact  only  the  re- 
maining 20  streams  which  are  classified 'as  protec- 
table (Appendix  F,  Table  F-1  and  F-2). 

Eight  streams  would  maintain  their  current  good 
or  excellent  condition  rating  because  they  flow 
through  rocky,  steep  terrain  and  are  largely  inac- 
cessible to  cattle.  Two  of  these  streams  are  protec- 
table. An  additional  21  miles  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Little  Humboldt  River  which  flow  through  the 
proposed  Little  Owyhee  Herd  Management  Area 
would  be  expected  to  improve  to  good  or  excellent 
condition.  Livestock  would  be  removed,  and  wild 
horses  would  not  damage  riparian  areas  because 
they  do  not  linger  near  water  (Appendix  F,  Table  F- 
1;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  1977  and  1978; 
Zametal.  1977). 

Forty  streams  would  remain  in  fair  or  poor  condi- 
tion. There  are  no  survey  data  for  an  additional  12 
streams  (Appendix  F,  Table  F-1  and  F-2).  BLM  esti- 
mates that  these  are  also  currently  in  fair  or  poor 
condition  and  would  be  expected  to  remain  so 
under  the  proposed  action.  Of  these,  1 7  are  protec- 
table. Maintaining  these  17  streams  in  fair  or  poor 
condition  is  considered  a  significantly  adverse 
impact. 


Reservoirs 

The  only  reservoir  expected  to  have  a  significant- 
ly beneficial  impact  from  the  proposed  action  is 
Onion  Valley  Reservoir  (Table  2-7).  Onion  Valley 
Reservoir  has  some  specific  problems  associated 
with  an  accelerated  rate  of  eutrophication  (oxygen- 
deficient  condition)  and  an  accompanying  algae 
bloom.  The  algae  ruins  the  reservoir  for  recreation- 
al  fishing   while   it   is   present   during   the   warm 


months  of  July  and  August  and  creates  the  danger 
of  a  fish  kill  when  it  dies  off.  The  algae  bloom  is 
caused  by  nutrients  from  livestock  wastes  entering 
the  reservoir  by  runoff  and  from  direct  deposition 
by  cattle  using  the  shoreline.  Onion  Valley  Reser- 
voir is  scheduled  for  fencing  under  the  proposed 
action,  which  would  eliminate  much  of  the  animal 
waste  entering  the  reservoir.  The  other  six  lakes 
and  reservoirs  would  not  be  impacted. 


Fish  Populations 

The  proposed  action  would  have  little  effect  on 
warmwater  fishes  and  lake  and  reservoir  fish  popu- 
lations (Tables  2-7). 

There  are  no  fish  population  data  for  the  Para- 
dise-Denio  Resource  Area,  and  therefore  densities 
and  trends  cannot  be  projected.  Seven  separate 
studies  reported  an  average  350  percent  increase 
in  trout  populations  in  various  streams  by  simply 
eliminating  grazing  from  those  streams  (Kennedy 
1977;  Duff  1977;  Platts  1979).  It  can  be  predicted 
from  this  information  that  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  fish  populations  for  that  part 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  River 
which  is  projected  to  redevelop  habitat  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  action  (Appendix  F,  Table  F-1).  It  is 
also  expected  there  would  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  angler  use.  The  fishery  is  either  nonexis- 
tent or  in  very  poor  condition  in  52  streams  and 
would  not  improve  under  the  proposed  action. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  impact. 


CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  action  would  generally  have  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  on  streams  in  the  Para- 
dise-Denio  Resource  Area.  It  would  maintain  9 
streams  in  good  to  excellent  condition  and  cause 
52  streams  to  remain  in  fair  or  poor  condition.  Of 
these  61  streams  only  20  are  protectable  by  BLM. 
Three  of  the  20  streams  will  be  maintained  in  good 
to  excellent  condition-a  significantly  beneficial 
impact.  However,  17  of  the  20  protectable  streams 
will  be  maintained  in  fair  to  poor  condition--a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impact.  One  reservoir  (Onion  Valley 
Reservoir)  would  improve  in  condition--a  significant- 
ly beneficial  impact,  and  the  fish  populations  in  one 
stream  (North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  River) 
would  improve. 
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WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 


IMPACTS 

Under  the  proposed  action  wild  horse  and  burro 
use  would  initially  decrease  from  the  existing 
29,936  AUMs  (2,495  wild  horses  and  burros)  to 
4,630  AUMs  (386  horses),  and  eventually  over  the 
long  term  (2024)  would  increase  to  6,722  AUMs 
(560  wild  horses).  This  is  approximately  64  percent 
of  the  estimated  875  wild  horses  and  burros  found 
on  the  resource  area  in  1971. 

Wild  horses  are  presently  found  in  12  areas  and 
burros  in  one  area.  Seven  areas  are  checkerboard 
land  where  management  of  wild  horses  is  not  feasi- 
ble due  to  the  amount  of  private  land  in  these 
areas.  Under  the  proposed  action,  the  burros  would 
be  removed  completely  and  wild  horses  would 
remain  on  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range.  (Refer 
to  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use  Areas  Map  in  Chapter 
2.)  All  available  vegetation  within  the  Little  Owyhee 
Allotment  would  be  allocated  to  wild  horses.  The 
Lake  Creek  Management  Fence  and  the  Fairbanks 
Field  Fence  would  be  removed  to  insure  free  move- 
ment within  the  entire  herd  management  area.  This 
is  a  beneficial  impact.  (Refer  to  Wild  Horse  and 
Burro  Use  Areas  Map  in  Chapter  2.) 

The  complete  elimination  of  wild  horses  from  1 1 
areas  and  burros  from  one  area  would  have  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  on  wild  horses  and  burros 
since  the  entire  resource  area's  wild  horse  popula- 
tion would  be  concentrated  in  one  area  (Little 
Owyhee  Spring  Range).  Therefore  the  entire  re- 
source area's  wild  horse  population  would  be  sus- 
ceptible to  any  catastrophe  that  might  occur  on  the 
area,  e.g.,  disease,  starvation. 

The  reduction  of  approximately  2,100  wild  horses 
and  burros  will  have  a  significantly  adverse  impact 
because  of  the  high  percentage  of  horses  to  be  re- 
moved in  comparison  to  the  wild  horses  remaining. 
If  wild  horse  numbers  were  reduced  to  estimated 
carrying  capacity,  actual  use  of  the  vegetation 
would  approach  proper  use  and  therefore  the  con- 
dition and  vigor  of  the  vegetation  should  increase 
(refer  to  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Vegetation 
section).  As  the  condition  and  the  amount  of  vege- 
tation increases,  the  health  and  productivity  of  the 
remaining  wild  horses  using  the  vegetation  should 
also  increase.  Population  productivity  will  be  the 
measure  of  health  analysis.  The  result  of  this  would 
be  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  to  the  wild 
horses  remaining  in  the  area. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  potential  wild  horse 
and  burro  removals  from  two  resource  areas  in  the 
State  is  an  estimated  reduction  of  the  present  pop- 
ulation from  a  range  of  36,542  to  37,871  animals  to 


a  range  of  32,230  to  33,559  wild  horses  and 
burros.  This  would  be  approximately  an  1 1  percent 
cumulative  reduction  in  statewide  wild  horse  and 
burro  population  (refer  to  Table  3-6). 

The  removal  of  the  excess  wild  horses  and 
burros  down  to  optimum  numbers  would  require 
that  the  animals  be  captured  in  the  most  humane 
and  cost  effective  way. 

One  removal  method  is  water  trapping,  where 
wild  horses  are  captured  at  major  wild  horse  water- 
ing areas  by  building  a  trap  around  these  areas.  As 
wild  horses  come  to  water  the  horses  must  enter 
the  trap  and  the  gate  of  the  trap  is  activated  from  a 
distance,  thus  trapping  the  wild  horses.  The  water 
trapping  method  is  limited  to  areas  where  there  are 
limited  sources  for  wild  horses  to  water.  There  is 
less  physical  stress  to  the  wild  horses  using  this 
method. 

Another  method  is  the  use  of  a  winged  corral 
where  wild  horses  are  driven  into  the  corral  with  the 
use  of  a  helicopter  and  horseback  riders.  Driving 
the  wild  horses  into  a  winged  corral  can  be  used  in 
most  areas  where  wild  horses  are  found  but  causes 
greater  stress  to  the  wild  horses,  a  higher  incidence 
of  injury  to  the  wild  horses  and  the  wranglers  and 
also  a  high  risk  to  the  occupants  of  the  helicopter. 

A  number  of  wild  horses  and  burros  will  die 
during  and  after  the  gathering  operations.  In  the 
Winnemucca  District  there  were  2,129  wild  horses 
gathered  between  July  of  1979  and  January  of 
1980.  In  the  four  independent  gatherings  a  total  of 
26  wild  horses  (one  percent)  died  at  the  trap  site.  A 
total  of  1 55  (seven  percent)  died  at  the  holding  fa- 
cility or  after  adoption.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  many  of  these  wild  horses  would  have  died 
naturally  from  old  age,  malnutrition,  disease  or  from 
parasites  but  it  is  assumed  that  a  number  of  the 
181  would  have  died  from  natural  causes.  It  is 
therefore  assumed  that  a  number  of  wild  horses, 
slightly  under  eight  percent,  would  die  as  a  result  of 
the  total  gathering  and  adoption  operations,  and 
one  percent  of  that  eight  percent  would  die  as  a 
direct  result  of  capture.  The  overall  loss  of  eight 
percent  of  the  wild  horses  gathered  is  considered 
adversely  significant. 

Present  data  does  not  indicate  this,  but  there 
may  be  certain  traits  occurring  in  the  present  wild 
horse  and  burro  population  that  are  indicative  of 
the  true  mustang.  Examples  of  these  traits  are  the 
back  stripe,  tiger-striped  legs  with  a  gruella  (gray- 
ish-dun) color.  These  wild  horses  are  usually  small- 
er and  stockier.  The  present  methods  of  capture 
may  be  removing  wild  horses  with  these  traits,  par- 
ticularly since  these  traits  may  be  recessive  in  the 
wild  horses  that  are  gathered. 
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TABLE  3-6 
CUMULATIVE  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  REMOVALS  STATEWIDE 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Area 


Existing 
Numbers  a/ 


Proposed 

Number  To  Be 

Percent 

Removed  a/ 

Reduction 

556 

53 

1,647 

73 

2,109 

85 

4,383 

80 

6,492 

81 

,397-29,226 

22 

Caliente 

Tonopah 

Paradise-Denio 

Sonoma-Gerlach 

Winnemucca  District 

State  of  Nevada 


1,052 
2,268 
2,495 
5,501 
7,996 
34,980-36,252 


a/   Wild  horse  and  burro  numbers  have  been  combined. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Caliente,  Tonopah  Environmental  Impact  Statements, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area,  Management 
Framework  Plan  1980. 
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In  the  worst  case  some  of  these  traits  would  be 
lost,  however  throughout  the  state  there  are  excess 
wild  horses  and  burros  with  these  characteristics 
that  could  be  gathered  and  reintroduced  into  this 
population.  The  loss  of  these  traits  would  be  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  to  the  wild  horse  popula- 
tion. 

Studies  using  a  mathematical  population  model 
show  that  under  ideal  conditions  the  maximum  pro- 
ductivity is  25.1  percent  (Conely,  Wildlife  Biology 
professor,  personal  communication,  1979).  Present 
productivity  is  estimated  at  14  percent,  using  previ- 
ous inventory  data  (see  Appendix  C).  It  is  assumed 
that  the  increased  productivity  would  fall  between 
these  numbers,  as  extremes,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  wild  horses  on  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range 
would  have  an  annual  increase  of  17  percent  over 
the  long  term.  An  increase  in  productivity  of  three 
percent  would  not  be  significant  to  wild  horse  popu- 
lation on  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  three  percent  increase  would  not 
be  realized  immediately  and  that  productivity  would 
gradually  rise  to  17  percent.  If  the  three  percent 
were  finally  realized  and  wild  horses  were  kept  at 
or  slightly  below  estimated  carrying  capacity  (386 
wild  horses),  and  gatherings  were  planned  at  five- 
year  intervals,  then  the  difference  between  the  14 
percent  and  17  percent  annual  increases  would  be 
fewer  than  six  horses  per  year.  Of  the  wild  horses 
gathered  at  the  five-year  intervals  it  is  estimated 
that  eight  percent  would  die  from  gathering  oper- 
ations and  through  adoption. 

Over  the  long  term  (2024)  the  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion available  to  wild  horses  on  the  Little  Owyhee 
Spring  Range  would  increase  from  4,630  AUMs 
(386  wild  horses)  to  6,722  AUMs  (560  wild  horses). 
As  the  amount  of  vegetation  increased,  the  annual 
productivity  of  the  wild  horses  would  reach  its  peak 
at  17  percent.  There  would  be  a  174  wild  horse  in- 
crease in  maximum  numbers  allowed  on  the  Little 
Owyhee  Spring  Range.  This  would  be  a  45  percent 
increase  in  total  numbers  on  the  Little  Owyhee 
Spring  Range.  The  560  wild  horses  on  the  Little 
Owyhee  Spring  Range  would  be  the  estimated  car- 
rying capacity  for  the  vegetation  available. 

Under  this  alternative,  wild  horses  would  be  re- 
duced to  estimated  carrying  capacity  and  intensive 
management  is  planned  for  the  herd  management 
area.  This  would  be  beneficial  to  the  viability  of  the 
herd  within  the  herd  management  area,  since  there 
would  be  an  increased  amount  of  high  quality  habi- 
tat, and  the  opportunity  to  intensively  manage  the 
herd  would  be  increased. 

The  viability  of  the  wild  horse  herds  under  this  al- 
ternative could  be  questioned.  Data  show  that  the 
type  of  capture  techniques  used  are  biased,  since  a 
greater  number  of  females  are  captured.  Over  a 


period  of  time,  and  without  management  this  could 
affect  the  viability  of  a  herd.  In  the  worst  case  the 
bias  in  the  gathering  process  could  affect  the  sex 
and  age  ratios  in  such  a  way  that  the  herd  would 
no  longer  be  viable.  This  would  be  a  significantly 
adverse  impact.  If  a  herd  is  no  longer  viable  there 
is  an  option  to  reintroduce  wild  horses  gathered 
from  other  districts  to  make  up  a  viable  herd. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  short  term  wild  horse  numbers  would  be 
reduced  from  2,495  to  386.  Wild  horses  would  be 
removed  from  eleven  areas  and  burros  from  one. 
These  would  be  significantly  adverse  impacts. 
There  would  also  be  a  significantly  adverse  impact 
to  the  wild  horses  removed  since  it  is  estimated 
that  eight  percent  would  die  as  a  result  of  the 
round-up. 

The  wild  horses  that  would  be  left  on  the  area 
would  have  a  higher  quantity  and  quality  of  vegeta- 
tion and  thus  be  in  better  health  and  vigor.  Fences 
would  be  removed  to  allow  free  roaming  of  wild 
horses.  These  would  be  significantly  beneficial  im- 
pacts to  the  remaining  wild  horses.  The  reduction 
of  this  number  of  wild  horses  and  burros  would 
leave  a  herd  of  questionable  viability  and  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  some  traits,  which  would  be  a 
significantly  adverse  impact.  There  is  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  because  of  the  eight  percent  death 
loss  caused  by  gathering. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


Range  improvements  recommended  in  the  pro- 
posed action  could  cause  significant  adverse  im- 
pacts depending  on  what  the  improvements  are 
and  where  they  are  located.  The  specific  degree  of 
the  visual  impact  cannot  be  determined  until  an  on- 
site  investigation  is  made  and  a  visual  contrast 
rating  (BLM  Manual  8431)  prepared  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  impact  is  significant. 

Table  J-1  in  Appendix  J  gives  an  indication  of  the 
most  restrictive  visual  resource  management  (VRM) 
class  in  which  a  range  improvement  can  be  placed 
yet  not  create  a  significant  impact.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  this  table  is  an  approximation  since 
every  location  has  many  variables. 

Fourteen  miles  of  fence  are  proposed  for  Class  II 
areas.  Fences  normally  do  not  exceed  the  contrast 
standards  for  this  class.  However,  some  actions 
can  cause  a  lowering  of  the  visual  class.  Two  ex- 
amples that  would  cause  sharp  changes  in  color 
and  texture  are:  (1)  a  bladed  maintenance  road 
along  a  fenceline  and  (2)  a  heavily  grazed  pasture 
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adjacent  to  one  that  is  not  heavily  grazed.  All  fence 
locations  should  be  carefully  analyzed  to  reduce 
these  potential  impacts. 

Water  pipelines,  wells,  water  troughs,  the  earthen 
reservoir  and  cattleguards  will  normally  not  cause 
adverse  visual  disturbances  if  proper  mitigation  pro- 
cedures are  in  accordance  with  the  Visual  Contrast 
Rating  Process  (BLM  Manual  8431).  Typical  pro- 
jects should  generally  preclude  the  use  of  graded 
access  roads  and  a  color  selection  that  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  colors  found  in  the  natural  landscape. 

Visual  qualities  of  seedings  and  sagebrush  con- 
trol can  have  a  very  dis/uptive  effect  on  the  land- 
scape. Treated  areas  with  straight,  sharp-angled  or 
otherwise  unnatural  lines  will  normally  create  a  neg- 
ative visual  impact. 

While  all  of  these  projects  have  the  potential  to 
cause  adverse  impacts,  on  the  average,  only  the 
seedings  listed  in  Table  3-7  would  probably  exceed 
the  VRM  contrast  ratings.  Those  allotments  where 
proposed  seedings  are  in  VRM  Class  II  or  III  areas 
are  listed  with  the  acreages  impacted,  and  are  con- 
sidered significantly  adverse  impacts.  Usually  seed- 
ings do  not  create  a  significant  impact  in  Class  IV 
areas.  (See  Appendix  J  for  definitions  of  VRM 
Classes.) 


CONCLUSION 

While  all  of  the  proposed  improvements  may 
have  adverse  impacts  on  the  visual  resources,  only 
seedings  (30,258  acres  in  a  Class  II  area  and 
12,696  acres  in  a  Class  III  area)  are  considered  to 
have  the  potential  to  exceed  the  visual  resource 
contrast  ratings. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


IMPACTS 


Livestock  and  Wild  Horses 

Under  the  proposed  action,  adverse  impacts  to 
cultural  resource  sites  due  to  livestock  trampling 
and  rubbing  would  decrease  initially  (due  to  the  de- 
crease in  AUMs)  but  the  long-term  effect  would  be 
an  increase  in  occurrence  of  these  impacts  over 
the  present  situation.  However,  increased  distribu- 
tion of  grazing  animals  brought  about  by  water  de- 
velopments would  lessen  the  intensity  of  these  ad- 
verse impacts  to  sites  in  the  vicinities  of  current 
permanent  water  sources.  Trampling  damage  due 
to  wild  horses  would  continue  to  occur  but  at  a 
greatly  reduced  rate.  Increased  vegetation  cover  re- 


sulting from  grazing  management  would  reduce 
erosion  and  the  resulting  adverse  impacts  to  cultur- 
al resource  sites. 


Range  Developments 

Although  many  of  the  potential  adverse  impacts 
to  cultural  resources  from  range  developments 
would  be  avoided  through  adherence  to  the  Stand- 
ard Operating  Procedures  outlined  in  Chapter  1, 
some  indirectly  adverse  impacts  (see  Appendix  I 
Section  2),  as  well  as  adverse  impacts  to  sites  not 
discovered  during  Class  III  inventories,  would  be 
likely  to  occur.  Some  adverse  impacts  also  would 
be  expected  to  occur  as  the  result  of  management 
decisions  to  salvage  or  otherwise  mitigate  adverse 
impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites.  Since  these  im- 
pacts occur  at  unpredictable  rates,  adverse  impacts 
due  to  range  developments  cannot  be  quantified. 
Also,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  extensive 
stratified  random  sampling  of  the  cultural  resources 
in  the  EIS  area  and  the  minimal  inventory  data  ex- 
isting for  this  area,  it  is  not  possible  to  make,  with 
any  useful  degree  of  accuracy,  quantified  predictive 
statements  concerning  expected  occurrence  rates 
of  archeological  sites.  Therefore,  a  worst  case 
analysis  is  assumed.  Table  3-8  represents  the 
maximum  number  of  known  sites  which  could  be 
impacted  by  construction  of  the  proposed  livestock 
support  facilities.  These  are  listed  by  BLM  cultural 
resource  site  management  categories.  A  total  of  52 
known  sites  could  be  impacted  by  construction  of 
the  proposed  livestock  support  facilities. 

In  addition,  sensitivity  maps  (see  Chapter  2  and 
Appendix  I  Section  1)  can  be  utilized  to  indicate  ar- 
cheologically  sensitive  areas  which  could  be  im- 
pacted by  the  proposed  range  developments.  The 
percentage  of  each  range  project  lying  within  ar- 
cheologically  sensitive  areas  is  also  listed  on  Table 
3-8.  This  information  has  been  included  in  order  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  potential  magnitude  of 
these  impacts. 

For  a  more  thorough  description  of  potential  im- 
pacts to  cultural  resources  refer  to  Appendix  I  Sec- 
tion 2. 

No  cultural  resource  sites  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  would  be  adversely  im- 
pacted by  the  proposed  action. 

The  effects  of  most  impacts  to  cultural  resources 
are  cumulative.  Consequently,  although  the  occur- 
rence of  an  impact  may  decrease,  unless  that 
impact  is  totally  eliminated,  the  damage  to  cultural 
resource  sites  would  continue  to  increase. 
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TABLE  3-7 
POTENTIAL  SIGNIFICANTLY  ADVERSE  VISUAL  RESOURCE  IMPACTS 
DUE  TO  PROPOSED  SEEDINGS 
(by  Allotment) 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


VRM  Class  b/  c/ 


Allotment  a/  II  d/  III  e/ 


Abel  Creek  410  3,278 

Alder  Creek  4,175  720 

Andorno  2,913 

Antelope  2,242 

Asa  Moore  3, 105 

Bloody  Run  2,284 

Buffalo  633 

Flat  Creek  6,152 

Fort  McDermitt  3,084 

Golconda  Butte  1,106 

Hansen  Creek  329 

Long  Canyon  2,117 

Pine  Forest  1,408 

U.C.  8,409 

Willow  Creek  589 


Total  30,258  12,696 


a./  Seedings  listed  are  for  proposed  action  and  maximizing  livestock 

alternative, 
b/  See  Appendix  J  for  definition  of  VRM  Classes  and  determination  of 

the  most  restrictive  visual  class  areas  by  average  range 
improvement . 

c/  Figures  listed  in  the  table  are  in  acres, 
d/  There  are  no  proposed  improvements  in  a  Class  I  area, 
e/  The  remainder  of  the  proposed  seedings  are  in  Class  IV  areas. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Management 
Framework  Plan  1979. 
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CONCLUSION 

Trampling  damage  from  livestock  and  wild  horses 
and  burros  and  grazing-related  erosion  would  con- 
tinue to  adversely  affect  cultural  resource  sites,  but 
at  reduced  rates  from  present.  Construction  of  live- 
stock support  facilities  could  impact  52  known 
sites. 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 

The  BLM  is  committed  to  upgrading  cultural  re- 
source inventory  data  in  the  planning  area  as  man- 
power and  funding  allow.  In  the  BLM's  ongoing  in- 
ventory, survey  efforts  are  concentrated  on  those 
areas  identified  as  being  archeologically  sensitive 
(see  Appendix  I,  Section  1).  Since  one  of  the  crite- 
ria for  sensitivity  is  proximity  to  water,  emphasis  is 
given  to  those  areas  which  receive  heaviest  graz- 
ing. 

As  significant  sites  are  found,  the  BLM  will  take 
measures  to  protect  them.  Impacts  to  sites  listed  in 
the  National  Register  and  to  those  eligible  for  listing 
will  be  assessed  on  a  regular  basis.  Management 
decisions  will  be  regularly  reviewed  and  revised, 
based  on  the  findings  of  surveys  and  monitoring  of 
sites. 


RECREATION 


Recreational  activities  in  the  resource  area  are 
generally  light  and  scattered,  except  for  the  Blue 
Lake-Onion  Valley  Reservoir  area  (part  of  the  Pine 
Forest  Range). 

Changes  in  usage  of  certain  activities  such  as 
off-road  vehicle  use,  rock-hounding,  hiking,  back- 
packing, horseback  riding,  photography,  mountain 
climbing,  and  the  searching  for  and  observation  of 
relics,  cultural  and  historical  resources,  wildlife  and 
plant  life,  would  not  be  significantly  impacted  by  the 
proposed  action.  Hunting  and  fishing  in  most  of  the 
resource  area  and  camping  and  fishing  at  Onion 
Valley  Reservoir  would  be  significantly  impacted  by 
the  proposed  action. 

The  reduction  in  vegetation  proposed  for  wildlife 
is  expected  to  decrease  the  big  game  population 
and  therefore  big  game  hunting  by  558  visitor  days 
(NDOW  1977).  Upland  bird  hunting  would  increase 
by  1 ,348  visitor  days  for  a  net  increase  of  790  visi- 
tor days.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  eight  per- 
cent over  the  present  usage  (9,083  visitor  days)  for 
the  long  term  (2024). 

The  projected  average  increase  of  recreation  ac- 
tivities for  the  resource  area  is  approximately  10 
percent  every  five  years  (Nevada  State  Compre- 


hensive Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  1977).  The  pro- 
jections in  the  preceding  paragraph  do  not  meet 
this  threshold  level.  Also,  the  Nevada  state  hunting 
quota  resulted  in  the  refusal  of  about  25  percent  of 
the  1,300  applicants  for  big  game  hunting  licenses 
in  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area  in  1979 
(NDOW).  Since  the  projected  use  figures  are  below 
the  threshold  level  and  because  the  resource  (in 
which  demand  presently  exceeds  supply)  will  be  re- 
duced, the  proposed  action  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  hunting. 

A  fence  to  keep  livestock  away  from  Onion 
Valley  Reservoir  would  result  in  a  cleaner  area  (no 
animals  or  animal  wastes)  and  would  improve  the 
quality  of  the  camping  experience.  Any  increase  in 
the  quality  of  the  recreation  experience  would  have 
a  significantly  beneficial  impact.  Also,  the  increasing 
shoreline  stabilization  (because  of  no  livestock 
trampling)  would  improve  the  quality  of  the  fishing 
experience.  Muddy  water,  scarce  streambank  vege- 
tation and  abundant  animal  waste  material  are 
characteristic  conditions  in  riparian  areas  where 
heavy  livestock  use  is  permitted.  The  above  condi- 
tions lead  to  reduction  in  fish  populations  and  the 
resulting  necessity  for  frequent  stocking  of  streams 
and  reservoirs  by  the  NDOW. 

A  large  algae  bloom  forms  on  the  reservoir  each 
year,  usually  in  August,  due  to  a  combination  of 
warming  reservoir  water  and  abundant  animal 
waste  from  livestock.  The  algae  fouls  fishing  lines 
and  lures.  Also,  the  algae  decay  process  depletes 
the  oxygen  supply  in  the  water  which  may  kill  large 
numbers  of  fish,  depending  on  the  extent  of  oxygen 
depletion.  Counts  of  visitors  in  August,  normally  a 
high  use  month  for  recreation,  show  low  usage  at 
Onion  Valley  Reservoir.  It  is  predicted  that  keeping 
livestock  away  from  the  reservoir  would  decrease 
the  algae  by  as  much  as  80  percent  (Tol,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  personal  communication,  1980) 
and  could  increase  visitor  days  during  August  from 
800  to  1,700  in  the  short  term  (1991)  and  to  3,300 
in  the  long  term.  Normal  visitor  use,  as  predicted  by 
the  Nevada  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Plan  (NSCORP  1977)  would  be  970  visitor 
days  in  August  for  the  short  term  and  1900  for  the 
long  term.  Therefore,  this  action  would  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  the  fishing  activity  at  Onion 
Valley  Reservoir. 

The  NSCORP  estimates  that  fishing  will  increase 
an  average  of  10  percent  every  five  years.  One 
stream  in  the  resource  area  would  benefit  under 
the  proposed  action,  leaving  86  percent  of  the 
streams  in  poor  or  fair  condition.  (See  Chapter  3, 
Proposed  Action,  Aquatic  Habitat  section.)  Since 
the  fishing  resource  in  streams  is  presently  in  a 
poor  condition  and  is  expected  to  stay  that  way 
under  this  action,  the  increase  in  usage  would  not 
be  expected  to  be  as  high  as  that  projected  by  the 
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NSCORP.  Therefore,  this  action  would  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  stream  fishing. 

The  establishment  of  a  herd  management  area 
(HMA)  in  the  Owyhee  Desert  would  have  an  insig- 
nificant impact  on  recreation.  The  area  is  too  isolat- 
ed and  too  far  removed  from  transportation  corri- 
dors to  attract  many  people.  Presently,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  150  to  200  visitor  days  a  year  are  spent 
viewing  wild  horses  and  burros.  This  involves  ac- 
tively seeking  out  the  animals,  not  just  happening 
on  them  while  driving  on  a  road.  The  average  rec- 
reation activity  for  the  resource  area  is  expected  to 
increase  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  every  five  years 
(NSCORP  1977).  Using  this  projection,  it  can  be 
determined  that  245  visitor  days  a  year  would  be 
spent  on  the  Owyhee  Desert  by  wild  horse  enthusi- 
asts in  the  short  term  and  469  visitor  days  in  the 
long  term  (2024)  if  no  action  were  to  occur.  It  is 
predicted  that  these  figures  would  remain  the  same 
(because  of  isolation)  if  the  HMA  were  to  be  estab- 
lished. Since  there  would  be  no  variation  from 
normal  projected  increases,  this  action  would  not 
have  an  impact  on  viewing  wild  horses  and  burros. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  action  would  impact  hunting  and 
fishing.  Hunting  use  would  increase  only  by  eight 
percent  by  the  year  2024  while  the  average  recrea- 
tion increase  will  be  10  percent  every  five  years. 
This  would  be  an  adverse  impact.  By  improving  the 
aquatic  habitat  at  Onion  Valley  Reservoir,  lake  fish- 
ing could  increase  400  percent  during  the  month  of 
August.  This  would  be  a  beneficial  impact.  Stream 
fishing  would  be  adversely  impacted  since  the  qual- 
ity of  only  one  stream  would  be  improved. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


IMPACTS 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  reduced  initially  from 
192,073  AUMs  to  101,689  AUMs,  which  would  be  a 
significantly  adverse  impact  since  a  change  in  the 
number  of  available  AUMs  of  10  percent  or  more 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  McClure 
Amendment,  which  used  adjustments  over  10  per- 
cent as  substantially  affecting  ranching  operations. 

Over  the  long  term  AUMs  would  increase  from 
101,689  to  190,683  which  would  be  no  impact 
since  it  would  be  a  change  of  less  than  10  percent. 
Refer  to  Table  1-1  for  the  adjustment  proposed  for 
each  allotment.  The  adjustment  in  carrying  capac- 
ity, in  combination  with  establishment  of  rotation 
grazing  systems  and  intensive  grazing  manage- 
ment, would  beneficially  impact  livestock  grazing. 


As  shown  in  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Vegeta- 
tion section,  livestock  vegetation  condition  would 
improve  significantly  under  the  proposed  action  in 
the  long  term.  This  improved  vegetation  quality  and 
increased  vegetation  availability  would  result  in  im- 
proved nutrition  essential  to  reproduction,  lactation, 
growth,  and  fattening  process  for  livestock.  As  a 
result  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  calf  crop.  The  calf  crop  at  sale  date  averages  72 
percent  in  this  area  (Mitchell  and  Garrett  1977) 
(Torell  et  al  1980)  as  compared  to  86  percent  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  (Ensminger  1968). 
The  calf  crop  increase  is  hard  to  predict,  but  would 
be  between  72  and  86  percent,  with  exact  increase 
depending  on  several  variables  (weather  conditions, 
managerial  skills,  animal  husbandry  practices).  Any 
increase  in  calf  crop  would  be  a  beneficial  impact 
to  the  overall  ranching  operation. 

The  present  weaning  weight  of  calves  averages 
381  pounds.  The  range  of  weaning  weights  varies 
from  372  pounds  to  404  pounds  (Mitchell  &  Garrett 
1977).  Assuming  an  increase  in  vegetation  quality 
and  quantity,  then  there  should  also  be  an  increase 
in  weaning  weights.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  exact 
increase  but  the  assumption  is  that  the  increased 
weaning  weights  will  be  between  382  and  404 
pounds.  An  increase  in  weaning  weights  would  be  a 
beneficial  impact  to  livestock  grazing  operators. 

Implementation  of  grazing  systems  and  periods- 
of-use  would  necessitate  moving  livestock  several 
times  throughout  the  year,  which  might  increase  the 
workload  of  some  permittees.  Sheep  operations 
which  lamb  on  the  range  would  be  forced  to  find  al- 
ternate lambing  grounds  on  public  range  and/or  pri- 
vate rental  pastures  to  lamb.  The  period-of-use 
change  could  facilitate  a  conversion  to  shed  lamb- 
ing on  private  lands. 

Administrative  problems  such  as  overuse  and 
trespass  would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  Managing  each  allotment  at  or  below 
estimated  carrying  capacity  would  alleviate  the  cur- 
rent overuse  problem.  Regular  herd  checks  and  in- 
creased handling  of  livestock  as  required  by  the 
proposed  grazing  systems  would  help  to  minimize 
the  trespass  problems. 


CONCLUSION 

Some  operators  would  have  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  herds,  buy  feed,  move  to  rented  pastures,  or 
go  out  of  the  livestock  business  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  adjusted  stocking  rates  and  periods-of- 
use  which  is  an  adverse  impact.  In  the  long  term, 
the  calf  crop  would  increase  up  to  86  percent  in 
some  cases.  The  weaning  weight  would  increase  to 
as  high  as  404  pounds.  Administrative  problems 
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such  as  overuse  and  trespass  would  be  alleviated 
or  minimized. 


WILDERNESS  POTENTIAL 


Range  improvements  recommended  in  the  pro- 
posed action  could  cause  significantly  adverse  ef- 
fects depending  on  what  the  improvements  are  and 
where  they  are  located.  See  Chapter  1,  Range 
Facilities  and  Land  Treatments  -  Proposed  Action 
Map,  and  Chapter  2,  Wilderness  Inventory  Catego- 
ries Map. 

Within  a  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA),  existing 
grazing  uses  may  continue  in  the  same  manner  and 
degree  in  which  they  were  conducted  on  October 
21,  1976,  according  to  the  Interim  Management 
Policy  and  Procedures  Guideline  (IMP).  However, 
these  uses  must  cause  no  unnecessary  or  undue 
degradation  of  the  lands  and  their  resources,  and 
they  must  include  environmental  protection. 

New  range  improvements  needed  to  support  and 
facilitate  grazing  use  and  management  may  be  in- 
stalled and  maintained  if  the  activities  and  struc- 
tures meet  the  nonimpairment  criteria  described  in 
the  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Procedures 
Guidelines.  Some  range  improvements  (such  as 
fences,  well  or  spring  developments  and  small 
earthen  reservoirs)  will  be  allowed  in  WSAs,  but 
only  under  careful  controls  that  would  prevent 
changes  in  the  area's  wilderness  suitability.  In 
some  cases,  these  improvements  would  not  be  al- 
lowed if  a  determination  were  made  that  wilderness 
suitability  would  be  impaired  by  their  presence. 

In  order  to  best  quantify  and  analyze  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  range  projects  upon  a  WSA,  a 
case-by-case  analysis  would  be  performed  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  an  area's  wilderness  suitability 
would  be  impaired  by  the  activity  associated  with 
each  project.  Refer  to  Appendix  Table  N-1  for  a 
listing  of  range  improvement  projects  that  may  or 
may  not  be  permitted  in  WSAs  and  Table  N-2  for  a 
breakdown  of  the  proposed  range  projects  for  each 
WSA. 

As  recommended  in  the  proposed  action,  vegeta- 
tive manipulations  of  seeding  and  sagebrush  con- 
trol would  create  visual  impacts  upon  the  proposed 
wilderness  study  areas.  Line,  color,  form  and  tex- 
ture changes  caused  by  seedings  and  sagebrush 
control  create  maximum  contrasts  in  relation  to  the 
surrounding  landscape  of  the  areas.  Such  contrasts 
are  substantially  noticeable,  distracting  from  the 
naturalness  of  the  areas  and  indicating  a  perma- 
nent presence  of  man.  Both  types  of  land  treat- 
ments are  so  apparent  that  the  proposed  WSA's 
wilderness  suitability  would  be  impaired. 


Land  treatments  would  significantly  and  adverse- 
ly impact  six  of  the  ten  proposed  WSAs  under  the 
proposed  action  (Table  3-9).  The  six  WSAs  are  lo- 
cated within  seven  grazing  allotments:  Alder  Creek, 
Happy  Creek,  Jackson  Mountains,  Kings  River, 
Horse  Creek,  Paiute  Meadows  and  Pine  Forest. 
(See  Chapter  1,  Range  Facilities  and  Land  Treat- 
ment-Proposed Action  Map  and  Chapter  2,  Wilder- 
ness Inventory  Categories  Map.) 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 

All  land  treatments  will  be  deleted  if  they  have 
the  potential  to  adversely  impair  the  wilderness 
suitability  for  the  identified  six  WSAs.  This  mitigat- 
ing measure  eliminates  all  residual  adverse  im- 
pacts. 


CONCLUSION 

As  no  land  treatments  would  be  permitted,  then 
no  adverse  impacts  would  occur  to  the  WSAs  to 
impair  their  wilderness  suitability. 


ECONOMICS 


This  section  analyzes  the  economic  impacts  of 
the  proposed  action.  The  analysis  will  discuss 
direct  impacts  on  ranch  output,  income,  employ- 
ment and  wealth;  construction  income  and  employ- 
ment; government  income  and  employment;  wildlife 
and  recreation-related  income  and  employment; 
and  local  government  revenues.  Indirect  impacts  af- 
fecting the  EIS  area  economy  as  a  whole  will  also 
be  discussed. 

The  economics  discussion  will  analyze  impacts 
which  would  occur  after  full  implementation  of  the 
proposed  AUM  adjustments  (1985)  and  impacts 
which  would  occur  over  the  long  term  (1991-2024). 
Although  computer  runs  for  the  long-term  analysis 
were  based  on  the  AUMs  available  in  2024,  the  im- 
pacts would  apply  to  the  period  beginning  in  1991 
because  the  AUMs  which  could  be  used  by  EIS 
area  permittees  would  increase  only  slightly  through 
the  period.  The  long-term  ranch  output,  income  and 
employment  analysis  represents  a  "worst  case" 
type  of  analysis  due  to  the  shortage  of  long-term  in- 
formation. The  lack  of  information  stems  from  the 
inability  to  predict  the  adjustments  ranchers  would 
make  to  their  operations  in  response  to  the  pro- 
posed action.  In  the  long  term,  ranch  productivity 
will  be  determined  by  the  resources  of  land  and 
capital  upon  which  a  rancher  is  able  to  draw  and 
upon  the  individual  rancher's  managerial  skill  (see 
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Appendix  K  for  the  assumptions  made  for  the  long- 
term  analysis). 

IMPACTS  TO  RANCH  OUTPUT 

The  proposed  action  would  impact  EIS  area  per- 
mittees by  introducing  two  changes  in  existing  live- 
stock grazing  patterns:  (1)  reduction  of  the  number 
of  BLM  AUMs  available  and  (2)  alteration  of  the 
period-of-use  of  BLM  range  by,  in  effect,  eliminating 
one  month  of  spring  grazing  while  permitting  an  ad- 
ditional month  of  fall  grazing. 

The  first  change,  the  reduction  in  AUMs,  would 
result  in  a  decline  in  BLM  AUMs  from  three-year 
average  licensed  use  for  65  of  67  EIS  area  permit- 
tees. Permitted  use  would  be  reduced  55  percent 
from  active  preference  and  47  percent  from  three- 
year  average  licensed  use.  Active  preference  is 
225,857  AUMs,  while  licensed  use  averaged 
192,073  AUMs  for  the  period  from  1976  to  1978. 
The  proposal  is  to  reduce  permitted  livestock  use 
to  101,689  AUMs. 

Initially  the  second  change,  the  change  in  period- 
of-use,  would  be  felt  more  heavily  than  the  reduc- 
tion in  AUMs  by  only  one  ranch  type  (the  winter 
ranch  type).  The  period-of-use  for  the  typical  ranch 
represented  by  the  winter  model  would  be  altered 
from  the  existing  period  on  public  range  which  runs 
from  September  through  April  to  the  proposed 
period  which  would  run  from  November  through 
February  and  from  May  through  August.  The  pro- 
posal represents  a  net  loss  of  two  months  of  per- 
mitted grazing  on  public  range  to  the  winter  ranch 
model. 

This  ranch  type  raises  a  smaller  quantity  of  pri- 
vately grown  feed  and  has  fewer  alternative 
sources  of  feed  than  other  ranch  types  (see  Table 
2-11).  Consequently  the  addition  of  two  months 
during  which  this  ranch  type  must  support  its  live- 
stock from  feed  sources  other  than  public  range 
represents  a  greater  restriction  to  its  livestock  pro- 
duction capacity  than  the  initial  reduction  in  AUMs 
alone.  While  the  overall  reduction  in  permitted  use 
in  the  proposed  action  is  47  percent  from  three- 
year  average  licensed  use,  the  livestock  production 
capacity  (herd  size)  of  this  ranch  is  so  limited  that 
the  change  in  period-of-use  results  in  a  68  percent 
reduction  in  BLM  AUMs  used  by  ranches  typified  by 
the  winter  ranch  model. 

Initially  the  reduction  in  vegetation  available  to 
EIS  area  permittees  would  cause  them  to  reduce 
herd  size  by  approximately  10,000  cows  (see  Table 
3-10).  The  decline  in  herd  size  would  reduce  the 
number  of  head  of  livestock  raised  for  sale  and 
would  result  in  a  23  percent  reduction  in  gross  live- 
stock sales  by  EIS  area  permittees.  Sales  would  be 
reduced  by  $2.3  million  annually  from  the  existing 


level  of  $9.9  million.  The  indirect  impact  on  the 
Humboldt  County  economy  of  the  change  in  live- 
stock sales  would  be  a  decline  in  sales  by  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  of  $1.4  million  per  year. 

The  overall  impact  on  sales  in  the  economy  (in- 
cluding both  direct  and  indirect  effects)  resulting 
from  the  change  in  livestock  sales  would  be  an 
annual  decline  of  $3.7  million,  1.9  percent  of  total 
sales  in  Humboldt  County  for  1978  (see  Appendix 
K  for  derivation).  The  initial  impact  represents  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  to  EIS  area  permittees 
and  the  county's  livestock  industry. 

In  the  long  term  the  impact  of  the  second  change 
in  existing  livestock  grazing  patterns  (change  in 
period-of-use)  becomes  evident  on  the  four 
summer  ranch  models  as  well  as  the  winter  ranch 
type.  The  change  in  period-of-use  would  be  the  pri- 
mary factor  limiting  production  in  the  long  term,  as 
opposed  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  BLM 
AUMs  initially.  The  elimination  of  one  month  of 
spring  grazing  would  require  ranchers  to  find  an  al- 
ternate source  of  feed  for  the  extra  month. 

Under  existing  conditions,  livestock  turnout  on 
public  range  in  the  spring  enables  a  rancher  to  syn- 
chronize his  operation.  A  spring  turnout  date  moved 
cattle  off  private  land  onto  public  range  at  a  time 
when  meadow  and  alfalfa  hay  production,  essential 
for  winter  feeding,  is  just  underway.  In  the  fall,  live- 
stock are  pulled  off  public  range  and  turned  out  on 
private  alfalfa  and  grass  hay  aftermath  (the  stubble 
left  after  harvest)  and  on  private  range  until  late 
November  or  early  December.  The  alfalfa  and 
grass  hay  which  had  been  harvested  earlier  are 
then  fed  to  the  livestock  until  the  next  spring  turn- 
out. 

The  addition  of  a  month  of  BLM  range  in  the  fall 
has  no  effect  on  ranch  operation  because  alfalfa 
and  grass  hay  aftermath  and  privately-owned  range 
are  a  less  expensive  source  of  vegetation  than  that 
provided  by  the  BLM  and  are  available  for  only  a 
limited  time  period.  Aftermath  is  a  good  feed  source 
only  until  the  middle  of  December  after  which  it  is 
covered  by  snow  or  has  broken  down  from  freez- 
ing. 

The  impact  of  the  change  in  period-of-use  would 
be  to  require  an  additional  and  probably  more  ex- 
pensive source  of  feed  in  the  spring.  Adjusting  to 
this  requirement  would  probably  entail  one  of  the 
following  responses. 

1)  Increased  inputs  of  land  -  ranchers  with  the  op- 
portunity to  profitably  purchase  or  lease  addi- 
tional pasture  or  range  land  would  be  able  to 
augment  their  feed  supply.  This  option  is  limit- 
ed by  the  supply  of  land.  Eighty-four  percent  of 
the  EIS  area  is  in  public  ownership  and  much 
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of  the  remaining  private  land  may  be  more  val- 
uable for  uses  other  than  grazing. 

2)  Increased  inputs  of  capital  -  more  intensive  culti- 

vation of  existing  hay  or  meadow  land  or  the 
development  of  additional  hay  land  on  private 
property  might  be  able  to  provide  sufficient 
feed  to  partially  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
BLM  vegetation.  The  cost  of  producing  alfalfa 
and  grass  hay  is  $38.31  and  $34.02  per  ton, 
respectively  (Torell  et  al.  1980).  On  the  basis 
of  feed  requirements  of  25  pounds  of  air  dry 
forage  per  day  the  cost  per  ton  figures  result  in 
cost  per  AUM  figures  of  $15.32  for  alfalfa  and 
$13.61  for  grass  hay.  This  option  is  limited  by 
the  amount  and  cost  of  land,  capital,  and  water 
accessible  to  an  individual  rancher. 

3)  Reduced  dependence  on  spring  vegetation  in 

the  annual  feeding  regime~a  shift  from  the 
dominant  cow-calf  type  of  operation  to  a  year- 
ling or  stocker  operation-might  offset  the  loss 
in  sales  to  some  ranchers.  This  option  is  limit- 
ed by  the  supply  of  calves  or  yearlings  availa- 
ble and  represents  a  higher  risk  than  a  cow- 
calf  operation. 

4)  Herd  reductions  -  herd  size  could  be  reduced  to 

match  current  feed  production  with  the  addi- 
tional feed  requirements  of  the  extra  month 
proposed  before  turnout  on  BLM  range.  The 
effect  of  herd  reductions,  however,  would  be  to 
reduce  revenues  more  than  it  would  reduce 
costs  because  many  costs  are  fixed  in  the 
short  run.  In  order  for  this  to  be  a  viable  alter- 
native, the  rancher  would  have  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  operation  by  reducing  his  present  land 
and  capital  stock,  or  increase  the  diversity  of 
his  output  by  sales  of  alfalfa  or  other  crops,  or 
by  seeking  off-ranch  employment. 

In  the  long  term  the  proposed  action  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  BLM  AUMs  of  88  percent  over  the 
initial  allocation  but  would  remain  one  percent 
below  three-year  average  licensed  use  and  16  per- 
cent below  active  preference.  The  period-of-use 
would  remain  unchanged  from  the  original  proposal 
(one  less  month  of  spring  grazing  on  BLM  land  with 
an  additional  month  of  fall  grazing). 

Although  the  long-term  allocation  represents  only 
a  one  percent  decrease  in  BLM  AUMs,  the  change 
in  the  period-of-use  would  require  that  ranchers 
spread  their  limited,  privately-grown  feed  over  a 
longer  feeding  period.  Consequently,  the  herd  size 
that  they  would  be  able  to  support  on  an  annual 
basis  would  be  reduced  because  it  would  be  limited 
by  the  amount  of  privately-grown  feed  they  could 
raise  or  afford  to  buy,  not  by  the  number  of  availa- 
ble BLM  AUMs.  Results  of  computer  runs  indicate 
that  it  is  not  economical  for  ranchers  to  purchase 
hay  (on  the  basis  of  1979  average  hay  prices  of 


$78/ton)  as  a  supplemental  feed  source  to  offset 
the  loss  of  BLM  vegetation  or  the  impact  of  the 
change  in  period-of-use. 

Because  herd  size  would  be  reduced  by  the 
period-of-use  requirement,  ranchers  would  not  be 
able  to  use  approximately  57,000  BLM  AUMs  that 
would  be  available  from  public  lands  in  the  long 
term  (see  Table  3-10).  This  figure  represents  a  30 
percent  reduction  from  three-year  average  licensed 
use.  Although  it  appears  from  Table  3-10  that 
ranches  with  Forest  Service  permits  would  benefit 
from  the  increase  in  BLM  AUMs,  they  would  in  fact 
substitute  less  expensive  BLM  AUMs  ($1.89/AUM) 
for  more  costly  Forest  Service  AUMs  ($1.98/AUM). 
Their  overall  use  of  federal  AUMs  would  be  re- 
duced because  of  the  same  limit  on  herd  size 
which  results  from  restricted  base  property  feed  ca- 
pacity that  would  limit  the  other  ranch  classes. 

Implementation  of  AMPs  may  help  to  alleviate 
the  impacts  of  the  period-of-use  adjustments.  AMPs 
would  be  updated  or  written  for  57  of  the  65  allot- 
ments managed  by  the  BLM's  Winnemucca  District 
Office.  Turnout  dates  in  the  AMPs  may  vary  from 
those  stated  in  the  proposed  action.  If  earlier  turn- 
out dates  were  permitted,  then  the  constraint  on 
herd  size  imposed  by  winter  feeding  requirements 
would  be  reduced.  Turnout  dates  that  would  be 
proposed  by  the  AMPs  are  unknown  at  present. 

The  long-term  impact  of  the  proposed  action  on 
ranch  output  would  be  an  increase  of  $0.7  million 
per  year  (9  percent)  in  gross  livestock  sales  by  EIS 
area  permittees  over  the  initial  impact,  but  would 
continue  to  represent  a  reduction  in  sales  from  the 
existing  situation  of  $1.6  million  per  year  (16  per- 
cent). The  $1.6  million  annual  loss  in  livestock 
sales  would  cause  an  additional  reduction  to  county 
sales  of  $1.0  million  per  year  through  indirect  im- 
pacts. The  overall  impact  to  Humboldt  County,  in- 
cluding both  direct  and  indirect  impacts,  would  be  a 
reduction  in  sales  of  $2.6  million  per  year.  While 
this  figure  represents  an  increase  in  sales  from  the 
initial  impact  it  continues  to  represent  a  1 .3  percent 
decline  from  existing  sales.  The  long-term  impact 
would  continue  to  cause  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  EIS  area  permittees  and  the  local  live- 
stock industry. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  long-term  im- 
pacts represent  a  "worst  case"  analysis.  In  reality  it 
is  likely  that  ranchers  remaining  in  the  livestock 
business  would  purchase  hay  as  a  supplemental 
feed  source  and  would  probably  have  made  adjust- 
ments in  their  operations  so  that  the  period-of-use 
limitations  indicated  by  the  computer  runs  would  no 
longer  be  valid. 

The  County's  livestock  industry  is  an  element  of 
its  economic  base.  A  basic  industry  is  one  that  pro- 
duces goods  for  export  out  of  the  local  economy. 
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These  exports  bring  new  money  into  the  region 
which  theoretically  leads  to  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  business  activity  in  the  local  community.  Ac- 
cording to  economic  base  theory  basic  industries 
provide  the  employment  and  income  on  which  the 
balance  of  the  local  economy  depends.  The  base 
industries  are  the  ones  which  give  an  economy  sta- 
bility and  the  wider  the  base  the  more  stable  the 
economy. 

The  basic  industries  in  the  Humboldt  County 
economy  are  agriculture,  mining  and  tourism.  Activi- 
ty in  the  mining  industry  is  subject  to  large  fluctu- 
ations due  to  its  dependence  on  national  and  inter- 
national market  conditions  for  specific  minerals 
(Fillo  et  al.  1978).  The  boom  and  bust  cycle  which 
is  characteristic  of  mining  makes  the  mineral  indus- 
try a  risky  one  for  a  community  to  depend  on  for  its 
economic  base.  Tourism,  also  a  basic  industry,  is 
seasonal  in  nature,  which  does  not  promote  stabil- 
ity in  an  economy.  Rising  gasoline  prices  may  ad- 
versely impact  tourism  because  Humboldt  County  is 
dependent  on  two  major  highways  for  its  tourists. 

The  agricultural  industry,  while  also  seasonal,  is 
more  stable  than  the  other  two  industries.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  industry 
would  increase  the  county's  dependence  on  mining 
and  tourism  for  its  economic  base.  While  Humboldt 
County  is  fortunate  to  have  three  industries  contrib- 
uting to  its  economic  base,  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  on  the  livestock  industry  (a  23  per- 
cent reduction  in  revenues),  coupled  with  the 
recent  closure  of  a  large  potato  firm,  would  reduce 
the  importance  of  the  agricultural  sector  to  the 
county's  economic  base  and  increase  its  depend- 
ence on  tourism  and  mining.  The  decline  in  agricul- 
ture could  reduce  the  county  economy's  stability  by 
reducing  its  insulation  from  the  seasonal  variations 
in  tourism  and  the  boom  and  bust  conditions  char- 
acteristic of  mining. 


IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 


Ranch-related  Income 

The  initial  impact  of  the  proposed  action  on  the 
income  of  EIS  area  permittees  would  be  significant 
and  adverse.  Under  existing  conditions  the  comput- 
er models  built  by  UNR  that  were  used  in  the  analy- 
sis indicate  that  ranchers  earned  sufficient  revenue 
to  cover  variable  costs  but  were  unable  to  cover 
fixed  costs.  When  costs  and  revenues  were  totaled, 
EIS  area  permittees  lost  $3.1  million  in  1978.  The 
initial  impact  of  the  proposed  action  would  increase 
these  losses  by  $0.9  million  per  year,  a  28  percent 
increase  in  net  losses  (see  Table  3-10). 


A  rancher's  ability  to  remain  in  the  livestock  busi- 
ness after  such  revenue  losses  is  affected  by  many 
factors.  Debt  load,  equity,  income  (including 
sources  other  than  ranching),  scale  and  diversity  of 
operation,  age,  and  availability  of  other  sources  of 
feed  would  influence  a  rancher's  response  to  the 
proposed  action  and  his  ability  to  remain  in  the  live- 
stock business.  Because  each  ranch  is  unique  with 
regard  to  these  factors  and  because  a  wide  range 
of  decision  options  are  available  to  each  rancher,  it 
is  not  possible  to  predict  how  many  would  cease 
operation  or  discontinue  their  reliance  on  ranching 
as  a  primary  source  of  income.  However  the  sever- 
ity of  the  impacts  (23  percent  reduction  in  gross 
revenue  and  28  percent  increase  in  net  losses) 
would  indicate  a  strong  probability  that  several  op- 
erations would  have  to  cease. 

Ranch  labor  income,  which  includes  the  labor  of 
the  proprietor  and  his  family  as  well  as  hired  labor, 
would  also  be  adversely  impacted  by  the  proposed 
action.  In  1978,  labor  on  the  ranches  of  EIS  area 
permittees  earned  $1.3  million  per  year,  based  on 
the  wage  of  $5  per  hour  used  by  Torell  et  al. 
(1980).  The  proposed  action  would  reduce  ranch 
labor  income  by  24  percent  to  $0.9  million  per  year 
(see  Table  3-10). 

The  initial  overall  impact  on  Humboldt  County 
would  be  a  reduction  of  $0.5  million  per  year  in 
total  labor  and  proprietor's  income  (see  Appendix  K 
for  derivation).  This  figure  represents  one  percent 
of  county  income  for  1978. 

In  the  long  term,  EIS  area  ranchers  would  contin- 
ue to  net  revenue  in  excess  of  variable  costs  but 
not  over  fixed  costs.  Ranch  losses  would  improve 
only  two  percent  over  the  initial  impacts  because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  BLM  AUMs  that  could  not  be 
used  due  to  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  period- 
of-use.  The  long-term  impact  would  be  an  increase 
in  net  losses  from  the  existing  situation  of  $0.7  mil- 
lion per  year,  a  22  percent  increase.  Ranch  labor 
income  would  also  snow  little  improvement  over  the 
initial  impact.  Labor  income  would  remain  $0.2  mil- 
lion per  year  or  17  percent  below  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Overall,  Humboldt  County  income  would  improve 
from  the  initial  impact  but  would  remain  $0.3  million 
below  existing  conditions.  The  reduction  from  exist- 
ing conditions  represents  an  0.7  percent  decline  in 
total  labor  and  proprietors'  income  for  the  county  in 
1 978.  The  increase  in  ranch  net  losses  and  the  de- 
cline in  labor  income  from  existing  conditions  would 
continue  to  represent  a  significantly  adverse  impact 
to  EIS  area  permittees. 
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Construction-related  Income 

Livestock  support  facilities  would  be  required  for 
the  AMPS  recommended  by  the  proposed  action. 
An  estimate  of  the  cost  for  constructing  these  sup- 
port facilities  appears  in  Table  1  -5.  Fence  modifica- 
tion and  removal  in  support  of  wildlife,  and  also  wild 
horse  and  burro  objectives  will  be  required.  Refer 
to  Chapter  1,  Proposed  Action,  General  Implemen- 
tation section  for  cost  estimates.  Generally,  all  sup- 
port facilities  except  spring  developments,  pipe- 
lines, troughs  and  reservoirs  are  built  by  private 
contractors  through  a  competitive  bidding  process. 
The  cost  of  support  facilities  which  would  be  con- 
structed by  private  contractors  is  estimated  at  $9.8 
million  (see  Table  1-5).  If  past  trends  continue  into 
the  future,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  con- 
tracting would  be  by  local  firms  (based  on  review  of 
1976-1980  District  files  and  personal  communica- 
tion with  Bob  Carroll,  Winnemucca  BLM  District 
Office  1980). 

Assuming  that  manpower  and  funding  were  avail- 
able, the  support  facilities  would  be  constructed 
during  the  seven-year  period  from  1982  to  1989.  If 
construction  costs  are  spread  evenly  through  the 
period  they  would  result  in  an  increase  of  $0.2  mil- 
lion per  year  (in  terms  of  1978  dollars)  in  revenue 
to  the  local  construction  industry.  The  overall 
impact  to  Humboldt  County  sales  and  income  re- 
sulting from  the  increase  in  construction  revenues 
would  be  an  annual  increase  of  $0.4  million  in  total 
county  sales  (0.2  percent  of  county  sales  for  1978) 
and  an  increase  of  $0.l  miilion  in  income  (0.2  per- 
cent of  total  labor  and  proprietors'  income  in  Hum- 
boldt County  for  1978).  These  impacts  would  not 
be  significant.  No  impacts  to  the  construe  .ion  indus- 
try would  be  expected  from  the  proposal  action  in 
the  long  term. 


(an  increase  of  0.2  percent  of  total  county  income 
for  1978).  The  impacts  to  the  government  sector 
are  not  large  enough  to  represent  significantly 
beneficial  impacts.  In  the  long  term,  manpower 
needs  of  the  proposed  action  are  unknown. 

Wildlife-  and  Recreation-related  Income 

No  impact  on  wildlife  populations  would  be  ex- 
pected initially.  In  the  long  term  this  allocation 
would  cause  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  mule 
deer,  but  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  antelope, 
sage  grouse  and  quail  (see  Chapter  3,  Proposed 
Action,  Wildlife  section).  The  change  in  these  popu- 
lations would  result  in  an  increase  in  hunter  days 
which  in  turn  would  cause  an  increase  in  hunting- 
related  expenditures  in  the  county.  The  proposed 
action  would  also  cause  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  visitor  days  spent  at  the  Onion  Valley-Blue  Lake 
area  for  fishing  and  camping. 

Hunter  and  visitor  days  would  not  be  affected  in 
the  short  term  because  of  an  insufficient  time 
period  in  which  to  allow  habitat  quality  to  improve. 
In  the  long  term,  hunting  would  increase  by  789 
hunter  days  yearly,  while  recreation  use  of  the 
Onion  Valley-Blue  Lake  area  would  increase  by 
1,725  visitor  days  annually  (see  Chapter  3,  Pro- 
posed Action,  Recreation  section).  The  change  in 
expenditures  associated  with  these  increases  would 
be  $0.04  million  per  year.  Indirect  impacts  would 
result  in  an  overall  increase  in  Humboldt  County 
sales  of  $.07  million  per  year.  The  change  in  hunter 
and  visitor  days  would  cause  a  total  increase  in 
income  to  Humboldt  County  of  $0.01  million  per 
year  which  represents  less  than  one  percent  of 
Humboldt  County  income.  These  impacts  would  not 
be  significant. 


Government-related  Income 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  action  would  re- 
quire additional  BLM  personnel  to  design  and  su- 
pervise range  improvement  projects,  to  design  and 
implement  AMPs,  to  conduct  wildlife  species  distri- 
bution and  occurrence  inventories  and  to  round  up 
wild  horses.  Assuming  that  manpower  and  funding 
become  available,  short-term  requirements  would 
average  approximately  64  additional  work  months 
per  year  for  eight  years  (see  Appendix  K  for  man- 
power requirements).  The  additional  income  to  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  government  sector  of  the 
county  economy  would  be  $0.l  million  per  year, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  three  percent  to 
1978  income  in  the  federal  government  sector  of 
the  county  economy.  The  overall  impact  on  county 
income  would  be  small.  The  overall  increase  in 
income  would  remain  close  to  $0.1  million  per  year 


CONCLUSION  TO  IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 

Table  3-1 1  indicates  the  expected  change  in  rev- 
enue to  sectors  directly  impacted  by  the  proposed 
action  and  also  indicates  the  expected  overall  im- 
pacts to  revenue  and  income  of  the  county  econo- 
my as  a  whole.  The  initial  reduction  in  county  reve- 
nue of  $3.3  million  per  year  represents  1.7  percent 
of  total  sales  in  the  county  for  1978.  The  initial  de- 
cline in  county  income  of  $0.3  million  per  year  rep- 
resents 0.7  percent  of  1978  county  income.  These 
impacts  represent  significantly  adverse  impacts  to 
the  livestock  industry  and  to  the  county  economy 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  long  term  the  proposed  action  would  result 
in  an  improvement  in  total  county  sales  over  the  ini- 
tial impact  but  $2.5  million  below  existing  condi- 
tions. This  figure  represents  1.3  percent  of  total 
county  sales  in  1978.  County  income  in  the  long 
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term  would  remain  virtually  identical  to  the  initial 
impact,  due  to  the  absence  of  beneficial  effects  in 
the  construction  and  government  sectors.  The  long- 
term  decline  in  county  income  of  $0.3  million  per 
year  continues  to  represent  0.7  percent  of  1978 
income.  The  long-term  impacts  continue  to  repre- 
sent a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  the  livestock 
industry  and  to  the  county  economy  as  a  whole. 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHER  WEALTH 

The  BLM  does  not  recognize  a  capital  value  for 
grazing  preferences.  However,  these  values  do 
exist  and  do  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  EIS  area 
permittees.  Grazing  preferences  can  be  used  as 
collateral  for  loans,  increase  the  market  value  of 
the  ranch  to  which  they  are  attached  and  have  a 
certain  value  if  sold  separately  from  a  ranch.  Initial- 
ly the  impact  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  to 
cause  a  decline  in  a  rancher's  wealth.  At  an  aver- 
age value  of  $50  per  AUM  for  northern  Nevada 
ranches  (Falk  1980),  the  reduction  of  124,168 
AUMs  from  active  preference  that  would  result  from 
the  proposed  action  would  reduce  the  wealth  of 
EIS  area  ranchers  by  $6.2  million.  This  figure  repre- 
sents 55  percent  of  the  total  value  contributed  by 
BLM  grazing  preferences  to  the  wealth  of  EIS  area 
permittees. 

Although  the  decline  in  wealth  would  occur  at  im- 
plementation of  AUM  reductions,  it  would  be  trans- 
lated into  an  actual  exchange  of  dollars  only  if  a 
rancher  were  to  borrow  money,  sell  his  ranch  or 
sell  his  BLM  AUMs.  The  significance  of  the  impact 
of  the  reduction  on  rancher  wealth  is  not  certain 
because  the  percent  contribution  of  BLM  grazing 
preferences  to  overall  rancher  wealth  is  unknown. 
However  the  reduction  of  AUMs  affects  the  value 
of  a  rancher's  base  property  as  well  as  his  AUMs 
because  the  total  number  of  animal  units  that  can 
be  supported  on  a  particular  ranch  has  been  re- 
duced. Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  a  worst  case 
analysis,  the  impact  would  represent  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  the  EIS  area  permittees.  The  im- 
pacts would  be  particularly  noticeable  when  consid- 
ering the  adjustments  a  rancher  might  make  to  miti- 
gate the  other  impacts  of  the  proposed  action.  Pur- 
chase, lease  or  development  of  additional  land  to 
provide  alternate  feed  sources  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  BLM  vegetation  could  require  borrowed 
capital.  The  reduction  in  wealth  would  impede  bor- 
rowing ability,  and  would  reduce  the  options  availa- 
ble to  EIS  ranchers  to  respond  to  the  proposed 
action. 

In  the  long  term,  rancher  wealth  would  improve 
from  the  initial  impact  but  would  remain  below  the 
existing  level  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  improved  vegetation  condition  in  the  long 


term  could  increase  the  value  of  an  individual  AUM, 
but  any  improvement  in  value  is  unknown  at  pres- 
ent; therefore  the  analysis  will  be  based  on  the  ex- 
isting average  value  per  AUM  of  $50.  The  long- 
term  allocation  of  vegetation  would  be  35,174 
AUMs  less  than  the  existing  active  preference.  This 
difference  would  result  in  an  increase  in  rancher 
wealth  of  $4.5  million  from  the  initial  allocation  of 
vegetation  but  would  remain  $1.7  million  (16  per- 
cent) below  the  existing  level  of  wealth  contributed 
by  BLM  AUMs.  This  impact  would  continue  to  rep- 
resent a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  EIS  area 
permittees. 

IMPACTS  TO  TAX  REVENUES 

The  proposed  action  would  impact  tax  revenues 
available  to  the  county  government  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  sales  tax  (Humboldt  County  collects  an  op- 
tional 0.5  percent  sales  tax)  and  through  a  decline 
in  grazing  fees  (existing  regulations  require  that 
12.5  percent  of  the  grazing  fees  collected  by  the 
BLM  be  paid  to  the  state  to  be  expended  as  the 
state  legislature  sees  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  the  grazing  districts 
producing  the  fees  are  situated).  Initially,  reduction 
in  sales  tax  and  grazing  fee  revenues  would  reduce 
county  government  revenue  by  approximately 
$30,000  per  year,  which  represents  0.6  percent  of 
the  total  resources  available  to  the  county  in  the 
1979-80  fiscal  year.  This  impact  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant to  the  county  government. 

In  the  long  term  the  proposed  action  would  result 
in  an  approximate  $17,000  reduction  in  revenue  to 
the  county  government.  This  impact,  which  repre- 
sents 0.3  percent  of  the  county  government's  re- 
sources, would  also  not  be  significant  to  the  county 
government. 

It  is  possible  that  the  proposed  action  would 
impact  tax  revenues  by  initiating  changes  in  land 
use  patterns.  Although  several  ranch  operations 
would  probably  cease  operations,  their  fixed  re- 
sources (land  and  improvements)  would  not  lie  idle. 
Other  ranch  firms,  agricultural  investors  or  nonagri- 
cultural  investors  would  buy  the  real  property  and 
continue  to  use  it  in  ranching,  farming  or  develop  it 
for  nonagricultural  uses  (e.g.  subdivisions,  see 
Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Sociology  section,). 
Changes  such  as  these  could  increase  the  lands' 
assessed  value. 

Overall  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action  on  tax 
revenues  would  not  be  significant. 
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IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


Wildlife-  and  Recreation-related  Employment 


Ranch-related  Employment 

Initially  the  proposed  action  would  reduce  gross 
livestock  sales  of  EIS  area  permittees  by  approxi- 
mately $2.3  million.  This  decline  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  80  full-time  equivalent  jobs  in  ranch-related 
employment  (a  full-time  equivalent  job  is  based  on 
a  2,000-hour  work  year).  These  80  jobs  represent 
14  percent  of  1978  employment  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  Humboldt  County  (employment  includes 
proprietors  as  well  as  wage  and  salary  employees). 
The  indirect  impacts  on  total  county  employment 
would  be  a  loss  of  22  additional  full-time  equivalent 
positions.  The  total  employment  loss  of  102  full- 
time  equivalents  represent  2.3  percent  of  1 978  em- 
ployment in  Humboldt  County.  These  impacts  rep- 
resent significantly  adverse  impacts  to  the  livestock 
industry. 

In  the  long  term,  the  number  of  ranch-related, 
full-time  equivalent  positions  would  be  reduced  by 
56  jobs  from  the  present,  a  1 0  percent  reduction  in 
agricultural  employment.  Indirect  employment 
losses  would  result  in  a  total  decline  in  employment 
of  72  jobs,  which  represents  1.6  percent  of  1978 
county  employment.  These  impacts  would  continue 
to  represent  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  the 
county  livestock  industry. 


Construction-related  Employment 

In  the  short  term  the  estimated  increase  in  reve- 
nue to  the  construction  sector  of  the  Humboldt 
County  economy  would  be  $0.2  million  per  year. 
This  increase  would  result  in  the  employment  of  six 
more  persons,  which  is  an  increase  of  2.8  percent 
in  1978  construction  employment.  Employment  of 
two  additional  persons  would  result  through  indirect 
impacts.  These  impacts  would  not  be  significant  to 
the  county  construction  industry.  In  the  long  term 
no  change  from  current  construction-related  em- 
ployment would  be  expected  because  range  im- 
provement construction  would  be  completed  by 
1989. 


Government-related  Employment 

In  the  short  term  government  employment  would 
increase  by  an  average  of  64  work  months  per  year 
which  represents  approximately  six  persons.  This 
increase  represents  4.8  percent  of  federal  civilian 
employment  in  1978.  Indirect  effects  would  create 
employment  for  one  additional  person.  These  in- 
creases would  not  be  significant  to  employment  in 
the  government  sector.  Long-term  impacts  are  un- 
known. 


Initially  no  change  in  employment  would  occur 
from  the  proposed  action.  In  the  long  term  the  in- 
crease in  hunting  and  recreation-related  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  the  increase  in  visitor  days 
would  cause  an  increase  in  employment  of  two  per- 
sons. Indirect  impacts  would  not  result  in  any  addi- 
tional employment.  This  change  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant. 


CONCLUSION  OF  IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Table  3-12  indicates  the  employment  impacts  of 
the  proposed  action.  Initially  employment  would  de- 
cline by  87  full-time  jobs.  This  decline  represents 
2.0  percent  of  total  1978  employment  in  Humboldt 
County  and  has  the  potential  to  cause  an  increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  from  the  existing  level  of 
3.4  percent  to  5.4  percent.  The  decline  in  employ- 
ment would  represent  a  significantly  adverse  impact 
to  the  livestock  industry  and  to  the  Humboldt 
County  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  long-term  employment  impacts  represent  a 
slight  improvement  from  the  short  term  but  would 
remain  below  existing  conditions.  The  loss  of  em- 
ployment of  70  full-time  jobs  represents  1 .6  percent 
of  1978  employment.  This  loss  could  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  existing  unemployment  rate  of  3.4 
percent  to  5.0  percent.  The  long-term  impacts 
would  continue  to  be  significant  and  adverse  to  the 
livestock  industry  and  to  Humboldt  County. 


IMPACTS  FROM  EXLUSION  OF  LIVESTOCK 
SUPPORT  FACILITIES  IN  WILDERNESS 
STUDY  AREAS 

Areas  currently  designated  as  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  (WSAs)  will  be  reviewed  by  Congress  to  de- 
termine their  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  nation's 
wilderness  system.  If  these  areas  are  judged  suit- 
able and  become  part  of  the  wilderness  system, 
then  in  a  worst  case  analysis  the  livestock  support 
facilities  lying  within  the  existing  WSAs  and  recom- 
mended in  the  proposed  action  would  not  be  con- 
structed. The  exclusion  of  these  projects  would 
reduce  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  vegetation  al- 
located to  livestock  by  1,347  AUMs.  This  reduction 
would  not  be  significant  to  ranching  operations  be- 
cause of  the  large  surplus  of  unused  BLM  AUMs 
which  would  exist  in  the  long  term  (see  Table  3-10). 
The  loss  of  these  future  AUMs  would  reduce  the  in- 
crement in  rancher  wealth  by  $67,000,  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  existing  value  contributed  by 
BLM  AUMs.  This  impact  would  not  be  significant. 
Eliminating  these  projects  would  impact  local  con- 
struction industries  by  reducing  the  increase  (under 
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the  proposed  action)  to  the  construction  sector  rev- 
enues by  approximately  $5,500  per  year.  This 
impact  would  also  be  insignificant. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Table  3- 13  summarizes  the  economic  impacts  of 
the  proposed  action.  Initially  county  sales  would  de- 
cline by  $3.3  million  per  year,  1.7  percent  of  total 
sales  in  1978.  Total  income  in  the  county  would  be 
reduced  by  $0.3  million  per  year,  0.7  percent  of 
1978  total  labor  and  proprietors'  income  for  the 
county.  The  proposed  action  would  cause  a  loss  of 
employment  of  87  full-time  equivalent  jobs  (2.0  per- 
cent of  1978  county  employment),  a  decline  in 
rancher  wealth  of  $6.2  million  (55  percent  of  the 
value  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs  to  rancher  wealth), 
and  would  reduce  the  resources  available  to  the 
county  government  by  $0.03  million  (0.6  percent  of 
the  total  available  for  fiscal  year  1979).  In  addition 
the  23  percent  decline  in  livestock  sales  would 
cause  an  eight  percent  decline  in  sales  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector  as  a  whole.  Because  agriculture  is 
an  element  of  the  county's  economic  base,  any  de- 
cline could  cause  destabilization  of  the  county 
economy  because  its  insulation  from  the  seasonal 
nature  of  the  tourist  industry  and  boom  and  bust 
cycle  of  the  mineral  industry  would  be  reduced.  Ini- 
tially the  impact  of  the  proposed  action  would  be 
significant  and  adverse  to  individual  permittees,  to 
the  livestock  industry  and  to  the  county  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Long-term  impacts  (which  represent  a  "worst 
case"  analysis)  would  generally  show  some  im- 
provement from  the  initial  impacts  but  would  contin- 
ue to  represent  a  decline  from  the  existing  situa- 
tion. County  sales  would  remain  $2.5  million  per 
year,  1.3  percent  below  the  present.  Total  income 
earned  in  the  county  would  remain  about  the  same 
as  the  initial  impact  at  a  bit  more  than  $0.3  million 
per  year,  0.7  percent  of  1 978  income.  Employment 
would  remain  70  jobs,  1 .6  percent  below  the  pres- 
ent. The  value  of  BLM  AUMs  would  improve  con- 
siderably from  the  initial  reduction  but  would  remain 
$1.8  million  per  year,  16  percent  below  the  current 
value,  and  county  tax  revenue  would  remain  $0,017 
million,  0.5  percent  below  their  current  level.  The 
long-term  impact  of  the  proposed  action  would  con- 
tinue to  represent  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to 
individual  permittees,  to  the  county  livestock  indus- 
try and  to  the  county  economy  as  a  whole. 


SOCIAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHING  COMMUNITY 

Short-term  impacts  to  area  ranchers  resulting 
from  the  proposed  action  would  be  adverse  (see 
Appendix  M  for  methodology).  Sixty-five  of  67 
ranchers  are  scheduled  for  grazing  reductions  from 
their  three-year  average  licensed  use.  These  reduc- 
tions vary  from  one  to  onehundred  percent. 

Although  most  ranchers  interviewed  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  certainty  about  what  they  would 
do  if  the  proposed  action  were  implemented  (con- 
sidering the  possibilities  open  to  them  and  the 
number  of  variables  involved),  it  is  apparent  that 
anticipation  of  grazing  reductions  has  already  re- 
sulted in  some  impacts  in  the  area  prior  to  any  final 
management  decisions  on  the  part  of  BLM.  The 
most  significant  of  these  has  been  a  noticeable  de- 
terioration of  relationships  between  ranchers  and 
the  BLM.  Skepticism  about  the  range  survey  that 
provided  data  for  the  proposed  action  has  been  re- 
inforced, as  has  the  conviction  of  many  ranchers 
that  the  BLM  is  engaged  in  a  systematic  attempt  to 
rid  the  range  of  cattle  grazing  altogether  in  the 
future. 

Management  of  private  pastureland  has  also 
been  affected  by  anticipation  of  grazing  reductions. 
A  few  ranchers  who  were,  at  one  time,  considering 
expansion  of  private  operations,  have  opted  to  "sit 
it  out"  until  after  BLM  makes  its  final  decisions  re- 
garding their  allotments.  Three  ranchers  who  men- 
tioned that  they  are  expanding  their  operations,  say 
they  are  doing  so  with  the  intent  of  obtaining 
enough  private  pastureland  or  leases  to  assure 
some  added  insulation  against  potential  BLM  re- 
ductions. 

The  majority  of  ranchers  interviewed  expressed  a 
determination  to  try  to  adjust  to  the  reductions  and 
stay  on  the  ranch  if  the  proposed  action  were  im- 
plemented. Running  reduced  cattle  herds  on  base 
properties,  getting  second  jobs,  subdividing  bits  and 
pieces  of  land  (this  was  always  cited  as  a  "last 
resort")  or  simply  taking  a  cut  in  income  were  all 
mentioned  as  options  they  might  undertake  to  stay 
on  the  land.  All  ranchers  interviewed  dismissed 
more  intensive  cultivation  of  alfalfa  or  a  transition  to 
farming  as  a  viable  alternative  to  grazing  reduc- 
tions, citing  as  their  reasons  closed  water  basins, 
high  capital  costs,  the  tenuous  economic  condition 
of  farms  in  the  area  and  no  desire  to  become  full- 
time  farmers. 

The  change  in  period-of-use  scheduled  for  most 
allotments  would  mean  ranchers  would  have  to 
alter  historic  grazing  patterns,  possibly  disrupting 
switchovers  to  Forest  Service  grazing  land  in  the 
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summer.  The  change  in  period-of-use  is  considered 
by  the  majority  of  ranchers  interviewed  to  be  un- 
necessary interference  in  grazing  patterns  that 
have  worked  well  for  generations.  For  some  ranch- 
ers, the  interference  may  be  just  enough  to  con- 
vince them  that  it  is  no  longer  worthwhile  for  them 
to  remain  in  the  livestock  business. 

Although  the  BLM  does  not  recognize  the  right  to 
treat  grazing  permits  as  real  property,  bankers  and 
realtors  consider  the  permits  to  have  value.  There- 
fore, one  impact  to  ranchers  from  the  loss  of  BLM 
AUMs  would  be  the  devaluation  of  the  base  proper- 
ty of  a  ranch.  That  loss  will  result  in  added  frustra- 
tion for  area  operators  in  obtaining  loans  in  the 
future.  Consequently,  opportunities  for  economic 
gain  and  thus  opportunities  for  enhancement  of 
social  well  being  will  be  foregone. 

For  some  ranchers,  previously  incurred  debts, 
lack  of  additional  private  land  to  buy  or  lease  and 
marginal  operations  may  mean  a  complete  inability 
to  absorb  the  reductions  proposed  by  BLM  for  their 
allotments.  Some  ranchers  may  feel  forced  to  liqui- 
date their  assets.  Those  who  do  so  may  likely  also 
have  to  relocate.  Because  the  loss  of  BLM  grazing 
preferences  would  affect  the  resale  value  of  an  op- 
erator's base  property,  this  would  complicate  the 
frustration  many  ranchers  would  face  when  thinking 
about  liquidating  their  assets.  As  one  rancher  com- 
mented, "we  bought  this  place  on  the  basis  of  the 
AUMs~to  take  a  cut  and  try  to  sell  now,  we'd  lose 
better  than  half  of  what  we've  put  into  it." 

Out-migration  of  younger  ranch  heirs  has  also  ap- 
parently accelerated  as  a  result  of  the  talk  of  graz- 
ing reductions.  Sons  of  several  ranchers,  faced  with 
uncertainties  in  the  economic  future  of  the  ranching 
industry,  which  they  feel  are  being  aggravated  by 
talk  of  potential  grazing  reductions,  have  opted  to 
leave  the  family  business  and  settle  into  careers 
with  more  stable  futures.  In  addition,  many  ranch- 
ers, "tired  of  fighting,"  have  begun  thinking  about 
early  retirement.  Consequently,  traditional  family 
living  situations  (families  composed  of  two  or  even 
three  generations  living  and  working  together- 
common  in  ranching  communities)  are  being  threat- 
ened. 

Impacts  to  families  who  might  have  to  relocate 
from  the  area  would  be  most  adverse.  Besides  the 
disruption  of  the  family,  close  circles  of  friends  and 
associates  would  also  be  threatened.  In  addition, 
moving  from  the  ranch  would  mean  facing  other 
stresses  such  as  preparing  children  for  new 
schools,  setting  up  new  households,  locating  new 
services,  etc.  The  family  itself,  however,  may  be  a 
resource  which  would  be  helpful  in  coping  with 
these  transitions. 

Unless  a  rancher  were  able  to  purchase  another 
piece  of  land  elsewhere  he  would  also  suffer  more 


intangible  losses,  such  as  a  sense  of  independence 
and  self-reliance,  the  opportunity  to  raise  his  chil- 
dren in  what  is  perceived  to  be  a  unique  family  en- 
vironment and  a  deep  commitment  and  attachment 
to  the  land  and  wide  open  space  around  him.  Ac- 
cording to  one  rancher,  "what  we  are  accumulating 
here  is  more  than  a  pension-it's  a  sense  of  pride 
and  accomplishment  in  what  our  parents  have 
built."  The  majority  of  ranchers  interviewed,  in  fact, 
identified  non-monetary  values  associated  with  the 
ranching  lifestyle  as  being  the  most  rewarding-for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Loss  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  practice  and  share  these  values  with  their 
children  would  be  detrimental,  especially  for  older 
ranchers  who  have  lived  on  the  land  all  their  lives. 

Another  stress  associated  with  relocation  is  job- 
hunting.  The  average  age  of  ranchers  contacted  in 
the  district  is  51  years.  That  age,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  some  operators  interviewed  have  done 
nothing  but  ranching  all  their  lives,  would  indicate 
that  without  retraining  some  ranchers  would  have 
difficulty  competing  in  an  outside  job  market. 
Ranching  wives,  used  to  being  equal,  active  part- 
ners in  the  operation,  would  face  similar  obstacles 
moving  into  the  job  market.  Ranchers  who  try  to 
stay  on  the  ranch  while  seeking  off-ranch  employ- 
ment may  face  additional  problems.  Those  who  live 
in  remote  areas,  accessible  partly  by  dirt  or  gravel 
roads,  50-60  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  may  find 
alternate  employment  opportunities  extremely  limit- 
ed. Ranchers  or  their  wives  may  have  to  move  into 
town  for  a  second  job  to  be  feasible. 

Ranch  hands,  many  of  them  minorities  or  older, 
seasonal  workers,  experienced  in  only  specialized 
agricultural  work,  would  be  the  first  to  lose  their 
jobs  as  ranchers  began  making  adjustments.  They 
would  also  face  the  most  difficulties  contending 
with  a  more  competitive  job  market. 

It  is  possible  that  expansion  of  the  local  mining 
industry  would  be  able  to  absorb  some  displaced 
proprietors  and  ranch  hands,  however. 

The  perception  of  many  ranchers  is  that  present 
economic  conditions  and  high  land  prices  region- 
wide  would  mean  only  larger  corporate  interests 
could  afford  to  buy  land  sold  by  the  smaller  familyo- 
perations.  The  presence  of  large  agribusinesses  in 
the  district,  with  their  absentee  landlords  and  often- 
times nontraditional  motives  for  being  in  the  busi- 
ness, are  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  the 
historic  rural  community,  where  neighbors  share 
common  values  and  attitudes,  common  back- 
grounds and  common  commitments. 

Residential  subdivision  of  ranches,  which  has  al- 
ready begun,  would  accelerate  over  time,  and  bring 
in  what  one  rancher  called  a  "new  breed"  of 
people-older,  retired  populations.  The  accelerated 
influx  of  retirees  would  change  the  social  and  politi- 
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cal  character  of  the  area,  causing  a  shift  away  from 
the  predominantly  agricultural  society.  Such  a  turn- 
over in  community  membership  could  leave  pres- 
ent-day residents  feeling  estranged  from  the 
emerging  community  character. 

In  the  long  term,  if  they  can  adjust  to  the  change 
in  period-of-use,  beneficial  impacts  would  accrue  to 
ranchers  with  improvements  in  range  condition. 
Many  of  the  variables  impacted  in  the  short  term, 
such  as  loss  of  access  to  public  lands  and  lowered 
base  property  values,  would  be  restored.  Thus  a 
rancher's  ability  to  preserve  and  enhance  his  pre- 
ferred lifestyle  would  be  increased. 

Ranchers  would  still  likely  feel,  however,  as  if 
their  historic  independence  were  weakened.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  action  is  rooted  as  much  in 
aversion  to  government  interference  in  ranch  man- 
agement as  it  is  to  any  specific  impacts  from  the 
proposed  action.  Minimal  economic  benefits  in  the 
long  term  would  not  likely  alter  the  opinion  of  oper- 
ators in  this  regard. 


REGIONAL  IMPACTS 

The  majority  of  people  interviewed  in  the  county 
felt  any  BLM  action  which  would  contribute  to  the 
demise  of  ranching  in  the  area  would  be  adverse, 
affecting  both  the  diversity  and  the  integrity  of  the 
community.  It  is  felt  that  the  ranchers  contribute  to 
the  "context  text"  in  which  the  town  of  Winne- 
mucca  views  itself. 

People  familiar  with  the  economic  study  done  by 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  for  the  county  (Torell 
et  al.  1980)  felt  that  it  underestimated  the  contribu- 
tion ranchers  make  to  the  community.  A  two  to 
three  percent  cut  in  county  income  may  sound  neg- 
ligible, but  with  inflation  and  the  undependable 
nature  of  tourism,  it  is  felt  loss  of  ranching  income 
would  just  be  "one  more  nail  in  the  coffin"  for  the 
county's  economy.  The  ability  of  the  mining  industry 
and  the  Valmy  Power  Plant  to  absorb  some  of  the 
loss  of  income  and  employment  to  the  county  in 
the  future  would  be  an  important  variable  in  meas- 
uring this  impact.  The  potential  accelerated  influx  of 
retirees  into  rural  subdivisions  created  in  the  future 
could  mean  increased  use  of  shopping  and  medical 
facilities  in  Winnemucca.  In-migrating  populations 
are  not  expected  to  be  significant  enough  to  affect 
the  capacity  of  the  community  to  respond  to  these 
needs,  however. 

Like  ranchers,  most  people  interviewed  in  Winne- 
mucca identified  a  feeling  of  powerlessness  when 
faced  with  increased  government  "interference"  in 
their  lives.  The  indication  is  that  adoption  of  the 
proposed  action  would  aggravate  this  feeling. 


STATE  AND  NATIONAL  IMPACTS 

Representatives  of  wild  horse  groups  contacted 
expressed  misgivings  about  the  proposed  action. 
Although  intensity  of  comments  differed,  the  con- 
cern of  these  three  groups  overall  is  to  see  wild 
horses  and  burros  preserved  and  protected  in  their 
natural  environment. 

Complete  removal  of  burros  from  the  district  and 
confinement  of  wild  horses  to  one  herd  manage- 
ment area  (HMA)  were  viewed  as  inhibiting  the  wild 
and  free-roaming  status  of  the  animals.  It  is  also 
feared  that  the  existence  of  only  one  HMA  could 
mean  complete  elimination  of  the  local  herd  if  a 
condition  of  disease  or  starvation  occurred. 

Although  too  intangible  to  measure,  members  of 
these  groups  experience  beneficial  impacts  simply 
from  knowing  the  animals  are  out  there,  where  it  is 
felt  they  have  a  right  to  be.  People  receive  pleasure 
from  riding  rough  backcountry  roads  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  wild  horses  or  burros  in  their 
natural  environment.  The  effect  of  viewing  horses 
retained  on  small  parcels  of  land,  designated  by 
someone  else,  would  effectively  ruin  this  viewing 
experience  for  many  people. 

The  need  for  a  reduction  in  horse  numbers  is 
agreed  upon  by  two  of  three  groups,  although  there 
is  a  concern  that  "reduction  is  not  management." 

All  groups  anticipated  beneficial  impacts  from 
fence  removals  in  the  proposed  action  and  from 
priority  withdrawal  of  horses  from  checkerboard 
ownership  land. 

Representatives  from  other  wildlife,  recreation 
and  preservation  groups  contacted  stated  that, 
overall,  their  organizations  were  in  favor  of  multiple 
use  of  public  rangeland,  which  specifically  includes 
allocation  of  vegetation  to  wildlife.  Concerns  basi- 
cally are  for  protection  of  wildlife  and  preservation 
of  natural  areas. 

Any  improvements  made  under  the  proposed 
action  which  would  result  in  increased  viewing,  rec- 
reational or  educational  experiences  or  in  satisfying 
peoples'  need  to  know  that  land  and  wildlife  are 
being  preserved  for  future  generations,  would  pro- 
vide beneficial  impacts  to  the  membership  of  these 
groups. 

Lack  of  improvements  in  riparian  habitats  and  re- 
duced deer  numbers  were  areas  of  concern  ex- 
pressed by  some. 

CONCLUSION 

Short-term  impacts  will  be  adverse  for  65  of  67 
(97  percent)  area  ranchers,  due  primarily  to  eco- 
nomic hardships  caused  by  grazing  reductions  and 
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change  in  period-of-use.  The  nature  of  the  impacts 
and  the  number  of  variables  involved,  however, 
make  them  difficult  to  quantify.  Generally,  the  senti- 
ment is  that  ranchers  will  try  to  adjust  to  grazing  re- 
ductions, sacrificing  certain  physical  and  emotional 
amenities  in  order  to  stay  on  the  land.  About  a  third 
of  the  ranchers  interviewed,  however,  expressed 
concern  that  grazing  reductions  may  well  force 
them  out  of  the  cattle  business. 

Social  impacts  resulting  from  the  proposed  action 
include  loss  of  opportunity  for  income  gain,  weak- 
ening of  control  over  their  futures,  and  possible 
turnover  in  ranch  ownership  resulting  in  hardships 
to  displaced  families  and  acceleration  of  ranch  con- 
solidation and  subdivision  in  the  area. 

One  hundred  percent  of  ranchers  interviewed  in- 
dicated that  implementation  of  the  proposed  action 
would  result  in  a  rise  in  the  level  of  hostility  and  re- 
sentment against  BLM  that  would  effectively  threat- 
en future  relations  between  the  groups.  Long-term 
impacts  to  operators  would  be  beneficial  if  they 
could  adapt  to  the  change  in  period-of-use  and  the 
grazing  reductions.  It  is  expected  that  many  short- 
term  adverse  impacts,  such  as  devaluation  of  base 
property,  would  be  reversed  in  the  long  term. 

Impacts  to  the  county  would  be  adverse  if  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  ranching  families  were  displaced, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  ranching  community  con- 
tributes to  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  area.  Expan- 
sion of  local  mining  and  energy  industries  in  the 
county  is  expected  to  be  able  to  absorb  losses  in 
both  employment  and  income  in  the  county,  howev- 
er. 

On  the  state  and  national  levels  impacts  will 
result  primarily  from  reduced  opportunities  for  hunt- 
ing and  viewing  experiences  in  the  resource  area. 
Confinement  of  wild  horses  to  one  area  and  remov- 
al of  burros  from  the  district  will  also  cause  percep- 
tual impacts  to  those  wild  horse  and  burro  advo- 
cates who  feel  that  these  animals  should  be  pre- 
served and  protected  in  their  natural  areas. 


tons/acre/year  over  the  long  term  (Table  3-1). 
Yields  were  calculated  using  data  from  Phase  I  In- 
ventory of  the  Watershed  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment System  and  methodology  based  on  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest  Interagency  Committee  for  estimat- 
ing sediment  yield  (Pacific  Southwest  Interagency 
Committee  1 968,  see  Appendix  E  Section  1  and  2). 

In  conclusion,  the  alternative  would  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  soils  resource  since  the 
sediment  yield  is  below  the  SCS  allowable  yield 
rate  of  three  to  five  tons/acre/year. 


WATER  RESOURCES 


WATER  QUANTITY 

Under  this  alternative  17.7  acre  feet  of  water 
would  be  consumed  annually  by  wild  horses,  deer, 
antelope,  and  bighorn  sheep  (see  Table  3-2).  In 
conclusion  this  quantity  amounts  to  less  than  .01 
percent  of  the  area's  total  runoff  and  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  significant. 


WATER  QUALITY 

This  action  would  have  no  effect  on  springs  and 
waterholes.  Turbidity  (sedimentation)  in  13  streams 
would  improve.  Water  temperature  of  14  streams 
would  improve  and  fecal  coliform  bacteria  counts  in 
five  streams  would  improve  (see  Chapter  3,  Pro- 
posed Action,  Water  Resources  Section). 


CONCLUSION 

There  would  be  no  adverse  impacts  to  the  Para- 
dise-Denio  EIS  area  water  quality  from  this  action. 


VEGETATION 


NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
ALTERNATIVE 

SOILS 


IMPACTS 

This  alternative  includes  no  range  treatment  or 
range  improvements.  Reduced  utilization  of  the 
vegetation  resource  would  be  achieved  which 
would  decrease  sediment  yield  from  1.11   to  .95 


IMPACTS 


Livestock  Vegetation  Condition  and  Trend 

The  most  significant  beneficial  impact  of  this  al- 
ternative on  vegetation  would  be  the  marked  in- 
crease in  livestock  vegetation  condition  as  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  all  domestic  livestock  from  BLM- 
administered  public  land.  The  good  condition  class 
would  increase  13  percent  (501,596  acres),  fair 
condition  would  increase  3  percent  (103,123  acres), 
and  poor  condition  would  decrease  16  percent 
(604,719  acres)  for  a  16  percent  improvement  in 
overall  vegetation  condition  (Table  3-4).  Appendix 
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H,  Section  1,  Table  H-2  shows  changes  by  allot- 
ment. 

Wild  horse  and  burro  populations  would  be  main- 
tained at  levels  consistent  with  the  available  vege- 
tation for  yearlong  use  in  three  herd  management 
areas  (Chapter  1).  Populations  in  the  three  herd 
use  areas  would  be  maintained  at  numbers  pro- 
posed in  the  Paradise-Denio  MFP  Step  1.  This 
would  result  in  a  decrease  in  grazing  pressure  from 
heavy  to  moderate  in  the  seven  allotments  in- 
volved. Van  Poollen  and  Lacey  (1979)  determined 
that  this  type  of  reduction  would  result  in  at  least  a 
21  percent  increase  in  vegetation  production  over 
the  long  term.  This  increase  in  production  would 
also  lead  to  improved  composition  of  desirable 
plants,  more  ground  cover,  reduced  erosion  and, 
therefore,  improved  vegetation  condition.  The  over- 
all improvement  in  condition  in  these  seven  allot- 
ments would  average  eight  percent.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificantly beneficial  impact. 

The  observed  trend  summary  (Table  3-3)  indi- 
cates improvements  anticipated  by  year  2024  with 
no  livestock  use.  None  of  the  resource  area  would 
be  in  a  downward  trend  while  26  percent  (957,289 
acres)  of  the  area  would  improve  to  show  an 
upward  trend.  Sixty-one  percent  (2,290,729  acres) 
would  improve  from  a  downward  to  a  static  trend. 
This  is  a  significantly  beneficial  impact.  Appendix  H, 
Section  2,  Table  H-5  shows  changes  by  allotment. 

Vegetation  which  is  currently  being  grazed  by 
livestock  would  be  allowed  to  complete  growth 
cycles  without  grazing  pressure  from  domestic  ani- 
mals. Plants  which  have  been  relieved  of  these 
pressures  would  increase  in  vigor  in  a  short  time 
because  plant  vigor  is  usually  restored  within  one 
or  two  years  when  plants  are  rested  (Hormay 
1970).  The  vegetation  would  then  begin  to  move 
toward  climax  because  "partial  or  complete  protec- 
tion from  grazing  on  deteriorated  rangeland  re- 
leases the  vegetation  from  disclimax  status,  and 
secondary  succession  follows"  (Tueller  1973  p.  59). 

This  would  be  true  in  most  vegetation  types.  Ex- 
ceptions might  be  the  salt  desert  type  and  deterio- 
rated big  sagebrush  stands  with  little  understory 
vegetation.  These  types  would  probably  remain  in  a 
subclimax  status  until  some  natural  catalyst 
changed  the  serai  state  of  the  type.  Holmgren  and 
Hutchings  (1972)  found  that  extended  drought  is 
the  necessary  catalyst  for  change  in  the  salt  desert 
type.  The  big  sagebrush  stands,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  require  fire  or  a  serious  insect  outbreak  to 
produce  a  change  in  their  serai  state. 


Vegetation  Production 

A  considerable  improvement  in  vegetation  pro- 
duction is  also  expected  over  the  long  term.  Van 


Poollen  and  Lacey's  (1979)  review  of  pertinent  lit- 
erature on  the  effect  of  manipulating  management 
variables,  such  as  grazing  intensities,  was  used  to 
estimate  this  anticipated  increase  in  available  vege- 
tation. In  allotments  still  used  by  wild  horses,  the 
grazing  pressure  would  be  reduced  from  heavy  to 
moderate  and  at  least  a  21  percent  increase  in  pro- 
duction could  be  expected  by  year  2024,  which  is  a 
significant  beneficial  impact. 

In  most  other  allotments,  livestock  grazing  pres- 
sure would  be  reduced  from  heavy  or  moderate  to 
no  grazing.  In  these  areas  an  additional  9  percent 
increase  in  production  was  assumed  for  a  30  per- 
cent increase  in  available  vegetation  over  the  long 
term. 

Finally  it  is  assumed  that  five  other  allotments 
(Daveytown,  Hot  Springs  Peak,  Scott  Springs,  Pole 
Creek,  and  U.C.)  that  are  presently  receiving  mod- 
erate to  light  grazing  use  would  attain  a  nine  per- 
cent increase  in  available  vegetation  by  year  2024 
due  to  the  further  reduction  in  grazing. 

Based  on  the  above  projected  increases,  vegeta- 
tion production  would  rise  from  the  present  95,240 
AUMs  to  121,253  AUMs  over  the  long  term  (Tables 
1-10  and  1-11).  This  would  be  a  27  percent  (26,013 
AUM)  increase  in  available  vegetation.  Also  big 
game  available  vegetation  would  increase  from  the 
current  18,409  AUMs  to  23,259  AUMs.  This  would 
be  a  26  percent  (4,850  AUMs)  increase  in  available 
vegetation.  Any  increase  over  ten  percent  would  be 
considered  a  significant  beneficial  impact  on  vege- 
tation. 


Vegetation  Types 

Considerable  improvement  in  the  riparian  type  is 
expected  under  the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative. 
The  results  of  studies  in  Utah  and  here  on  the  Win- 
nemucca  District,  where  livestock  grazing  was  elimi- 
nated on  riparian  acres,  were  discussed  under  the 
proposed  action.  With  only  two  years  of  complete 
rest,  Dahlem  (1979)  found  increases  in  streambank 
stability  (20  percent),  streambank  cover  in  open 
meadows  (17  percent),  as  well  as  streambank 
cover  in  aspen  stands  (9  percent). 

Riparian  vegetation  has  the  potential  for  dramatic 
improvements  due  to  the  availability  of  water.  The 
rate  at  which  this  improvement  takes  place  would 
vary  with  the  present  condition  of  each  area  but, 
over  the  long  term,  would  be  expected  to  far 
exceed  the  above  results.  Overall  this  alternative 
would  have  a  significant  beneficial  impact.  Howev- 
er, few  areas  would  fail  to  recover  in  the  long  term. 

Grazing  use  in  wild  horse  and  burro  areas  would 
decrease  from  the  present  heavy  use  by  livestock 
to  moderate  use.  Horse  use  of  riparian  areas  is  ex- 
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pected  to  be  moderate  to  light  as  horses  are  not 
known  to  congregate  and  loiter  in  these  areas  as 
cattle  do  (based  on  field  observations  by  District 
personnel).  This  decrease  in  riparian  area  use  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  significantly  beneficial 
impact 

The  aspen  type  in  the  resource  area  is  presently 
deteriorated  and  shows  little  reproduction  as  a 
result  of  livestock  grazing.  Under  this  alternative, 
livestock  grazing  of  aspen  root  suckers  would 
cease  and  aspen  stand  condition  would  improve 
substantially.  Also,  the  size  of  many  stands  would 
increase  to  their  former  limits.  Based  on  observa- 
tions by  District  personnel,  horse  use  would  not  be 
a  problem,  as  horses  generally  avoid  aspen  stands. 
This  is  a  significantly  beneficial  impact. 

Not  all  stands  are  capable  of  successfully  regen- 
erating themselves  because  aboveground  stems  of 
some  deteriorating  stands  produce  plant  hormones 
that  override  the  growth-initiating  factors  and  inhibit 
sucker  production.  Special  disturbance  treatments 
(burning,  clear-cutting,  or  herbicide  spraying)  would 
be  necessary  to  stimulate  regeneration  in  these 
stands  (Schenbeck  and  Dahlem  1977). 


Sensitive  Plants 

Reducing  livestock  trampling  and  grazing  pres- 
sure to  zero  would  be  a  beneficial  impact  to  the 
sensitive  plants  (Table  2-3),  but  the  significance  of 
this  impact  is  unknown  (Mike  Yoder-Williams,  BLM 
Botanist,  Winnemucca,  personal  communication, 
1 980).  In  addition,  no  information  is  available  on  the 
impacts  horses  and  burros  might  have  on  these 
plants  in  herd  use  and  herd  management  areas. 
However,  no  adverse  impacts  are  anticipated  since 
grazing  pressure  would  be  reduced  from  heavy  to 
moderate  in  horse  and  burro  areas. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Livestock  vegetation  condition  would  improve  sig- 
nificantly over  the  long  term  under  this  alternative. 
The  good  condition  class  would  improve  13  percent 
and  the  fair  condition  class  3  percent,  while  poor 
condition  would  decrease  16  percent  for  an  overall 
improvement  of  16  percent.  Condition  in  horse  and 
burro  areas  would  improve  an  average  of  8  per- 
cent. 

Improvement  in  vegetation  production  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  26,013  AUMs  (27  percent  in- 
crease) by  year  2024.  Riparian  areas  and  aspen 
stands  would  also  improve  significantly,  even  in 
wild  horse  and  burro  use  areas.  All  of  these  im- 
pacts would  be  significantly  beneficial  to  the  vege- 
tation resource. 


WILDLIFE 


All  present  and  potential  conflicts  between  do- 
mestic livestock  and  wildlife  would  be  eliminated. 
Competition  with  wild  horses  and  burros  would 
occur  on  six  areas,  but  would  be  less  intense  than 
with  domestic  livestock. 

Vegetation  production  would  increase  and  would 
provide  higher  quality  habitat  for  wildlife.  Most  wild- 
life populations  would  increase  to  some  extent. 

The  removal  of  approximately  80  miles  of  fences 
would  eliminate  impediments  to  big  game  move- 
ments (Table  1-13). 

MULE  DEER 

Impacts  to  mule  deer  resulting  from  competition 
with  wild  horses  or  burros  would  be  similar  to  those 
discussed  for  herd  management  areas  under  the 
livestock  reduction/maximizing  wild  horse  and  burro 
alternative. 

Wild  horses  or  burros  would  make  considerable 
use  of  riparian  areas,  meadows  and  of  other  areas 
in  close  proximity  to  water,  but  this  use  would  be 
much  less  than  would  occur  with  domestic  livestock 
(Zarnetal.  1977). 

Aspen  would  improve  in  condition,  and  competi- 
tion for  browse  on  mule  deer  winter  ranges  would 
no  longer  be  of  significance. 

Dietary  overlap  between  mule  deer,  wild  horses 
or  burros  would  be  the  greatest  during  the  spring, 
and  competition  for  grasses  would  occur  during  this 
season  (see  Chapter  3,  Livestock  Reduction/ Maxi- 
mizing Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Alternative,  Wildlife 
section). 

The  removal  of  wild  horses  and  domestic  live- 
stock from  the  balance  of  the  resource  area  would 
eliminate  competition.  This  would  provide  additional 
forage  for  deer  in  the  long  term  (Table  1-11).  The 
response  of  increased  vegetation  production  would 
be  most  evident  on  riparian  vegetation,  meadows 
and  browse  in  the  short  term,  but  in  general  the 
condition  of  most  vegetation  would  improve  in  the 
long  term. 

The  carrying  capacities  of  the  winter  ranges 
would  increase  and  would  support  the  projected 
population  during  most  years  in  the  long  term. 

Impacts  resulting  from  the  implementation  of  this 
alternative  would  be  significantly  adverse  to  the  ex- 
isting deer  population,  but  would  be  the  least  ad- 
verse alternative  for  mule  deer.  The  projected  car- 
rying capacity  would  provide  forage  for  4,380  deer, 
but  this  would  still  be  549  short  of  existing  num- 
bers. 
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PRONGHORN  ANTELOPE 


CALIFORNIA  QUAIL 


The  impacts  to  antelope  resulting  from  dual  use 
of  habitat  with  wild  horses  or  burros  are  discussed 
in  the  livestock  reduction/maximizing  wild  horse 
and  burro  alternative.  Competition  between  wild 
horses  or  burros  and  antelope  for  browse  would 
decline.  This  would  be  especially  beneficial  to  ante- 
lope on  a  winter  concentration  area  located  in  the 
McGee  Mountain  Herd  Use  Area.  Competition  for 
available  vegetation  would  decrease,  providing  ad- 
ditional forage  at  a  time  when  the  antelope's 
energy  needs  are  high. 

Overall,  the  removal  of  domestic  livestock  from 
the  balance  of  the  resource  area  would  have  a  sig- 
nificantly beneficial  impact  on  antelope  in  that  com- 
petition would  be  eliminated.  Increased  available 
vegetation  (Table  1-11)  would  satisfy  the  reason- 
able number  demand  of  1,049  animals  in  the  long 
term  (2024),  with  the  exception  of  the  Fort  McDer- 
mitt  and  Spring  Creek  Allotments  because  of  the 
lack  of  available  vegetation. 


BIGHORN  SHEEP 

Impacts  to  bighorn  sheep  resulting  from  potential 
competition  with  wild  horses  in  the  Jackson  Moun- 
tains and  Black  Rock  Range  East  Herd  Use  Areas 
are  discussed  under  the  livestock  reduction/ maxi- 
mizing wild  horse  and  burro  alternative  and  are  pre- 
dicted to  be  the  same. 

Overall,  no  livestock  grazing  would  have  a  signifi- 
cantly beneficial  impact  on  bighorn  sheep.  The  lack 
of  competition  would  provide  sufficient  forage  and 
space  for  populations  to  establish  in  potential  habi- 
tat. Habitat  would  be  sufficient  to  support  reason- 
able numbers  (753  animals)  in  the  long  term. 


SAGE  GROUSE 

Sage  grouse  would  benefit  from  increased  vege- 
tation, cover  and  decreased  disturbance  of  nests 
by  domestic  livestock.  Brood  rearing  success  would 
increase  from  the  increased  availability  of  succulent 
forage  through  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Meadows,  key  sage  grouse  habitat,  would  im- 
prove dramatically  in  condition,  but  vegetation 
would  eventually  become  rank.  Sage  grouse  use  of 
these  areas  for  feeding  would  decline  until  mead- 
ows were  again  returned  to  a  subclimax  state. 

Overall,  sage  grouse  would  increase  by  at  least 
50  percent,  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  over 
the  present  situation. 


This  alternative  would  have  a  significant  and 
beneficial  impact  on  quail.  Increased  habitat  diversi- 
ty and  improved  condition  of  riparian  vegetation 
would  provide  optimum  habitat  for  quail.  The  quail 
population  should  increase  by  at  least  50  percent 
under  this  alternative. 


NONGAME  BIRDS 

Impacts  from  no  livestock  grazing  would  be 
beneficial  and  significant  to  most  species  of  non- 
game  birds.  Increased  vegetation  production  would 
provide  additional  forage  and  cover  which  would  be 
more  consistent  from  year  to  year.  Diversity  among 
vegetation  types  would  be  more  pronounced,  and 
structural  diversity  (see  Chapter  2,  Wildlife  section) 
would  increase  dramatically. 

In  the  long  term,  nongame  bird  populations  would 
increase  in  both  abundance  and  diversity. 


CONCLUSION 

Impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative  would  be 
significantly  beneficial  to  wildlife  in  general,  but 
would  be  significantly  adverse  to  mule  deer. 

Available  vegetation  in  the  long  term  would  sup- 
port 549  fewer  deer  than  existing  numbers,  despite 
increased  vegetation  production.  Implementation  of 
this  alternative  would  allow  for  an  increase  of  200 
antelope.  Bighorn  sheep  would  be  reintroduced  into 
1 0  areas,  and  available  vegetation  would  satisfy  the 
forage  demand  of  753  animals. 

Sage  grouse  and  quail  would  increase  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent.  Nongame  bird  numbers 
would  increase  and  so  would  species  diversity. 

Additionally,  competition  between  domestic  live- 
stock and  wildlife  would  be  eliminated. 


AQUATIC  HABITAT 


Livestock  removal  from  the  public  lands  would 
result  in  a  beneficial  impact  to  26  streams  in  the 
Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area.'  All  20  of  the 
streams  protectable  by  BLM  would  improve  to,  or 
maintain,  a  good  or  excellent  condition,  which  is  a 
significantly  beneficial  impact.  Streams  not  protec- 
table by  BLM  are  expected  to  maintain  their  current 
condition. 

Onion  Valley  Reservoir  would  benefit  even  with- 
out fencing  because  of  no  cattle  damage  (see 
Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Aquatic  Habitat  sec- 
tion). 
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Thirty-five  streams  in  the  resource  area  would  be 
maintained  in  fair  or  poor  condition--a  significantly 
adverse  impact.  (Appendix  F,  Tables  F-1  and  F-2.) 


CONCLUSION 

Under  the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative  all  of 
the  20  streams  protectable  by  BLM  would  be  sig- 
nificantly and  beneficially  impacted.  There  are  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impacts  to  35  streams  which  are 
not  protectable  by  BLM. 


WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 


IMPACTS 

This  alternative  would  have  the  same  reduction 
of  wild  horse  and  burro  numbers  as  in  the  livestock 
reduction/maximizing  wild  horse  and  burro  alterna- 
tive and  would  have  the  same  adverse  impact.  Wild 
horses  and  burros  would  be  allocated  vegetation 
on  six  areas  as  shown  in  the  livestock  reduction/ 
maximizing  wild  horse  and  burro  alternative.  This 
would  be  a  significantly  beneficial  impact. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  alterna- 
tives is  that  there  would  be  no  livestock  use  under 
the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative.  Cattle  would  be 
allowed  to  use  the  herd  use  area  under  the  live- 
stock reduction/maximizing  wild  horse  and  burro  al- 
ternative. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  would  be  a  similar  loss 
of  wild  horses  as  a  result  of  the  roundup,  and  that 
the  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described 
in  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Wild  Horse  and 
Burro  section. 


CONCLUSION 

Impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as 
those  discussed  in  the  livestock  reduction/maximiz- 
ing wild  horse  and  burro  alternative. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


Under  this  alternative  the  visual  resources  would 
not  be  significantly  impacted  by  the  removal  of  live- 
stock. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Elimination  of  grazing  would  be  beneficial  to  cul- 
tural resources.  Vegetation  cover  would  improve 
with  the  removal  of  livestock,  thereby  reducing  im- 
pacts to  archeological  sites  due  to  erosion  and  van- 
dalism. Adverse  impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites 
caused  by  livestock  trampling  would  be  eliminated, 
although  adverse  impacts  due  to  wild  horse  tramp- 
ling would  continue  to  be  sustained.  However,  wild 
horse  trampling  damage  would  occur  at  rates  re- 
duced from  present. 

As  no  livestock  support  facilities  are  proposed 
under  this  alternative,  no  impacts  to  cultural  re- 
sources would  result  from  these. 

No  cultural  resource  listed  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places  would  be  adversely  impacted 
by  this  alternative. 

CONCLUSION 

Adverse  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  live- 
stock trampling  would  be  eliminated.  Adverse  im- 
pacts from  wild  horses  and  burros  would  continue 
to  occur  but  at  rates  reduced  from  present. 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 

Mitigating  measures  would  be  the  same  as  under 
the  proposed  action. 


RECREATION 


The  effect  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  No  livestock  near  the  Onion  Valley 
Reservoir  would,  in  time,  reduce  the  algae  bloom  in 
the  reservoir.  Recreation  activity  would,  therefore, 
receive  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  in  the  Res- 
ervoir area. 

Establishment  of  HUAs  and  HMAs  is  not  expect- 
ed to  affect  recreation  activity  significantly.  See 
livestock  reduction/ maximizing  wild  horse  and  burro 
alternative  for  more  information. 

The  BLM  estimates  that  the  fishery  habitat  of  18 
percent  of  the  streams  would  improve  greatly  if  live- 
stock were  removed  (Chapter  3,  No  Livestock 
Grazing  Alternative,  Aquatic  Habitat  section).  Al- 
though it  is  not  known  how  much  more  fishing 
would  occur,  this  alternative  would  be  expected  to 
have  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  on  that  activi- 
ty. 

Visitor  days  for  big  game  hunting  would  decrease 
by  394,  a  change  of  four  percent,  while  upland  bird 
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hunting  would  increase  by  1,348  visitor  days  (the 
same  figure  as  in  the  proposed  action),  a  change  of 
eight  percent  in  the  long  run.  The  net  increase 
would  be  934  visitor  days  (12  percent)  which  is 
below  the  threshold  established  in  the  proposed 
action.  Therefore,  this  alternative  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  hunting. 

CONCLUSION 

Fishing  at  Onion  Valley  Reservoir  and  in  18  per- 
cent of  the  streams  would  be  beneficially  impacted. 
Hunting  would  increase  but  would  not  match  the 
demand.  Therefore,  it  would  be  adversely  impacted. 
HMAs  and  HUAs  would  have  no  significant  impact 
on  recreation. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


Under  the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative  there 
would  be  no  livestock  grazing  permitted  on  public 
land.  This  would  be  a  significantly  adverse  impact. 
Table  2-9  shows  a  breakdown  of  the  dependency 
of  Paradise-Denio  operators  on  public  land. 

Operations  that  presently  depend  on  public  land 
for  vegetation  at  some  time  in  the  year  would  have 
to  find  an  alternate  source  of  vegetation  or  reduce 
their  livestock  by  that  number  that  is  dependent  on 
public  land.  This  would  be  a  significant  impact  on 
livestock  grazing.  Further  economic  impacts  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Econom- 
ics section. 

CONCLUSION 

Under  this  alternative  operators  who  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  their  AUMs  from  public  land  would  be  put 
out  of  business.  Other  operators  who  have  partial 
dependency  would  have  to  find  an  alternate  source 
of  vegetation  or  change  their  operation. 


WILDERNESS  POTENTIAL 


Under  this  alternative  elimination  of  land  treat- 
ments would  be  beneficial  to  the  naturalness  of  the 
proposed  WSAs  (Refer  to  Table  3-9). 


ECONOMICS 


Elimination  of  livestock  grazing  on  public  land 
would  have  a  severe  adverse  economic  impact  on 


EIS  area  permittees.  The  permittees  rely  on  public 
land  for  42  percent  of  their  vegetation  requirements 
during  the  spring  and  summer  grazing  periods.  De- 
pendence on  BLM  land  is  even  higher  for  permit- 
tees without  Forest  Service  grazing  privileges.  This 
alternative  would  require  permittees  to  reduce  herd 
size;  purchase,  lease  and/or  produce  replacement 
forage  to  compensate  for  lost  BLM  forage;  or  dis- 
continue livestock  production.  Private  lands  owned, 
leased  or  potentially  available  for  leasing  by  EIS 
area  permittees  are  generally  not  adequate  for 
maintaining  present  herd  sizes  on  a  yearlong  basis 
due  to  the  high  percentage  of  land  in  the  EIS  area 
under  public  ownership.  Much  of  the  remaining  pri- 
vate land  potentially  available  for  leasing  may  be 
more  valuable  for  purposes  other  than  grazing, 
uses  that  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  use 
of  the  land. 

Consequently  herd  size  reduction  and/or  pur- 
chase of  hay  are  the  only  feasible  options  available 
to  most  EIS  area  permittees  to  adjust  to  this  alter- 
native. Ultimately  operators  with  inadequate  re- 
sources would  be  forced  to  quit  the  livestock  busi- 
ness. Because  each  ranch  is  unique,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  predict  how  many  would  be  forced  out  of 
ranching;  however  the  severity  of  the  impacts  indi- 
cated by  Table  3-14  give  some  idea  of  which  ranch 
types  would  be  the  most  adversely  impacted  by  this 
alternative.  Results  of  the  computer  runs  indicate 
that  the  winter  ranch  type  would  not  be  able  to 
raise  livestock,  and  that  the  ranch  types  with  spring 
calf  sales  would  also  be  hard  pressed  to  remain  in 
the  livestock  business.  Fifty  ranches,  or  75  percent 
of  the  ranches  with  BLM  permits  in  the  EIS  area, 
are  represented  by  these  ranch  models.  While  all 
the  permittees  may  be  forced  to  quit  the  livestock 
business  as  a  full-time  occupation,  these  50 
ranches  are  the  ones  with  the  greatest  probability 
of  ceasing  operation. 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCH  OUTPUT 

Initially  this  alternative  would  reduce  gross  live- 
stock sales  of  EIS  area  permittees  by  $8.4  million 
annually  (see  Table  3-14).  This  figure  represents  85 
percent  of  their  total  livestock  sales  under  existing 
conditions.  Indirect  impacts  to  the  county  economy 
would  cause  an  additional  reduction  in  sales  of 
$4.9  million  for  a  total  decline  in  county  sales  of 
$13.6  million.  The  $13.6  million  overall  decline  rep- 
resents 7.0  percent  of  total  1978  county  sales. 
These  impacts  would  represent  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact  to  the  county's  livestock  industry. 

Long-term  impacts  would  remain  the  same  as  in 
the  short  term  due  to  the  continued  no  livestock 
grazing  policy.  The  impacts  would  continue  to  rep- 
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resent  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  the  live- 
stock industry. 

The  county's  livestock  industry  is  an  element  of 
its  economic  base  (see  Chapter  3,  Proposed 
Action,  Economic  section  for  discussion  of  econom- 
ic base),  and  contributes  to  the  county's  economic 
stability.  An  85  percent  decline  in  livestock  receipts 
would  result  in  an  overall  decline  in  agricultural  re- 
ceipts of  28  percent  (see  Table  2-17).  This  decline 
would  reduce  the  county  economy's  dependence 
on  agriculture  for  its  economic  base  and  increase 
its  dependence  on  tourism  and  mining.  Such  a 
change  would  result  in  reduced  stability  of  the 
economy  because  its  economic  base  would  be  nar- 
rowed and  would  be  more  dependent  on  tourism 
and  mining  which  are  less  stable  industries  than  ag- 
riculture to  the  county  economy. 


IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 


Ranch-related  Income 

Initial  and  long-term  impacts  would  be  similar. 
Net  revenue  of  EIS  area  ranchers  would  decline  by 
$1.9  million  per  year,  which  would  increase  ranch 
losses  60  percent  from  the  existing  level  to  a  total 
net  loss  of  $5.0  million.  Ranch  labor  income,  which 
includes  the  labor  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
as  well  as  hired  labor,  would  decline  by  $1.1  mil- 
lion, an  85  percent  decline.  Indirect  impacts  on  the 
county  economy  resulting  from  the  $8.4  million  re- 
duction in  livestock  sales  would  cause  an  overall 
decline  in  income  earned  within  the  county  of  $1.7 
million,  which  represents  3.7  percent  of  1978 
county  income.  These  impacts  would  bo  significant 
and  adverse  to  ranch  proprietors  and  ranch  labor- 
ers. 


Wildlife-  and  Recreation-related  Income 

No  change  in  wildlife  and  recreation  visitor  days 
is  expected  in  the  short  term  from  the  actions  taken 
in  this  alternative.  In  the  long  term  changes  in  wild- 
life and  recreation  visitor  days  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  gross  sales  and  income  to  the  affected 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  to  the  county  economy 
as  a  whole.  Hunter  days  would  be  expected  to  in- 
crease by  934  days  annually,  144  hunter  days  more 
than  would  be  expected  under  the  proposed  action. 
Recreation  visitor  days  would  increase  by  1,725 
days  annually  as  a  result  of  improvement  in  recrea- 
tion quality  at  the  Onion  Valley-Blue  Lakes  area. 
This  change  is  similar  to  that  expected  under  the 
proposed  action  (see  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action, 
Recreation  section,  for  changes  in  hunting  and  rec- 
reation days). 

The  increase  in  hunter  and  visitor  days  would 
result  in  a  direct  change  in  sales  in  the  affected 
sectors  of  $0.05  million  per  year.  Indirect  impacts 
would  cause  an  overall  increase  to  sales  and 
income  within  the  county  of  $0.08  million  and  $0.01 
million,  respectively.  These  impacts  would  not  be 
significant. 


Construction-related  Income 

This  alternative  could  result  in  substantial  fence 
construction  by  ranchers  who  remain  in  the  live- 
stock industry.  Fences  would  be  constucted  be- 
tween private  and  public  land  to  prevent  livestock 
trespass.  These  fences  would  be  constructed  by 
the  affected  ranchers.  No  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  fence  construction  that  would  occur  is  available, 
consequently  the  impacts  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  local  economy  are  unknown. 


Government-related  Income 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  nine  BLM  employees  (estimated  by 
BLM,  Winnemucca  District  Office).  These  employ- 
ees would  be  lost  due  to  the  reduced  workload 
caused  by  the  elimination  of  livestock  on  public 
lands  in  the  EIS  area.  The  loss  of  these  positions 
would  result  in  an  income  loss  of  $0.1  million  by 
employees  of  the  government  sector.  The  loss  in 
income  represents  5.7  percent  of  income  to  the 
federal  government  sector  of  the  county  in  1978. 
Overall  income  earned  within  the  county  would  be 
reduced  by  somewhat  more  than  0.1  million  (which 
represents  0.3  percent  of  total  county  income  in 
1978).  These  impacts  would  be  significant  and  ad- 
verse to  the  federal  government  sector  of  the 
county  economy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 

Table  3-15  indicates  the  revenue  and  income  im- 
pacts of  the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative.  Initial 
and  long-term  impacts  are  fairly  similar.  In  the  long 
term  there  are  beneficial  impacts  from  wildlife  and 
recreation  but  these  impacts  are  negligible  when 
compared  to  the  overall  magnitude  of  the  adverse 
economic  impacts  from  the  livestock  and  govern- 
ment sectors.  This  alternative  would  reduce  sales 
in  the  county  by  $13.6  million,  7.0  percent  of  1978 
sales.  It  would  reduce  income  by  1.8  million,  4.0 
percent  of  1 978  county  income.  These  impacts  rep- 
resent significantly  adverse  impacts  to  the  livestock 
and  government  sectors  of  the  economy  and  to  the 
county  economy  overall. 
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IMPACTS  TO  RANCHER  WEALTH 


IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  does  not  rec- 
ognize a  capitalized  value  for  grazing  preferences. 
However,  these  values  do  exist  and  do  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  EIS  area  permittees.  Grazing  pre- 
ferencs  can  be  used  as  collateral  for  loans,  in- 
crease the  market  value  of  the  ranches  to  which 
they  are  attached  and  have  a  certain  value  if  sold 
separately  from  a  ranch.  The  no  livestock  grazing 
alternative  would  eliminate  the  full  active  prefer- 
ence level  of  225,857  BLM  AUMs.  At  an  average 
value  of  $50  per  AUM  on  northern  Nevada  ranches 
(Falk  1980),  the  elimination  of  these  AUMs  would 
reduce  rancher  wealth  by  $11,293,000.  Although 
this  reduction  would  occur  immediately,  it  would  not 
be  translated  into  an  actual  exchange  of  dollars 
until  the  rancher  sold  his  ranch  or  borrowed  money. 
The  significance  of  this  impact  is  not  known  for  cer- 
tain because  the  contribution  of  BLM  AUMs  to 
overall  rancher  wealth  is  unknown.  However,  the 
reduction  in  AUMs  reduces  the  value  of  a  rancher's 
base  property  because  the  total  number  of  animal 
units  that  can  be  supported  is  reduced.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  basis  of  a  worst  case  analysis,  the 
reduction  in  AUMs  would  have  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact  on  rancher  wealth. 

IMPACTS  TO  TAX  REVENUES 

This  alternative  would  reduce  Humboldt  County 
government  revenues  through  the  reduction  in 
sales  and  the  loss  of  BLM  grazing  fees.  Humboldt 
County  collects  an  0.5  percent  sales  tax  on  sales 
within  the  county.  The  indirect  reduction  in  sales  of 
$5.2  million  would  reduce  county  government  rev- 
enues by  $26,000  per  year.  The  loss  of  revenue 
from  BLM  grazing  fees  results  from  regulations  that 
require  that  12.5  percent  of  the  grazing  fees  col- 
lected by  the  BLM  be  paid  to  the  state  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  state  legislature  sees  fit  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  graz- 
ing districts  producing  the  fees  are  situated  (Sec. 
10(A)  Taylor  Grazing  Act  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented 1954).  The  loss  of  the  county's  share  of 
grazing  fees  would  reduce  county  revenue  by 
$45,000  per  year.  When  added  to  the  reduction 
from  the  loss  of  sales  tax  revenues,  the  overall 
impact  on  county  government  revenues  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $71,000,  which  represents  1.3  percent  of 
the  resources  available  to  the  county  in  FY  1979. 
This  impact  would  not  be  significant. 


Ranch-related  Employment 

This  alternative  would  reduce  gross  livestock 
sales  of  EIS  area  ranchers  by  approximately  $8.4 
million  annually.  The  decline  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  294  full-time  equivalent  jobs  of  ranch-related 
employment  (a  full-time  equivalent  is  based  on  a 
2,000  hour  work  year).  This  represents  66  percent 
of  1978  agricultural  employment.  Indirect  impacts 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  82  additional  jobs  result- 
ing in  a  total  employment  loss  of  376  jobs  which 
represents  8.6  percent  of  total  1978  Humboldt 
County  employment.  This  impact  represents  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  to  the  county  livestock  in- 
dustry. 


Government-related  Employment 

The  no  livestock  grazing  alternative  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  nine  positions  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment (estimated  by  BLM,  Winnemucca  District 
Office).  This  loss  would  be  5.5  percent  of  1 978  em- 
ployment in  the  federal  government  sector  of  Hum- 
boldt County.  Indirect  impacts  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  two  additional  jobs  in  the  county.  The  over- 
all loss  of  11  positions  represents  0.3  percent  of 
county  employment.  The  loss  of  employment  would 
represent  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  the  gov- 
ernment sector  of  the  county  economy. 


Wildlife-  and  Recreation-related  Employment 

The  change  of  $0.05  million  in  income  derived 
from  the  additional  hunter  and  recreation  expendi- 
tures in  the  county  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
employment  of  two  persons.  Indirect  employment 
would  not  result  in  any  additional  employment.  This 
impact  would  not  be  significant. 

CONCLUSION  OF  IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Table  3-16  indicates  impacts  on  employment  of 
the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative.  This  alternative 
would  cause  an  overall  decline  in  employment  of 
387  persons.  The  decline  represents  8.8  percent  of 
1978  county  employment  and  would  represent  a 
significantly  adverse  impact  to  the  livestock  and 
federal  government  sectors  and  to  the  overall 
county  economy.  In  the  long  term  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation impacts  would  reduce  the  overall  loss  by 
only  two  jobs,  consequently  long-term  impacts 
would  remain  significant  and  adverse. 
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TABLE  3-16 
IMPACTS  OF  THE  NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ALTERNATIVE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  a/ 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Livestock      Government        Total 


Direct  Impacts  (FTEs)  -294 
Indirect  Impacts  (FTEs)  -82 
Cumulative  Impacts  (FTEs)    -376 


-9 

-303 

-2 

-84 

-11 

-387 

a_/   An  FTE  denotes  a  full  time  equivalent  unit  of  employment.   A  full 
time  equivalent  represents  a  2000  hour  work  year. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  Team,  1980. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
ALTERNATIVE 

A  summary  of  the  economic  impacts  from  the  no 
livestock  grazing  alternative  are  presented  in  Table 
3-17.  This  alternative  would  result  in  a  seven  per- 
cent decline  in  sales  in  the  county,  a  4.0  percent 
decline  in  income,  a  10  percent  decline  in  employ- 
ment, a  1.3  percent  decline  in  county  government 
revenues  and  would  eliminate  the  value  contributed 
by  BLM  AUMs  to  rancher  wealth.  In  addition,  the 
decline  in  the  livestock  industry  would  reduce  the 
county's  economic  stability  by  reducing  its  insula- 
tion from  the  seasonal  nature  of  tourism  and  the 
boom  and  bust  periods  characteristic  of  mining. 
These  impacts  would  be  significant  and  adverse  to 
the  county's  livestock  industry,  federal  government 
sector  of  the  county  and  to  the  county  economy 
overall.  Long-term  impacts  would  be  very  similar  to 
those  reported  in  Table  3-17.  The  increase  in  hunt- 
ing and  recreation  expenditures  in  the  long  term 
would  be  negligible  compared  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  other  impacts. 


SOCIAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT 


Besides  the  fact  that  some  operators  lack  em- 
ployable skills  outside  of  ranching,  the  high  average 
age  (51  years)  of  ranchers  interviewed  would  com- 
pound difficulties  faced  in  a  competitive  job  market. 
Many  hired  ranch  hands,  the  majority  of  them  Mexi- 
cans or  older,  seasonal  workers,  would  have  even 
more  difficulty  finding  alternate  employment. 

With  greater  numbers  of  ranchers  expected  to 
leave  the  ranch  due  to  economic  hardships,  break- 
up of  families  and  close  community  ties,  loss  of  a 
much  preferred  lifestyle,  and  all  adverse  impacts 
that  accompany  displacement  would  occur.  Ranch 
consolidation  and  rural  subdivision  would  also  ac- 
celerate. (See  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Social 
Impact  Assessment  section). 

It  is  a  common  perception  among  area  ranchers 
that  BLM's  intention  in  the  long  run  is  to  do  away 
with  all  cattle  grazing  on  public  lands,  even  though 
they  feel  that  use  of  the  land  for  grazing  is  a  very 
defensible  "right"  of  ranchers.  Implementation  of 
this  alternative  would  simply  prove  to  ranchers  that 
their  perception  was  accurate  all  along. 

If  this  alternative  were  implemented,  it  is  very 
possible  that  ranchers  would  fight  via  legal  ave- 
nues. 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHING  COMMUNITY 

Impacts  from  the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative 
would  be  significantly  adverse,  with  100  percent  of 
area  operators  affected  by  complete  loss  of  BLM 
grazing  preferences.  Reduction  of  herd  size  and/or 
purchase  of  hay  are  considered  to  be  the  only  fea- 
sible options  available  to  ranchers  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  BLM  forage-short  of  quitting  the 
livestock  business  altogether.  Those  operators  with 
grazing  preferences  in  more  than  one  BLM  district 
may  also  suffer  cumulative  losses  in  AUMs  that  will 
affect  them  more  adversely  than  others. 

Impacts  identified  as  resulting  from  the  proposed 
action  would  be  intensified  under  this  alternative, 
although  the  degree  would  be  difficult  to  quantify.  It 
is  assumed  that  complete  loss  of  grazing  prefer- 
ences would  displace  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
ranchers  in  the  resource  area. 

With  increased  numbers  of  ranchers  and  ranch 
hands  leaving  the  area  and  competing  for  available 
jobs,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  local 
economy,  even  with  the  expanding  mineral  indus- 
tries, to  absorb  them  all.  Lack  of  re-training  facilities 
(such  as  vocational-technical)  in  Humboldt  County 
would  mean  displaced  ranchers  would  likely  have 
to  travel  outside  the  district  to  find  work.  Even 
nearby  counties  would  be  hard-pressed  to  absorb 
the  outflow. 


REGIONAL  IMPACTS 

Implementation  of  a  no  livestock  grazing  alterna- 
tive would  cause  an  initial  shock  to  the  local  econo- 
my. The  loss  of  ranching  income  and  the  derivative 
loss  in  retail  and  service  sales  would  result  in  lay- 
offs locally  that,  combined  with  loss  of  ranch  jobs, 
would  be  more  than  local  mining  industries  could 
absorb.  Retail  and  service  firms  may  be  able  to 
offset  losses  in  agricultural  equipment  by  catering 
to  other  industries,  such  as  the  Valmy  Power  Plant 
or  area  mines. 

Ranchers  who  do  opt  to  work  for  the  local  mines, 
the  largest  of  which  is  close  to  the  town  of  Winne- 
mucca,  may  find  that  rising  gasoline  costs  would 
make  it  more  expedient  for  them  to  move  into  town 
rather  than  commute.  Acceleration  of  housing  sub- 
divisions in  Winnemucca  could  result  to  meet  hous- 
ing needs,  driving  up  costs  of  land.  If  a  large 
number  of  ranchers  moved  into  town,  services  such 
as  schools,  roads  and  sewers  (which  are  presently 
operating  near  capacity)  would  be  strained. 

Loss  of  the  ranching  industry  would  create  a  cul- 
tural void  in  Humboldt  County,  where  a  high  value 
is  placed  on  the  contribution  of  the  ranching  indus- 
try to  the  diversity  and  integrity  of  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion, ranching  has,  through  the  years,  been  a  stable 
influence  in  Winnemucca,  a  community  prone  to 
boom  and  bust  industries  such  as  tourism  and 
mining.  If  that  stable  influence  is  removed,  the  local 
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TABLE  3-17 
SUMMARY  OF  IMPACTS  FROM  THE  NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ALTERNATIVE  a/ 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Impact 


Percent  of  1978 
County  Total 


Percent  of  Total  Value 

Contributed  By  BLM  AUMs 

To  Rancher  Wealth 


County  Sales  ($)  -13,596,000 
County  Income  ($)  '  -1,836,000 
County  Employment  (FTEs)  -387 
County  Tax  Revenue  ($)  -71,000 
Rancher  Wealth  ($)    -11,293,000 


-7.0 

-4.0 

-10.0 

-1.3 


100 


a_/   An  FTE  denotes  a  full  time  equivalent  unit  of  employment.   A  full  time 
equivalent  represents  a  2000  hour  work  year. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team, 
1980. 
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economy  would  be  left  much  more  vulnerable  in 
the  future  to  boom  and  bust  cycles  of  these  indus- 
tries. 

Resentment  and  hostility  towards  BLM  would  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  this  alternative.  If  ranchers  in- 
stigated legal  measures  to  block  the  loss  of  grazing 
preferences,  local  officials  would  likely  join  in  the 
fight. 


STATE  AND  NATIONAL  IMPACTS 

Of  all  recreation  and  wild  horse  groups  inter- 
viewed, only  one  espoused  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  livestock  grazing  from  the  public  ranges.  The 
concern  of  the  remaining  groups  is  to  see  multiple 
use  of  the  range,  with  equitable  reductions  in  vege- 
tation to  all  grazing  animals  in  order  to  improve 
range  conditions. 

However,  improvement  in  ecological  values,  re- 
moval of  fences  and  reductions  in  horse  numbers 
to  carrying  capacity  would  provide  beneficial  im- 
pacts to  these  groups  by  improving  esthetic  and 
recreational  experiences  on  the  land. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  adverse  impacts 
to  100  percent  of  area  ranchers  as  a  result  of  graz- 
ing cuts.  Trends  identified  under  the  proposed 
action  would  be  intensified,  with  increased  numbers 
of  ranchers  forced  to  seek  supplemental  employ- 
ment or  to  liquidate  their  assets.  With  an  increase 
in  the  local  labor  supply  over  demand,  competition 
for  available  jobs  would  force  the  most  unskilled 
workers  to  leave  the  area  to  find  work.  County  em- 
ployment would  also  be  affected,  although  local 
sales  and  service  industries  might  be  able  to  read- 
just inventories  to  cater  to  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Loss  of  the  ranching  industry  would 
mean  increased  susceptibility  in  the  county  to  the 
cyclic  nature  of  remaining  industries. 

Improvements  in  range  condition  and  increased 
vegetation  for  wildlife  would  result  in  enhanced  rec- 
reational and  viewing  experiences  for  recreation 
and  wild  horse  groups,  both  in  the  short  and  long 
terms. 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 


SOILS 


IMPACTS 

The  long-term  impact  of  this  alternative  would  be 
an  increase  in  sediment  yield  from  1.11  to  1.20 
tons/acre/year  (see  Appendix  E  and  Table  3-1). 
Sediment  yields  are  calculated  from  Phase  I  Inven- 
tory data  of  the  Watershed  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment System  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Inter- 
agency Committee  Method  for  estimating  sediment 
yield  (Pacific  Southwest  Interagency  Committee 
1968;  see  Appendix  E,  Section  1  and  2). 

In  conclusion,  and  based  on  the  SCS  allowable 
yield  of  three  to  five  tons/acre/year,  the  impact  of 
the  no  action  alternative  would  not  be  significant. 


WATER  RESOURCES 


WATER  QUANTITY 

Under  the  no  action  alternative  total  water  con- 
sumption by  livestock,  wild  horses,  deer  and  ante- 
lope would  be  about  206  acre  feet  annually  (see 
Table  3-2)  which  is  .07  percent  of  the  total  runoff 
from  the  resource  area.  In  conclusion,  no  significant 
impact  would  occur  under  this  alternative. 


WATER  QUALITY 

The  effects  of  the  no  action  alternative  would  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  proposed  action  except  that 
there  would  be  no  improvement  in  the  annual  algae 
bloom  in  Onion  Valley  Reservoir. 


CONCLUSION 

The  continued  grazing  along  the  Paradise-Denio 
EIS  streams  is  expected  to  cause  fourteen  streams 
to  exceed  water  temperature  criteria  set  by  the 
State  of  Nevada  for  aquatic  life.  Thirteen  streams 
would  exceed  turbidity  criteria  for  aquatic  life  and 
five  streams  would  exceed  fecal  coliform  criteria  for 
bathing  and  water  contact  sports.  The  water  quality 
values  and  number  of  streams  exceeding  criteria 
are  expected  to  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The 
current  figures  are  based  on  the  1979  water  quality 
survey  for  the  Paradise-Denio  EIS  area  conducted 
by  BLM.  These  impacts  are  considered  significant 
and  adverse. 
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VEGETATION 


IMPACTS 


Livestock  Vegetation  Condition  and  Trend 

One  significant  adverse  impact  of  the  no  action 
alternative  on  vegetation  would  be  the  general  de- 
terioration in  livestock  vegetation  condition  over  the 
long  term.  The  good  condition  class  would  de- 
crease by  94,207  acres  (3  percent),  fair  condition 
would  decrease  by  359,144  acres  (9  percent),  and 
poor  condition  would  increase  by  453,351  acres  (12 
percent).  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  resource  area 
would  be  in  the  poor  condition  class  (Table  3-4). 
Vegetation  condition  is  shown  by  allotment  in  Ap- 
pendix H,  Section  1,  Table  H-1.  See  Appendix  H, 
Section  1 ,  for  methodology. 

This  downward  trend  over  the  long  term  would 
result  from  the  existing  use  of  vegetation  (by  live- 
stock, wild  horses,  and  burros)  which  is  greater 
than  available  vegetation  by  117,550  AUMs  (Table 
1-14).  This  deterioration  would  also  be  caused  by 
the  existing  periods-of-use  which  allow  livestock 
use  year-round  in  a  few  allotments  and  early  live- 
stock turnout  (March  and  April)  in  most  other  allot- 
ments (Table  2-9).  Livestock  should  be  removed 
from  salt  desert  ranges  as  soon  as  shrubs  begin 
growth  (Cook  and  Stoddart  1964,  Holmgren  and 
Hutchings  1972)  (Figure  1-1  shows  bud  sagebrush 
and  spiny  hopsage  growth  beginning  in  March).  Al- 
lowing grazing  to  begin  in  March  and  April  results  in 
declining  vigor  and  loss  of  key  management  spe- 
cies, which  indicates  a  downward  trend. 

The  observed  trend  would  continue  to  go  down- 
ward under  the  no  action  alternative.  Seven  per- 
cent (262,064  acres)  of  the  resource  area  would 
exhibit  a  static  trend.  However,  92  percent 
(3,439,152  acres)  would  be  in  a  downward  trend 
and  none  of  area  would  show  an  upward  trend 
(Table  3-3).  Any  decline  in  observed  trend  in  more 
than  five  percent  of  the  resource  area  would  be 
considered  significant. 

Changes  in  observed  trend  are  shown  by  allot- 
ment in  Appendix  H,  Section  2,  Table  H-6. 


Vegetation  Production 

A  serious  decline  in  vegetation  production  is  also 
expected  in  the  long  term.  Sixty-three  allotments 
presently  have  livestock  and  wild  horse  and  burro 
use  significantly  greater  than  the  available  vegeta- 
tion. This  overuse,  which  amounts  to  113,220 
AUMs  of  vegetation  yearly,  is  expected  to  result  in 
a  decline  in  available  vegetation  over  the  long  term 


from  the  present  105,110  AUMs  to  55,184  AUMs 
by  year  2024  (Table  1-14)«a  decrease  of  49,926 
AUMs  (47  percent)  (see  Appendix  A,  Section  2, 
Table  A-1).  Also,  big  game  available  vegetation 
would  decrease  from  the  current  18,409  AUMs  to 
5,353  AUMs.  There  would  be  a  71  percent  (13,056) 
decrease  in  available  vegetation.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impact. 

Table  1-14  indicates  eight  allotments  are  under- 
used. One,  the  Flat  Creek  Allotment  was  found  to 
not  be  significantly  undergrazed,  as  it  is  being  man- 
aged near  carrying  capacity  at  present.  Another 
one,  the  Old  Gunnery  Range  Allotment  with  101 
AUMs  unused,  has  no  licensed  use  and  there  are 
currently  no  plans  to  allocate  this  vegetation  to  live- 
stock. Therefore,  this  leaves  six  allotments  signifi- 
cantly undergrazed,  with  2,394  AUMs  of  available 
vegetation  unused. 

This  light  use  would  result  in  improved  vigor  of 
key  management  species  and  increased  production 
(2,020  AUMs)  over  the  long  term  (2024).  However, 
this  increase  in  production  is  less  than  two  percent 
of  current  available  vegetation  and  is  not  consid- 
ered a  significant  increase. 

The  remaining  five  allotments,  out  of  a  total  of  77 
allotments,  are  currently  being  managed  near  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  vegetation  resource  (within 
five  percent  of  the  available  vegetation)  and  are  not 
expected  to  show  any  change  in  production  over 
the  long  term. 

Under  the  no  action  alternative,  vegetation  pro- 
duction would  be  expected  to  decline.  The  loss  in 
production  from  overuse  would  outweigh  any  in- 
creases from  underuse  and  would  result  in  a  net 
loss  of  49,926  AUMs  by  the  year  2024.  This  de- 
crease in  production  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 
litter  accumulation,  loss  of  desirable  vegetation, 
and  increased  erosion.  This  is  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact. 


Vegetation  Types 

Riparian  areas  would  continue  to  be  degraded  by 
livestock  grazing  and  remain  in  a  deteriorated  con- 
dition, as  discussed  under  the  proposed  action. 
Some  areas  would  be  reduced  in  size  and  others 
would  disappear  completely.  No  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  riparian  type  would  be  anticipated 
under  this  alternative,  and  this  would  be  a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impact. 

The  serious  overgrazing  documented  above  also 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  livestock  are  impact- 
ing the  riparian  vegetation.  Davis  (1977,  p.  61)  sum- 
marized the  effects  of  livestock  on  riparian  commu- 
nities as  follows: 
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Overgrazing  by  domestic  livestock,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  probably  the  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  failure  of  riparian  communities  to  propagate 
themselves.  Continued  overuse  of  riparian  bot- 
toms eliminates  essentially  all  reproduction  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  established.  Overstocking 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  vegetative  cover 
on  the  adjacent  watersheds  is  probably  the 
main  reason  for  the  frequency  of  high  intensity 
floods  resulting  in  drastic  changes  in  the  densi- 
ty and  composition  of  riparian  bottoms. 

Much  of  the  aspen  type  in  the  resource  area 
lacks  reproduction  and  is  in  a  deteriorated  condi- 
tion. If  livestock  management  continues  on  its  pres- 
ent course  these  stands  will  eventually  be  lost 
(Paradise-Denio  MFP  Step  1  1979).  Since  aspen 
stands  reach  maturity  in  80  to  100  years  and  then 
begin  to  undergo  a  natural  deterioration  (Schen- 
beck  and  Dahlem  1977),  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
stands  would  be  expected  in  the  long  term  with 
most  stands  eventually  lost  or  markedly  reduced  in 
size  due  to  the  elimination  of  aspen  reproduction  by 
livestock.  The  loss  of  aspen  groves  would  reduce 
wildlife  numbers  and  diversity  and  reduce  part  of 
the  diversity  in  the  landscape  so  attractive  to  re- 
creationists.  This  is  a  significantly  adverse  impact. 


Sensitive  Plants 

Of  the  eight  sensitive  plants  listed  in  Table  2-3, 
only  two  are  likely  to  be  impacted  by  livestock  graz- 
ing and  trampling  (see  proposed  action).  These  im- 
pacts would  probably  be  greater  under  the  no 
action  alternative  due  to  the  present  heavier  stock- 
ing rates,  extensive  overgrazing,  and  earlier  period- 
of-use.  However,  there  are  no  data  available  to  in- 
dicate the  significance  of  these  adverse  impacts. 


CONCLUSION 

The  overall  decline  in  livestock  vegetation  condi- 
tion over  the  long  term  would  be  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact  under  the  no  action  alternative  (Table 
3-4).  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  resource  area 
would  decrease  one  condition  class  and  95  percent 
of  the  area  would  be  in  poor  condition. 

Vegetation  production  would  also  be  adversely 
impacted  as  significant  overuse  would  continue  in 
63  allotments.  There  would  be  a  47  percent  de- 
crease in  available  vegetation  by  year  2024. 

The  aspen  and  riparian  types  would  be  adversely 
impacted  because  they  would  remain  in  a  deterio- 
rated state  or  continue  to  decline  in  condition. 
Many  aspen  stands  would  eventually  disappear  due 
to  a  lack  of  reproduction. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHORT-TERM  USE 
OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

Short-term  overuse  by  livestock  and  wild  horses 
and  burros  of  113,220  AUMs  in  63  allotments  and 
short-term  underuse  of  2,394  AUMs  in  six  allot- 
ments would  result  in  a  decrease  in  available  vege- 
tation from  105,110  AUMs  at  present  to  55,184 
AUMs  in  the  year  2024  (Table  1-13).  The  net  loss 
in  available  vegetation  in  the  long  term  would  be 
49,926  AUMs. 


WILDLIFE 


The  existing  overobligation  of  available  vegeta- 
tion would  continue  under  this  alternative.  Grazing 
by  domestic  livestock  would  exceed  the  estimated 
carrying  capacity  on  most  allotments.  The  exces- 
sive wild  horse  and  burro  population  would  remain 
but  would  not  be  allocated  available  vegetation. 
The  current  wildlife  allocation  of  4,247  AUMs-- 
12,620  AUMs  (75  percent)  below  the  existing  use- 
would  not  change. 

Habitat  quality  would  continue  to  deteriorate  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  forage  demand,  longer 
grazing  seasons,  and  early  livestock  turnout  dates. 
This  would  be  most  pronounced  in  aspen  stands,  in 
meadows  and  in  riparian  zones.  Vegetation  produc- 
tion would  decline  over  time.  See  Chapter  3,  No 
Action  Alternative,  Vegetation  section. 

The  carrying  capacities  would  remain  below  po- 
tential, and  competition  for  available  vegetation  and 
cover  would  remain  high. 

MULE  DEER 

Competition  with  domestic  livestock  for  available 
vegetation  would  continue  yearlong  on  all  allot- 
ments and  additionally  with  wild  horses  and  burros 
on  23  allotments  (Table  1-14).  Vegetation  would 
continue  to  receive  concentrated  use  on  a  yearlong 
basis  with  no  periodic  rest. 

The  trend  of  mule  deer  habitat,  especially  the 
more  productive  areas,  would  continue  downward. 
This  would  apply  especially  to  key  aspen,  meadow 
and  riparian  areas  and  to  areas  containing  impor- 
tant winter  browse.  Riparian  areas  and  aspen 
stands  that  continue  to  receive  heavy  use  would 
eventually  disappear. 

In  the  short  term  mule  deer  populations  would 
remain  about  the  same,  at  least  under  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions.  Existing  deer  numbers,  however, 
would  exceed  habitat  carrying  capacity  (Table  1- 
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14),  and  deer  would  be  forced  to  feed  on  less  de- 
sirable vegetation.  Excessive  livestock  and  wild 
horse  use  of  deer  winter  ranges  would  reduce 
available  vegetation  which  would  adversely  impact 
the  deers'  ability  to  maintain  numbers  during  ad- 
verse climatic  conditions.  Increased  mortality  during 
periods  of  drought  or  heavy  snowfall  would  be  cer- 
tain. 

The  continuation  of  present  grazing  practices 
would  have  a  significant  and  adverse  impact  on 
mule  deer  in  the  long  term.  The  long-term  carrying 
capacity  would  decrease  by  approximately  72  per- 
cent (Table  1-14)  and  would  support  3,544  fewer 
deer  than  existing  numbers. 

PRONGHORN  ANTELOPE 

Competition  with  domestic  livestock  and  wild 
horses  would  continue.  Population  levels  would 
remain  about  the  same  initially;  however,  the  down- 
ward trend  of  antelope  habitat  would  continue.  The 
deterioration  of  riparian  areas  and  meadows  would 
also  continue.  The  estimated  carrying  capacity 
would  be  exceeded  during  years  of  low  forb  pro- 
duction or  high  snowfall,  and  increased  mortality 
would  occur. 

Under  current  management,  impacts  to  antelope 
would  be  significantly  adverse  in  the  long  term 
(2024).  Long-term  carrying  capacities  would  de- 
crease (Table  1-14),  and  available  vegetation  would 
support  357  fewer  antelope,  or  approximately  42 
percent  below  the  existing  demand. 


BIGHORN  SHEEP 

Bighorn  sheep  would  not  be  allocated  available 
vegetation  under  this  alternative,  therefore,  reintro- 
ductions  would  not  take  place. 

SAGE  GROUSE 

Domestic  livestock  and  excessive  wild  horse  pop- 
ulations would  continue  to  make  heavy  use  of 
meadows  and  riparian  zones.  The  condition  of 
these  areas,  the  majority  of  which  are  presently 
poor  or  fair,  would  continue  to  decline.  Vegetation 
production  on  these  critical  brooding  areas  would 
continue  to  be  below  potential. 

Deteriorated  habitat  condition  would  continue  to 
have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  sage  grouse. 
It  is  likely  that  populations  would  decline  from  cur- 
rent levels  in  the  long  term. 


CALIFORNIA  QUAIL 

Habitat  would  continue  to  decline  from  excessive 
grazing  pressure.  It  is  anticipated  that  quail  popula- 
tions would  remain  about  the  same,  but  populations 
would  fluctuate  dramatically  with  annual  variations 
in  the  weather. 


NONGAME  BIRDS 

Vegetation  condition  would  decline  to  the  point 
that  95  percent  would  be  in  poor  condition  in  the 
long  term  (see  Chapter  3,  No  Action  Alternative, 
Vegetation  section).  This  would  adversely  impact 
nongame  birds  in  that  structural  diversity  (see 
Chapter  2,  Wildlife  section)  would  be  significantly 
reduced  from  its  already  limited  state. 

Many  meadows,  aspen  stands,  and  riparian 
zones  would  disappear  or  be  reduced  in  size  as 
their  condition  continued  to  decline.  This  would 
greatly  reduce  diversity  among  vegetation  types 
and  would  eliminate  some  of  the  most  productive 
areas  of  nongame  bird  habitat. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  long-term  decline  of 
habitat  condition  would  impact  nongame  birds  sig- 
nificantly and  adversely.  The  nongame  bird  popula- 
tion would  decline  below  what  is  already  well  below 
potential. 

CONCLUSION 

Overall,  full  implementation  of  this  alternative 
would  result  in  significantly  adverse  impacts  to  wild- 
life. Reduced  long-term  carrying  capacities  would 
cause  declines  in  the  mule  deer  and  antelope  pop- 
ulations by  3,544  and  357  animals,  respectively. 

Bighorn  sheep  would  not  be  reintroduced  into  po- 
tential historic  habitat. 

Nongame  bird  populations  would  decline.  The 
sage  grouse  population  would  remain  static  or  de- 
cline. Quail  would  be  more  subject  to  population 
fluctuations  because  this  bird  would  be  subjected  to 
marginal  habitat  as  a  result  of  the  projected  decline 
in  vegetation  production. 


AQUATIC  HABITAT 

Current  grazing  management  practices  would 
result  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
proposed  action.  The  present  static  or  downward 
habitat  condition  trend  on  the  Paradise-Denio  Re- 
source Area  streams  and  reservoirs  would  contin- 
ue. Fifty-three  streams  would  be  adversely  impact- 
ed by  being  maintained  in  fair  or  poor  condition. 
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Eight  streams  would  be  beneficially  impacted  as 
they  would  remain  in  good  to  excellent  condition. 
Two  of  the  20  streams  which  are  protectable  by 
BLM  would  remain  in  good  to  excellent  condition 
which  is  a  signficantly  beneficial  impact.  These 
streams  are  inaccessible  to  livestock.  Eighteen  of 
the  20  streams  would  remain  in  fair  to  poor  condi- 
tion which  is  a  significantly  adverse  impact.  (Appen- 
dix F,  Tables  F-l  and  F-2). 

Sport  fish  population  densities  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  stream  habitat  condition  trends. 
Angler  use  would  fluctuate  according  to  economic 
factors  governing  the  cost  of  fishing  trips  and  de- 
creasing catches  on  various  stream. 


CONCLUSION 

Under  the  no  action  alternative,  53  streams  in 
the  Paradise-Denio  EIS  area  would  be  maintained 
in  fair  or  poor  condition.  Of  these,  18  streams  are 
protectable  by  BLM.  The  continuing  fair  or  poor 
condition  of  18  streams  in  the  Paradise-Denio  EIS 
area,  which  are  protectable  by  BLM,  would  be  a 
significantly  adverse  impact. 


WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 


IMPACTS 

Under  the  no  action  alternative  the  wild  horse 
and  burro  numbers  (2,495)  would  remain  relatively 
constant  through  periodic  gatherings  in  the  re- 
source area,  as  is  the  case  presently.  If  future 
horse  and  burro  removals  continue  at  the  same 
rate  (about  1,500  in  the  last  four  years)  then  the 
annual  productivity  (assumed  at  14  percent)  would 
about  match  the  annual  removals. 

Wild  horses  and  burros,  under  this  alternative, 
would  not  be  allocated  any  vegetation,  and  live- 
stock use  would  continue  at  present  levels.  In  the 
23  allotments  where  there  is  a  combination  of  wild 
horse  or  wild  burro  and  cattle  use,  the  total  AUMs 
used  are  in  excess  of  the  available  vegetation 
(Table  1-14).  Overuse  of  the  range  would  result  in 
an  adverse  impact  to  range  condition  (see  Chapter 
3,  No  Action  Alternative,  Vegetation  section).  Gath- 
erings would  probably  concentrate  in  allotments 
with  checkerboard  land  patterns  (Table  2-8)  be- 
cause of  the  priority  given  to  wild  horse  and  burro 
removal  from  private  lands.  In  areas  where  the 
vegetation  resource  has  been  overused  the  condi- 
tion and  vigor  of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  would 
be  adversely  impacted,  making  them  more  suscep- 
tible to  adverse  environmental  factors.  This  could 
result  in  mass  die-offs  as  in  the  Buffalo  Hills 
(Sonoma-Gerlach)  in  1977  where  300  horses  died 


of  starvation  (reference  Winnemucca  District  Wild 
Horse  and  Burro  files). 

Under  this  alternative  the  fences  shown  in  the 
Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use  Areas  Map  in  Chapter  2 
would  cause  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  the 
free-roaming  nature  of  the  wild  horses  within  these 
areas  (reference  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use  Area 
Map,  Chapter  2). 

It  is  assumed  that  the  losses  during  wild  horse 
gatherings  would  be  similar  and  the  impacts  would 
be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Chapter  3,  Pro- 
posed Action,  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  section. 


CONCLUSION 

Under  this  alternative  the  number  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  would  remain  relatively  constant,  since 
gatherings  would  be  made  periodically  on  the  re- 
source area.  The  significance  of  this  alternative 
would  be  the  adverse  impact  on  the  vigor  and  con- 
dition of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  that  would 
result  from  the  overuse  of  vegetation  by  a  combina- 
tion of  cattle,  wild  horse  and  burro  use.  There  is  an 
adverse  impact  due  to  the  loss  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  in  gathering  operations. 

There  would  also  be  a  significantly  beneficial 
impact  since  the  wild  horses  and  burros  would  be 
found  on  1 3  areas  and  there  would  be  less  chance 
of  losing  the  entire  resource  area's  population  be- 
cause of  disease  or  epidemic.  There  would  also  be 
less  chance  of  adversely  affecting  the  viability  of 
the  herds  and  loss  of  traits  because  of  the  number 
of  wild  horses  and  burros  remaining.  This  would 
also  be  a  significantly  beneficial  impact. 

MITIGATING  MEASURES 

Periodic  gatherings  presently  being  conducted 
would  be  directed  to  areas  where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  large  scale  die-off. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


The  situation  would  remain  as  it  is  presently.  The 
grazing  techniques  would  not  impact  the  visual  re- 
sources. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Damage  to  cultural  resource  sites  due  to  live- 
stock and  wild  horse  trampling  and  rubbing  would 
continue  at  its  present  rate.  With  the  continuing  de- 
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terioration  in  vegetation  cover  and  the  resulting  ero- 
sion, cultural  resource  sites  would  receive  increas- 
ing amounts  of  disturbance.  An  increasing  number 
of  artifacts  would  also  be  exposed  to  vandalism 
and  trampling  damage.  The  cumulative  long-term 
impacts  to  cultural  resources  would  be  significantly 
adverse. 

As  no  livestock  support  facilities  are  proposed 
under  this  alternative,  no  impacts  to  cultural  re- 
sources would  result  from  these. 

No  cultural  resource  sites  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  would  be  adversely  im- 
pacted by  this  alternative. 


CONCLUSION 

Cultural  resources  would  continue  to  be  adverse- 
ly impacted  by  trampling  damage  from  livestock, 
wild  horse  and  burro  trampling  and  grazing-related 
erosion. 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 

Mitigating  measures  would  be  the  same  as  under 
the  proposed  action. 


RECREATION 


CONCLUSION 

All  of  the  impacts  would  be  adverse  to  recrea- 
tion. Demand  for  recreation  opportunities  would 
greatly  exceed  the  present  supply. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


IMPACTS 

Under  this  alternative,  livestock  use  would  contin- 
ue at  the  level  shown  in  Table  1-14.  In  the  short 
term,  operations  would  remain  much  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  Calf  crop,  weaning  weights,  and 
death  loss  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the 
Livestock  Grazing  section  of  Chapter  2.  Over  the 
long  term,  a  decrease  of  available  vegetation  would 
result  (see  Chapter  3,  No  Action  Alternative,  Vege- 
tation section).  The  severity  of  the  impacts  to  the 
calf  crop,  weaning  weights,  and  death  loss  are  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  It  is  assumed  that  there  would  be  a 
decrease  in  calf  crop  or  lamb  crop  and  weaning 
weights  and  that  death  loss  would  increase.  This 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  ranching  oper- 
ations. A  combination  of  the  three  (decreased  calf 
crop  or  lamb  crop,  weaning  weights,  increase  in 
death  loss)  would  have  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  on  an  individual  operation. 


With  the  continuation  of  the  Bureau's  present 
grazing  program,  several  recreation  activities  could 
expect  significantly  adverse  impacts  from  the  Bu- 
reau's failure  to  meet  increasing  recreation  de- 
mands, especially  for  fishing  and  big  game  hunting. 

The  large  algae  bloom,  partly  caused  by  nutrients 
from  livestock,  would  continue  to  form  at  Onion 
Valley  Reservoir  during  August  and  cause  less  visi- 
tor use,  an  adverse  impact.  This  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Recreation. 

In  1979,  approximately  25  percent  of  the  1,300 
people  who  applied  to  hunt  big  game  in  the  re- 
source area  did  not  receive  a  license.  If  no  action  is 
taken  the  BLM  estimates  the  number  of  hunters 
would  increase  while  the  number  of  antelope  and 
deer,  and  thus  licenses,  decreases.  By  the  year 
2024,  it  is  estimated  that  visitor  days  will  decrease 
from  the  present  level  of  9,083  to  6,291,  a  reduc- 
tion of  30  percent.  Since  the  demand  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  available  resource,  the  no  action  alterna- 
tive would  cause  an  adverse  impact  in  the  future. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  short  term  livestock  operations  may  contin- 
ue to  be  productive,  but  as  the  vigor  and  condition 
of  the  vegetation  decreases  because  of  overgraz- 
ing (see  Chapter  3,  No  Action  Alternative,  Vegeta- 
tion section)  the  condition  and  vigor  of  the  livestock 
dependent  on  the  vegetation  would  also  fail.  The 
resultant  reduction  in  weaning  weights,  calf  and 
lamb  crops  and  increase  in  death  loss  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  overall  operation. 


WILDERNESS  POTENTIAL 


Under  this  alternative  the  range  management 
program  in  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area 
would  remain  as  is  at  the  time  the  EIS  is  being  pre- 
pared. As  no  land  treatments  exist  within  any  of  the 
proposed  WSAs,  their  wilderness  suitability  is  not 
impaired  (Refer  to  Table  3-9). 
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ECONOMICS 


This  alternative  would  make  no  changes  in  pres- 
ent management.  Livestock  would  be  allowed  to 
graze  up  to  active  preference  (225,857).  The  1978 
range  survey  indicates  there  are  106,319  AUMs  of 
available  vegetation  suitable  for  livestock  in  the  EIS 
area.  If  grazing  continues  at  the  level  of  three-year 
average  licensed  use,  vegetation  suitable  for  live- 
stock forage  would  be  expected  to  decline  to 
55,184  AUMs  by  the  year  2024.  Although  the  im- 
pacts of  this  alternative  are  not  quantifiable,  the  de- 
cline in  available  vegetation  could  result  in  a 
number  of  adverse  impacts  to  the  livestock  indus- 
try. Death  rates  could  increase,  calf  and  weaning 
rates  could  decline  and  weight  gains  could  de- 
crease. Cumulatively  these  impacts  could  result  in  a 
decline  in  livestock  sales  that  would  adversely 
impact  EIS  area  permittees.  Whether  the  impact 
would  be  significant  or  not  is  unknown. 

Wildlife-  and  recreation-related  expenditures  and 
income  would  be  adversely  impacted  by  this  alter- 
native. No  impact  would  be  expected  in  the  short 
term,  but  in  the  long  term  hunting  would  decline  by 
3,062  hunter  days.  This  reduction  would  reduce 
sales  in  the  county  by  $0.1  million  which  represents 
0.2  percent  of  1 978  sales.  Income  would  decline  by 
$0.02  million  and  employment  would  fall  by  four 
persons.  These  impacts  would  not  be  significant. 

In  conclusion,  the  overall  impacts  of  this  alterna- 
tive are  unknown  but  could  be  significantly  ad- 
verse if  the  reduction  in  vegetation  has  a  strong 
impact  on  the  livestock  production  capability  of 
EIS  area  permittees. 


SOCIAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHING  COMMUNITY 

Mention  of  a  no  action  alternative  generally  drew 
negative  comments  from  ranchers  interviewed. 

Most  ranchers  in  the  district  are  highly  dependent 
on  public  rangelands  for  their  total  vegetation 
supply.  While  they  feel  the  condition  of  the  range 
has  not  deteriorated  to  the  extent  reported  by  BLM, 
they  do  feel  strongly  that  additional  range  improve- 
ments, such  as  those  suggested  in  the  proposed 
action,  are  needed  on  their  allotments.  Seedings, 
sprayings  and  water  developments  were  mentioned 
most  frequently.  "Reasonable"  management  of 
public  lands,  preferably  with  active  rancher  partici- 
pation, was  considered  a  priority  to  many. 

Most  ranchers  felt  continued  absence  of  devel- 
opments on  their  allotments  would  deprive  them  of 


opportunities  to  improve  their  operations  in  the 
future.  Feelings  of  uncertainty  about  the  future 
would  in  most  cases  therefore  be  intensified  rather 
than  relieved.  In  fact,  feelings  of  mistrust  and  re- 
sentment that  surfaced  when  the  BLM  first  men- 
tioned grazing  cuts  as  part  of  the  proposed  action 
will  probably  not  be  forgotten,  even  if  a  no  action 
alternative  is  chosen. 

The  consensus  of  ranchers  interviewed  was  that 
wild  horse  numbers  need  to  be  reduced,  which 
would  require  more  management  than  is  presently 
the  case.  Continued  competition  between  livestock 
and  wild  horses  on  some  allotments  was  expected 
to  cause  adverse  impacts  to  the  range,  which 
would  result  in  reduced  vegetation  for  cattle  in  the 
long  term. 

Those  few  ranchers  interviewed  who  approved  of 
the  no  action  alternative  usually  qualified  their  ap- 
proval by  suggesting  that  the  time  gained  with  this 
alternative  be  used  to  conduct  trend  studies  of  the 
range. 


REGIONAL  IMPACTS 

Impacts  to  the  county  are  not  expected  to  be  sig- 
nificant. 


STATE  AND  NATIONAL  IMPACTS 

A  primary  concern  of  recreation  and  wild  horse 
groups  is  rehabilitation  and  protection  of  range- 
lands.  None  of  the  representatives  interviewed  felt 
they  could  endorse  an  alternative  that  would  do 
nothing  to  reverse  the  deteriorating  condition  of  the 
range.  They  also  expressed  concerns  about  the 
numbers  of  grazing  animals  on  the  public  land,  es- 
pecially the  disproportionate  number  of  livestock. 
Members  of  wildlife  and  preservation  groups  ex- 
pressed concern  that  without  a  reduction  in  wild 
horse  numbers,  the  condition  of  the  range  could 
continue  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  competition 
between  wild  horses  and  wildlife  could  increase. 
This  condition  would  in  turn  affect  the  wildlife  view- 
ing and  hunting  experiences  of  recreationalists. 


CONCLUSION 

Impacts  to  the  ranching  community  would  be  ad- 
verse because  of  the  continued  absence  of  range 
improvements,  as  well  as  potential  competition  be- 
tween livestock  and  wild  horse  populations.  The 
feelings  of  frustration  that  many  ranchers  have  ex- 
perienced in  their  attempts  to  get  improvements 
and  developments  on  their  allotments  would  in- 
crease. 
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Regional  impacts  are  not  expected  to  be  signifi- 
cant. 

Impacts  to  wild  horse,  wildlife  and  preservation 
groups  would  be  adverse.  Diminished  recreation 
and  viewing  experiences  on  public  land  would 
result  from  deteriorating  range  conditions  and  con- 
tinued competition  among  grazing  animals. 


MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK 
ALTERNATIVE 

SOILS 

IMPACTS 

This  alternative  involves  265,219  acres  of  sage- 
brush control  and  186,560  acres  of  seeding,  plus 
36,920  acres  of  controlled  burning.  Sediment  yields 
used  in  this  analysis  were  determined  using  Phase  I 
Inventory  data  of  the  Watershed  Conservation  and 
Development  System  (see  Appendix  E,  Section  1) 
and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Interagency  Committee 
method  (Pacific  Southwest  Interagency  Committee 
1968;  and  Appendix  E,  Section  2)  for  estimating 
sediment  yield.  Over  the  entire  resource  area  these 
treatments  would  result  in  an  average  long-term 
change  in  sediment  yield  from  1.11  to  .94  tons/ 
acre/year  (see  Table  3-1).  During  the  first  three  to 
four  years  of  the  short-term  period  yield  from  the 
seeded  sites  would  be  1.16  tons/acre/year.  Yields 
after  this  period  would  begin  to  decrease  toward 
the  long-term  yield  of  .69  tons/acre/year.  The  long- 
term  sediment  yield  from  the  sagebrush  control 
sites  would  be  .91  tons/acre/year.  No  change 
would  occur  over  the  short  term.  The  controlled 
burning  would,  during  the  first  three  to  four  years  of 
the  short-term  period,  increase  sediment  yield  from 
the  existing  1 .74  tons/acre/year  over  those  sites  to 
3.55  tons/acre/year.  The  yield  would  then  decline 
toward  the  long-term  rate  of  1 .39  tons/acre/year. 

In  conclusion,  with  the  exception  of  the  short- 
term  sediment  yield  for  the  controlled  burning  treat- 
ment, no  yield  value  exceeds  the  three  to  five  ton/ 
acre/year  allowable  yield  set  by  SCS.  The  short- 
term  yield  of  3.55  tons/acre/year  is  expected  to 
continue  for  three  to  four  years  after  burning  and 
would  affect  only  36,920  acres  (.85  percent  of  the 
area).  Consequently  this  alternative  has  no  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  soil  resource. 


WATER  RESOURCES 


WATER  QUANTITY 

Total  water  consumed  annually  by  livestock,  wild 
horses,  deer,  antelope  and  bighorn  sheep  under 
this  alternative  would  be  about  218  acre  feet  (see 
Table  3-2).  In  conclusion  this  amounts  to  .07  per- 
cent of  the  area's  total  runoff,  therefore  the  impact 
of  this  alternative  on  the  water  resource  is  not  sig- 
nificant. 


WATER  QUALITY 

This  action  is  expected  to  approximate  the  pro- 
posed action  except  that  the  annual  algae  bloom  in 
Onion  Valley  Reservoir  would  not  decrease. 


CONCLUSION 

Continued  grazing  along  Paradise-Denio  EIS 
streams  is  expected  to  cause  fourteen  streams  to 
exceed  water  temperature  criteria  for  coldwater 
aquatic  life  set  by  the  State  of  Nevada.  Thirteen 
streams  would  exceed  turbidity  criteria  for  cold- 
water  aquatic  life  and  five  streams  would  exceed 
fecal  coliform  criteria  for  bathing  and  water  contact 
sports.  These  impacts  are  considered  significant 
and  adverse.  The  water  quality  values  and  the 
number  of  streams  exceeding  criteria  are  expected 
to  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year  and  the  current 
figures  are  based  on  the  1979  water  quality  survey 
for  the  Paradise-Denio  EIS  area  conducted  by  BLM. 


VEGETATION 


IMPACTS 

This  alternative  and  the  proposed  action  are  very 
similar,  the  most  important  difference  being  that 
land  treatments  are  expanded  with  more  seeding 
and  sagebrush  control  proposed  in  this  alternative. 
In  addition,  prescribed  burning  of  big  sagebrush 
stands  is  recommended  in  a  number  of  areas 
(Table  1-16)  and  the  level  of  grazing  management 
to  be  used  in  each  allotment  is  specified  (Table  I-3) 
under  the  maximizing  livestock  alternative. 


LIVESTOCK  VEGETATION  CONDITION  AND 
TREND 

Changes  in  vegetation  condition  and  trend  under 
this  alternative  would  be  very  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed action.  The  only  important  difference  would 
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be  in  the  amount  of  land  treatment  carried  out. 
Under  the  maximizing  livestock  alternative,  there 
would  be  a  75  percent  (190,312  acre)  increase  in 
the  amount  of  land  planned  for  seeding,  big  sage- 
brush control,  and  prescribed  burning.  This  would 
result  in  a  19  percent  (37,181  AUM)  increase  in 
available  vegetation  in  the  short  term  over  that  rec- 
ommended in  the  proposed  action.  This  increased 
production  would  also  indicate  an  improvement  in 
vegetation  condition  (Table  3-4).  This  would  be  a 
significantly  beneficial  impact  on  vegetation  condi- 
tion. While  the  treatment  areas  would  be  converted 
to  grassland,  the  vegetation  composition  would  still 
contain  about  1 5  to  30  percent  sagebrush,  depend- 
ing upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  method 
originally  used. 

Land  treatments  would  be  carried  out  on  a  total 
of  445,061  acres  and  would  produce  96,920  AUMs 
of  available  vegetation  (Table  1-16).  This  would 
result  in  the  conversion  of  dominant  big  sagebrush 
stands  to  productive  grassland  and  would  increase 
the  amount  of  grassland  on  the  resource  area  from 
the  current  2  percent  to  over  12  percent.  This  would 
be  considered  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  as  a 
result  of  the  improvement  in  livestock  vegetation 
condition  and  production. 

Improvements  in  observed  trend  would  be  very 
similar  to  the  changes  in  trend  expected  under  the 
proposed  action  (Table  3-3).  The  improvements  in 
livestock  vegetation  condition  and  trend  shown  in 
Tables  3-4  and  3-3  would  be  the  result  of  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  the  proposed  management  ac- 
tions, as  discussed  under  the  proposed  action,  and 
would  continue  over  the  long  term  (2024).  This 
would  result  in  a  significant  long-term  beneficial 
impact. 

VEGETATION  PRODUCTION 

As  discussed  above,  the  land  treatments  pro- 
posed on  51  allotments  would  increase  the  availa- 
ble vegetation  from  the  present  106,518  AUMs  to 
203,720  AUMs  by  the  year  1991 --a  91  percent 
(97,202  AUM)  increase  in  production  (Table  1-16). 
However,  some  land  treatments  are  proposed 
within  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  therefore, 
no  construction  of  these  proposed  land  treatments 
can  be  done  until  these  WSAs  are  released  from 
wilderness  consideration  by  an  act  of  Congress.  If 
Congress  designates  these  WSAs  as  wilderness 
areas  then  the  proposed  land  treatments  cannot  be 
accomplished.  There  are  34,832  acres  of  proposed 
land  treatments  within  WSAs  that  would  amount  to 
a  projected  5,284  AUM  increase  in  production.  If 
the  WSAs  become  wilderness  areas,  then  this 
would  reduce  future  increase  of  available  vegeta- 
tion as  a  result  of  land  treatments  to  91,918  AUMs 


over  the  current  available  vegetation  as  compared 
to  the  97,202  increase  in  AUMs  if  wilderness  areas 
are  not  approved  without  the  WSAs.  This  would  be 
an  86  percent  increase  in  available  vegetation  and 
would  be  considered  a  significantly  beneficial 
impact. 

Increases  resulting  from  other  management  ac- 
tions under  this  alternative  would  be  very  similar  to 
those  increases  discussed  under  the  proposed 
action  (Tables  1-2  and  1-16),  and  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  an  additional  29  percent  (31,096  AUMs) 
in  the  long  term  (2024)  compared  to  the  short  term 
(1991).  This  is  a  120  percent  increase  (128,298 
AUMs)  from  the  current  106,518  AUMs  of  available 
vegetation.  These  impacts  would  be  significantly 
beneficial. 

Available  vegetation  would  increase  19  percent 
(37,181  AUMs)  over  the  proposed  action  in  the 
long  term.  Total  available  vegetation  would  reach 
234,816  AUMs  by  the  year  2024  under  this  alterna- 
tive. Also,  big  game  available  vegetation  would  in- 
crease from  the  current  18,409  AUMs  to  22,585 
AUMs.  This  would  be  a  23  percent  (4,176  AUMs) 
increase  in  available  vegetation.  This  increase 
would  be  considered  a  significantly  beneficial 
impact. 


VEGETATION  TYPES 

The  impacts  to  vegetation  types  would  be  similar 
to  those  discussed  under  the  proposed  action.  A 
major  difference  is  that  190,312  additional  acres  of 
sagebrush  would  be  treated  and  converted  to 
grasslands,  resulting  in  a  1 0  percent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  this  type. 

Management  actions  proposed  under  the  maxi- 
mizing livestock  alternative  would  produce  the 
same  adverse  impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  as  dis- 
cussed under  the  proposed  action.  Refer  to  this 
same  section  under  the  proposed  action  for  details. 
The  worst  case  analysis  used  to  analyze  impacts  to 
the  aspen  type  would  be  similar  to  that  discussed 
in  the  proposed  action,  where  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  aspen  stands,  and  therefore,  a  significant 
adverse  impact. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS 

Refer  to  the  proposed  action  for  a  discussion  of 
impacts  to  the  sensitive  plants  listed  in  Table  2-4. 
Since  there  would  be  an  additional  190,312  acres 
of  land  treated  (i.e.,  seeding,  sagebrush  control, 
prescribed  burning)  under  the  maximizing  livestock 
alternative,  there  would  be  a  greater  chance  for 
impact  to  these  species.  Therefore,  the  necessary 
botanical  clearances  for  land  treatments  would  be 
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even  more  critical  in  order  to  avoid  adverse  impacts 
to  these  plants. 

Fire  is  a  natural  part  of  the  sagebrush-grassland 
ecosystem,  so  prescribed  burning  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall  when  plants  are  dormant  is  not 
likely  to  result  in  an  impact  to  these  plants.  It  could, 
in  fact,  be  beneficial  in  releasing  the  plants  from 
suppression  by  the  big  sagebrush  overstory.  This 
beneficial  impact  would  be  enhanced  by  resting  the 
area  for  two  growing  seasons  after  burning  (see 
Chapter  1,'  Proposed  Action,  Grazing  Treatment 
section,  Treatment  6).  The  significance  of  this 
impact  is  unknown. 


CONCLUSION 

The  maximizing  livestock  alternative  and  the  pro- 
posed action  are  very  similar.  The  main  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  proposed  land  treat- 
ments. Under  the  maximizing  livestock  alternative 
there  would  be  a  190,312  acre  (75  percent)  in- 
crease in  land  treated  over  that  recommended  in 
the  proposed  action.  This  would  be  a  91  percent  in- 
crease over  present  production  in  the  short  term. 
Excluding  Wilderness  Study  Areas  there  would  be  a 
155,480  acre  (61  percent)  increase  in  land  treated 
over  that  in  the  proposed  action.  This  would  be  an 
86  percent  increase  over  present  production  in  the 
short  term.  The  conversion  of  poor  condition  big 
sagebrush  stands  to  productive  grassland  would 
result  in  a  significantly  beneficial  impact  to  produc- 
tion and  livestock  vegetation  condition. 

Impacts  to  vegetation  types  and  to  threatened 
and  endangered  species  would  be  very  similar  to 
those  under  the  proposed  action.  The  increased 
amount  of  land  proposed  for  treatment  would  re- 
quire additional  effort  to  ensure  the  survival  of  sen- 
sitive plants,  but  prescribed  burning  followed  by  two 
years  rest  from  grazing  could  be  beneficial  to  these 
plants. 

Degradation  of  the  riparian  vegetation  type  would 
continue  as  described  under  the  proposed  action, 
though  it  might  stabilize  in  some  areas  as  a  result 
of  some  of  the  management  actions  proposed. 
Livestock  would  continue  to  impact  riparian  areas 
as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  congregate  on  and 
overgraze  these  areas. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHORT-TERM  USE 
OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

See  the  proposed  action  for  a  comparison  of 
short-term  and  long-term  productivity.  The  main  dif- 
ference is  that  productivity  would  increase  in  the 


long  term  under  this  alternative  by  128,465  AUMs, 
or  120  percent  of  the  present  available  vegetation. 


WILDLIFE 

Impacts  to  wildlife  that  would  result  from  the  im- 
plementation of  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to 
those  identified  under  the  proposed  action  with  the 
exception  of  the  impacts  discussed  below. 

MULE  DEER 

Land  treatments  under  this  alternative  would  be 
more  extensive  than  under  the  proposed  action. 

Impacts  from  treatments  proposed  on  nine  allot- 
ments would  be  significantly  adverse  to  mule  deer 
(Table  3-18),  primarily  because  sagebrush  would  be 
removed  from  extensive  portions  of  their  winter 
ranges.  Deer  are  highly  dependent  on  browse  (pri- 
marily sagebrush)  during  the  critical  winter  period 
(USDI,  BLM,  Winnemucca  District  1979).  The  re- 
moval of  a  large  proportion  of  this  vegetation  would 
severely  hamper  their  ability  to  maintain  numbers 
through  this  season. 

Proposed  treatments  in  the  Alder  Creek  and 
Wilder-Bilk  Allotments  would  also  adversely  impact 
deer  on  their  spring  ranges.  Deer  prefer  to  forage 
on  areas  that  are  in  close  proximity  to  cover.  When 
sagebrush  is  removed  from  extensive  areas,  as  is 
proposed  in  these  two  allotments,  the  areas  treated 
would  not  be  as  attractive  to  deer.  Most  deer  use 
would  be  confined  to  the  periphery.  Use  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  area  treated  would  be  quite  limited. 
Deer  would  be  displaced  into  adjacent  habitat, 
which  would  increase  competition  and  stress.  Land 
treatments  of  this  size  would  have  the  potential  of 
reducing  the  condition  and  productivity  of  deer. 

As  a  result  of  the  land  treatments  proposed 
under  this  alternative,  it  is  expected  that  the  long- 
term  carrying  capacities  in  these  allotments  would 
be  reduced  by  154  deer  (Table  3-18). 

Cumulatively,  impacts  to  mule  deer  would  be  sig- 
nificantly adverse  under  full  implementation  of  this 
alternative.  Habitat  would  be  capable  of  supporting 
approximately  3,794  animals  in  the  long  term,  1,135 
fewer  than  the  existing  numbers. 

PRONGHORN  ANTELOPE 

Land  treatments  in  antelope  habitat  would  be 
considerably  more  extensive  than  in  the  proposed 
action. 

Treatments  proposed  for  the  Alder  Creek,  Wilder- 
Bilk,  Horse  Creek-Little  Horse  Creek  (Horse  Creek 
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TABLE  1-18 

LONG  TERM  IMPACTS  TO  BIG  GAME  FROM  LAND  TREATMENTS  PROPOSED 

UNDER  THE  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  ALTERNATIVE 

(In  Number  of  Animals)  a/ 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Al lotment 


Alder  Creek 


Coyote  Hills 

Jackson  Mountains- 
Desert  Valley- 
Blue  Mountain 

Happy  Creek- 
Deer  Creek 


Horse  Creek- 
Little  Horse  Creek 


Kings  River 


P-aiute    Meadows 


Pine    Forest 


Wilder-Bilk 


Estimated  Numbers        Seasonal  Use 
Prior  to  Land  Treatments        Areas 
Species  2024  Impacted 


Mule  Deer 

Mule  Deer 
Mule  Deer 

Mule  Deer 

Mule  Deer 

Mule  Deer 

Antelope 
Mule  Deer 

Antelope 
Mule  Deer 

Antelope 
Mule  Deer 

Antelope 


573 

33 

183 

98 

240 

453 

30 
466 

128 
386 

45 
473 

98 


Spring , 
Winter 

Winter 

Summer , , 
Winter 


Spring, 
Summer , 
Winter 

Winter 


Spring, 

Summer; 

Winter 

Winter 

Spring, 
Summer, 
Winter 
Winter 

Spring, 

Summer, 

Winter 

Winter 

Spring, 

Summer , 

Winter 

Winter 


Tmpact  to  Numbers      Long  Term 
From  Land  Treatments      Numbers 
(Percent)  b/        2024 


-25 

-25 
-3  c/ 

-9  d/ 

-22  e/ 

-25 

-10 
-10 

-10 
-25 

-25 
-10 

-10 


431 

25 
177 

89 

186 

344 

27 
419 

115 
•>90 

34 
426 

88 


a/  Land  treatments  proposed  for  allotments  not  listed  on  this  table  would  have  impacts  similar  to  the  proposed  action 

(see  Table  3-5). 
b/  -  =  adverse,  +  =  beneficial, 
c/  The  negative  3  percent  figure  results  from  spreading  over  the  entire  allotment  the  Desert  Valley  area  reduction  of 

25  percent  (6  deer). 
Al    Treatments  are  expected  to  have  a  severe  adverse  impact  on  the  Happy  Creek  portion  of  this  allotment.   The  carrying 

capacity  would  be  reduced  by  at  least  10  percent  (9  deer)  in  this  area,  which  would  be  a  reduction  of  approximately 

9  percent  over  the  entire  allotment, 
e/  Treatments  would  adversely  impact  mule  deer  in  the  Horse  Creek  portion  of  this  allotment  by  reducing  long-term  deer 

numbers  by  25  percent,  or  54  deer,  a  reduction  of  22  percent  allotment-wide. 

Source:   Based  on  estimates  made  by  BLM  biologists  using  available  data. 
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side)  and  Little  Owyhee  Allotments  would  improve 
the  quality  of  vegetation  on  antelope  summer 
ranges  by  increasing  the  percentage  of  native  forbs 
and  grasses  in  the  vegetation  community.  It  is  on 
their  summer  ranges  that  antelope  consume  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grasses  and  forbs  while  the 
vegetation  is  still  green  (Severson  and  May  1967). 
An  increase  in  the  abundance  of  succulent  vegeta- 
tion should  have  a  positive  effect  on  production 
and  survival  of  antelope  kids. 

Sagebrush  control  is  proposed  on  extensive 
areas  of  antelope  winter  ranges  on  the  Kings  River, 
Paiute  Meadows  and  Pine  Forest  Allotments.  The 
reduction  of  winter  forage  would  have  significant, 
long-term,  adverse  impacts  on  antelope.  Antelope 
would  be  displaced  to  adjacent  habitat.  Displace- 
ment and  stress  would  increase  mortality.  Winter 
forage  would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  pregnant 
does,  therefore  birth  rates  would  decrease.  The  re- 
duction of  carrying  capacities  during  the  winter  in 
these  allotments  would  depress  anticipated  popula- 
tion increases  in  the  long  term  by  10  to  15  percent 
(Table  3-18). 

Sagebrush  would  be  eliminated  on  one  kidding 
ground  in  the  Little  Owyhee  Allotment.  Sagebrush 
provides  important  cover  to  antelope  kids,  and  its 
removal  would  decrease  habitat  quality.  It  is  not 
known  to  what  degree  this  would  affect  antelope 
numbers,  but  no  doubt  it  would  partially  offset  the 
anticipated  increases  in  this  allotment  resulting 
from  improved  summer  range  condition. 

The  overall  impact  of  this  alternative  would  be 
significantly  beneficial  to  antelope.  Antelope  habitat 
would  support  approximately  1,012  animals  in  the 
long  term  which  is  about  15  percent  or  157  more 
animals  than  existing  numbers.  Reasonable  num- 
bers, however,  would  not  be  reached  on  five  allot- 
ments in  the  long  term. 


BIGHORN  SHEEP 

Impacts  to  bighorn  sheep  under  this  alternative 
would  be  very  similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Controlled  burns  would  be  conducted,  in  addition 
to  other  land  treatments,  in  the  Jackson  Mountain- 
Desert  Valley-Blue  Mountain  Allotment  (Jackson 
Mountain  and  Desert  Valley  portions).  Controlled 
burns  would  increase  the  abundance  of  native 
grasses  and  forbs  which  would  improve  the  quality 
of  bighorn  sheep  habitat. 

Overall,  this  alternative  would  be  significant  and 
beneficial  to  bighorn  sheep.  Potential  habitat  would 
be  capable  of  supporting  about  the  same  number 
of  bighorns  as  identified  in  the  proposed  action,  ap- 
proximately 750  animals. 


SAGE  GROUSE 

Impacts  to  sage  grouse  would  be  the  same  as 
discussed  in  the  proposed  action. 


CALIFORNIA  QUAIL 

Impacts  to  quail  would  be  similar  to  those  dis- 
cussed in  the  proposed  action. 

NONGAME  BIRDS 

Shrub  cover  and  structural  diversity  would  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  in  the  areas  treated.  The  carrying 
capacities  for  nongame  birds  closely  associated 
with  sagebrush,  e.g.,  Brewer's  sparrows,  sage  spar- 
rows, and  sage  thrashers,  would  be  reduced.  This 
would  be  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  these 
species  in  that  population  levels  would  decline. 

Impacts  to  nongame  birds  in  the  untreated  areas 
would  generally  be  significantly  beneficial,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  proposed  action. 

CONCLUSION 

Impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative  would  be 
significantly  beneficial  to  wildlife  in  general,  but 
would  be  significantly  adverse  to  mule  deer.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  alternative  would  result  in  an  ap- 
proximate decrease  of  1, 135  deer.  Antelope  would 
increase  by  157  animals.  Land  treatments  pro- 
posed will  have  a  suppressing  effect  on  future  ante- 
lope population  increases  in  four  allotments.  Im- 
pacts to  bighorn  sheep,  sage  grouse  and  quail 
would  be  the  same  as  under  the  proposed  action. 

Impacts  from  land  treatments  to  nongame  birds 
that  are  dependent  upon  sagebrush  communities 
would  be  adverse.  Impacts  to  nongame  birds  on 
the  areas  proposed  for  no  land  treatments  would 
be  significantly  beneficial  and  would  allow  for  popu- 
lation increases  and  increases  in  species  diversity 
in  the  long  term  (2024). 


AQUATIC  HABITAT 


The  impact  analysis  for  this  alternative  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  written  for  the  proposed  action. 
The  only  difference  is  the  fact  that  Onion  Valley 
Reservoir  would  not  be  fenced  from  livestock  use 
and  therefore  would  not  be  impacted. 
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CONCLUSION 


CONCLUSION 


The  maximizing  livestock  alternative  would  gener- 
ally have  a  significantly  adverse  impact  on  streams 
in  the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area.  It  would 
maintain  9  streams  in  good  to  excellent  condition 
and  cause  52  streams  to  remain  in  fair  or  poor  con- 
dition. Of  these  61  streams  only  20  are  protectable 
by  BLM.  Three  of  the  20  streams  will  be  maintained 
in  good  to  excellent  condition  which  is  a  significant- 
ly beneficial  impact.  However,  17  of  the  20  protec- 
table streams  will  be  maintained  in  fair  to  poor  con- 
dition which  is  a  significantly  adverse  impact. 


WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 


IMPACTS 

Under  this  alternative  horse  and  burro  numbers 
would  be  reduced  from  2,495  to  386.  The  impacts 
to  wild  horses  and  burros  would  be  the  same  as 
those  discussed  in  the  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action, 
Wild  Horse  and  Burro  section. 


CONCLUSION 

This  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  pro- 
posed action. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


The  additional  grazing  improvements  proposed 
under  this  alternative  may  cause  significantly  ad- 
verse impacts  depending  on  the  type  and  location. 
Recommended  improvements  are  additional 
fences,  more  sagebrush  control,  a  water  trough  and 
a  cattleguard  (See  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action, 
Visual  Resources,  for  further  explanation). 

Table  3-7  gives  the  changes  in  VRM  class  by  al- 
lotment for  this  alternative.  An  additional  26,000 
acres  in  a  Class  IV  area  would  receive  sagebrush 
control  as  would  an  extra  4,480  acres  in  a  Class  II 
area.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  4,480 
acres  would  be  near  Onion  Valley  Reservoir,  a  pop- 
ular recreation  area,  and  they  would  be  easily  seen 
by  visitors.  This  would  have  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  for  the  two  to  four  years  it  would  take  for 
the  vegetation  to  grow  back.  The  remaining  1,440 
acres  of  Class  II  quality  are  located  in  an  area  that 
is  seldom  seen. 

Thirty-one  extra  miles  of  fence  would  also  be 
constructed~two  miles  in  a  Class  III  area  and  the 
remainder  in  a  Class  IV  area.  The  additional  cattle- 
guard  and  water  trough  are  also  in  a  Class  IV  area. 


Seven-hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  sagebrush 
control  near  Onion  Valley  Reservoir  may  have  an 
adverse  impact  because  of  the  heavy  recreation 
use  in  the  area.  In  Class  II  and  III  areas,  42,954 
acres  of  seedings  have  the  potential  to  exceed  the 
visual  resource  contrast  ratings. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Adverse  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  under 
the  proposed  action,  except  that  long-term  live- 
stock trampling  damage  would  occur  at  an  in- 
creased rate.  Also,  there  would  be  additional  poten- 
tial impacts  from  fence  lines,  burning,  spraying,  and 
seeding  (see  Table  3-19  and  Appendix  I  Section  2). 
A  total  of  55  known  sites  could  be  impacted  by  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  livestock  support  facil- 
ities. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  2.5  mile  segment  of 
the  Applegate-Lassen  Trail  which  is  included  in  the 
National  Register  listing  of  the  trail  would  be  ex- 
posed to  very  slight  amounts  of  trampling  damage. 
However,  because  modern  vehicular  travel  has 
eradicated  traces  of  the  original  trail  in  this  area,  no 
significantly  adverse  impacts  should  occur. 

CONCLUSION 

Adverse  impacts  due  to  livestock  and  wild  horse 
grazing  would  continue  increasing  in  the  long  term. 
A  total  of  55  known  sites  could  be  impacted  by 
construction  of  the  proposed  livestock  support  facil- 
ities. 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 

Mitigating  measures  would  be  the  same  as  under 
the  proposed  action. 


RECREATION 


This  alternative  would  adversely  affect  fishing  at 
Onion  Valley  Reservoir  because  of  the  deterioration 
of  water  quality  and  shoreline  vegetation  caused  by 
additional  livestock  traffic  and  waste  materials.  The 
Recreation  section  of  the  proposed  action  alterna- 
tive discusses  this  deterioration  while  the  no  action 
alternative  discusses  the  impacts  caused  by  this  al- 
ternative. 

Hunting  would  decrease  from  9,083  visitor  days 
to  8,233  visitor  days  with  the  reduction  of  available 
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vegetation  for  big  game.  This  would  be  offset  by  an 
increase  in  upland  game  hunting  of  1,348  visitor 
days  for  a  net  gain  of  498  visitor  days.  Big  game 
hunting  would  be  adversely  impacted  since  only  75 
percent  of  the  1979  applicants  received  permits 
and  an  expected  increase  in  hunting  demand  (BLM 
projection)  would  not  be  met.  While  upland  game 
numbers  would  increase  (14  percent),  they  would 
not  equal  the  average  projected  recreation  increase 
of  10  percent  every  five  years  and  would  thus  be 
adversely  impacted. 

The  establishment  of  an  HMA  on  the  Owyhee 
Desert  would  have  little  effect  on  the  Owyhee 
Desert  and  would  not  be  considered  significant. 
See  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Recreation  sec- 
tion for  more  information. 


CONCLUSION 

Fishing  would  be  adversely  impacted  in  the 
streams  and  reservoirs.  The  recreation  opportunity 
for  hunting  would  be  adversely  impacted  by  not 
meeting  the  demand.  The  HMA  would  have  no 
impact. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


IMPACTS 

Under  this  alternative,  livestock  grazing  would  be 
reduced  initially  (1982)  from  192,073  AUMs  to 
101,888  AUMs  and  would  then  increase  to  228,092 
AUMs  over  the  long  term  (2024).  Refer  to  Table  1- 
14  for  the  adjustment  proposed  for  each  allotment. 
The  initial  reduction  would  be  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact.  The  long-term  increase  would  be  a 
significantly  beneficial  impact  since  the  increase 
would  be  greater  than  10  percent.  The  impacts  of 
this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  proposed  action.  The  only  difference 
would  be  the  increased  amount  of  vegetation  that 
would  be  available  due  to  the  seedings  and  land 
treatments  proposed  in  this  alternative.  (Refer  to 
Tables  1-15  and  1-16).  There  would  also  be  an  in- 
creased amount  of  supervision  required  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  opera- 
tor due  to  the  land  treatments  and  seedings,  which 
require  individual  rest  periods  and  close  supervision 
of  utilization. 


(2024).  Over  the  long  term  calf  and  lamb  crops 
would  increase  by  as  high  as  14  percent,  weaning 
weights  would  increase  from  1  to  25  pounds. 


WILDERNESS  POTENTIAL 


Of  the  land  treatments  proposed  (Table  3-9) 
under  this  alternative,  those  vegetation  manipula- 
tions of  seeding,  sagebrush  control  and  burnings 
would  create  visual  impacts  on  the  proposed 
WSAs.  Line,  color,  form  and  texture  changes 
caused  by  seedings,  sagebrush  control  and  burning 
create  maximum  contrasts  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  of  the  areas.  Such  contrasts 
are  substantially  noticeable,  distracting  from  the 
naturalness  of  the  areas  and  indicating  the  perma- 
nent presence  of  man.  All  three  types  of  land  treat- 
ments are  so  apparent  that  the  proposed  WSA's 
wilderness  suitability  would  be  adversely  impaired. 

SUMMARY 

Land  treatments  would  significantly  and  adverse- 
ly impact  six  of  the  ten  areas  recommended  for 
WSAs  (Table  3-9).  The  six  WSAs  are  located  within 
seven  grazing  allotments:  Alder  Creek,  Happy 
Creek,  Jackson  Mountains,  Kings  River,  Horse 
Creek,  Paiute  Meadows  and  Pine  Forest.  (See 
Chapter  1,  Range  Facilities  and  Land  Treatments  - 
Maximizing  Livestock  Alternative  Map  and  Chapter 
2,  Wilderness  Inventory  Categories  Map  for  loca- 
tions.) 

MITIGATING  MEASURES 

All  land  treatments  with  potential  to  adversely 
impair  the  wilderness  suitability  for  the  identified  six 
WSAs  would  be  deleted.  This  mitigating  measure 
would  eliminate  all  residual  adverse  impacts. 

CONCLUSION 

As  no  land  treatments  would  be  permitted,  then 
no  adverse  impacts  would  occur  to  the  WSAs  to 
impair  their  wilderness  suitability. 


ECONOMICS 


CONCLUSION 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  reduced  initially 
(1982)  from  192,073  AUMs  to  101,889  and  would 
increase  to  228,092  AUMs  over  the  long  term 


This  section  analyzes  the  economic  impacts  of 
the  maximizing  livestock  alternative.  The  analysis 
will  discuss  direct  impacts  on  ranch  output,  income, 
employment,  and  wealth;  construction  income  and 
employment;  government  income  and  employment; 
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wildlife  and  recreation-related  income  and  employ- 
ment and  local  government  revenues.  Indirect  im- 
pacts, affecting  the  EIS  area  economy  as  a  whole, 
will  also  be  discussed. 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCH  OUTPUT 

Initially,  impacts  on  ranch-related  output,  income 
and  employment  would  be  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  proposed  action  because  the  allocation  of 
vegetation  differs  by  only  199  AUMs  between  the 
two  alternatives.  The  figures  presented  in  Table  3- 
20  for  impacts  on  ranches  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed action  would  also*  apply  to  the  initial  impacts 
expected  under  the  maximizing  livestock  alterna- 
tive. 

In  the  long  term  the  maximizing  livestock  alterna- 
tive would  result  in  an  increase  in  BLM  AUMs  of  19 
percent  over  three-year  average  licensed  use  and 
one  percent  over  active  preference  (see  Table  3- 
20).  The  period-of-use  would  be  the  same  as  that 
in  the  proposed  action  (one  less  month  of  spring 
use  on  BLM  land  with  one  additional  month  of  fall 
grazing).  Although  this  alternative  would  result  in  a 
greater  number  of  available  BLM  AUMs  than  the 
proposed  action  in  the  long  term,  the  impacts  on 
ranch-related  output,  income  and  employment 
would  vary  only  slightly  from  the  proposed  action 
due  to  the  restriction  on  herd  size  caused  by  the 
period-of-use  adjustment. 

In  the  long  term,  the  computer  models  indicate 
that  ranches  with  Forest  Service  permits  would 
substitute  less  expensive  BLM  AUMs  ($1.89/AUM 
at  1978  prices)  for  more  expensive  Forest  Service 
AUMs  (S1.98/AUM  at  1978  prices).  This  substitu- 
tion would  enable  ranchers  with  Forest  Service  per- 
mits to  utilize  all  the  available  BLM  AUMs  (see 
Table  3-20).  Their  overall  use  of  federal  AUMs, 
however,  would  still  be  limited  by  the  herd  size  they 
could  support  on  their  base  property. 

The  long-term  impact  would,  in  effect,  represent 
a  37  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  BLM 
AUMs  used  from  three-year  average  licensed  use. 
The  only  difference  in  costs  to  ranchers  between 
the  proposed  action  and  the  maximizing  livestock 
alternative,  in  the  long  term,  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  the  additional  BLM  AUMs  that  could 
be  substituted  for  Forest  Service  AUMs  in  the  maxi- 
mizing livestock  alternative.  This  difference 
amounts  to  only  $850. 

The  change  in  ranch  output  would  be  a  decline 
of  $1.6  million  per  year  (16  percent  of  existing 
sales).  The  overall  impact  on  sales  in  the  county 
would  also  be  similar  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
action.  County  sales  would  be  reduced  by  $2.6  mil- 
lion per  year  (1 .3  percent  of  1 978  sales). 


IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 


Ranch-related  Income 

Initial  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
proposed  action  for  the  reasons  discussed  in  the 
previous  section.  Long-term  impacts  would  include 
a  reduction  in  ranch  labor  income  of  $0.2  million 
(1 7  percent)  and  an  increase  in  net  losses  to  ranch 
proprietors  of  $0.7  million  (22  percent  over  existing 
conditions).  The  overall  impacts  to  Humboldt 
County  would  also  be  similar  to  the  proposed 
action.  Income  earned  in  the  county  would  decline 
by  $0.3  million  (0.7  percent  of  1978  income).  These 
impacts  would  be  significant  and  adverse  to  ranch 
proprietors  and  to  the  county's  livestock  industry. 


CONSTRUCTION-RELATED  INCOME 

This  impact  would  be  about  forty  percent  greater 
than  that  of  the  proposed  action  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  livestock  support  facilities  that  would  be 
expected  under  this  alternative.  The  cost  of  support 
facilities  that  would  be  completed  by  private  con- 
tractors is  estimated  at  $13.9  million,  $4.1  million 
more  than  the  proposed  action.  If  past  trends  con- 
tinue into  the  future,  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  contracting  would  be  by  local  firms.  Assuming 
that  manpower  and  funding  would  be  available,  the 
support  facilities  would  be  constructed  during  the 
seven-year  period  from  1982  to  1989.  If  construc- 
tion costs  are  spread  evenly  through  the  period 
they  would  result  in  an  increase  of  $0.3  million  per 
year  in  revenue  to  the  local  construction  industry  (in 
terms  of  1978  dollars).  The  overall  impact  on  sales 
and  income  within  the  Humboldt  County  economy 
would  be  an  increase  of  $0.6  million  per  year  in 
total  sales  (0.3  percent  of  total  sales  in  the  county 
for  1978)  and  an  increase  of  $0.1  million  per  year 
in  total  county  income  (0.2  percent  of  total  labor 
and  proprietors'  income  in  1978).  These  impacts 
would  not  represent  significant  impacts  to  the  local 
construction  industry.  No  construction-related  im- 
pacts would  be  expected  from  this  alternative  in  the 
long  term. 

GOVERNMENT-RELATED  INCOME 

The  impact  would  be  identical  to  the  proposed 
action.  The  overall  increase  in  income  would  be 
$0.1  million,  which  does  not  represent  a  significant 
impact. 
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WILDLIFE-  AND  RECREATION-RELATED 
INCOME 

No  impact  on  wildlife  populations  would  be  ex- 
pected initially.  In  the  long  term  this  alternative 
would  cause  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  mule 
deer  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  antelope, 
quail  and  sage  grouse  (see  Chapter  3,  Maximizing 
Livestock  Alternative,  Wildlife  section).  The  change 
in  these  populations  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
hunter  days  which  in  turn  would  cause  an  increase 
in  hunting-related  expenditures  in  the  county. 

Hunter  days  would  not  be  affected  in  the  short 
term  because  of  an  insufficient  time  period  in  which 
to  allow  habitat  quality  to  respond.  In  the  long  term 
hunting  would  increase  by  498  days  per  year.  The 
change  in  expenditures  associated  with  this  in- 
crease would  be  $1 1 ,000  per  year.  Indirect  impacts 
would  result  in  an  overall  increase  in  Humboldt 
County  sales  of  $17,000  per  year.  The  change  in 
hunter  days  would  cause  an  annual  increase  in 
income  to  Humboldt  County  of  $3,000  per  year. 
This  change  is  less  than  that  of  the  proposed 
action  because  there  would  not  be  an  increase  in 
recreational  use  of  the  Onion  Valley-Blue  Lakes 
area.  Overall  the  impact  of  this  alternative  would 
not  be  significant. 

CONCLUSION  OF  IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 

Table  3-21  indicates  the  maximizing  livestock  al- 
ternative is  expected  to  impact  revenue  and  income 
in  the  directly  affected  sectors  of  the  county  and 
the  county  economy  as  a  whole.  The  initial  impacts 
on  revenue  and  income  are  slightly  less  than  those 
of  the  proposed  action  but  the  general  magnitudes 
of  the  impacts  are  the  same.  The  initial  reduction  in 
revenue,  $3.1  million  per  year,  represents  1.6  per- 
cent of  1978  sales  in  the  county.  The  short-term 
decline  in  income  of  $0.3  million  per  year  repre- 
sents 0.6  percent  of  the  1978  income.  These  im- 
pacts would  be  significant  and  adverse  to  the  EIS 
area  ranchers,  the  county's  livestock  industry  and 
the  county  economy  considered  as  a  whole. 

In  the  long  term  the  impacts  of  this  alternative 
would  be  slightly  greater  than  the  long  term  im- 
pacts of  the  proposed  action.  In  comparison  with 
the  initial  impacts  of  this  alternative,  sales  within 
the  county  would  improve  while  income  would  de- 
cline. However,  long-term  impacts  would  remain 
below  the  existing  situation.  In  the  long  term  sales 
would  decline  by  $2.6  million  per  year  (1 .3  percent) 
from  the  1978  level,  while  income  would  decline  by 
$0.3  million  per  year  (0.7  percent  of  1978  income). 
The  long-term  impacts  would  continue  to  represent 
significant  adverse  impacts  to  the  permittees,  the 
county  livestock  industry  and  the  county  economy 
overall. 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHER  WEALTH 

Initially  impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  proposed 
action.  The  proposed  allocation  of  AUMs  to  live- 
stock is  101,888  AUMs,  199  AUMs  more  than  that 
of  the  proposed  action.  This  allocation  would 
reduce  rancher  wealth  by  $6.2  million,  55  percent 
of  the  total  value  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs  to 
rancher  wealth.  The  reduction  in  rancher  wealth 
would  be  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  EIS  area 
permittees. 

In  the  long  term,  the  maximizing  livestock  alterna- 
tive would  result  in  a  slight  increase  in  rancher 
wealth  over  existing  conditions.  The  long  term  allo- 
cation of  available  vegetation  to  livestock  would  be 
228,092  AUMs  which  is  2,235  AUMs  more  than  ex- 
isting active  preference  and  37,409  AUMs  more 
than  the  long-term  allocation  of  available  vegetation 
to  livestock  under  the  proposed  action.  The  in- 
crease in  AUMs  would  increase  rancher  wealth  by 
$0.2  million,  a  one  percent  increase  in  the  value 
contributed  by  BLM  AUMs  to  rancher  wealth  under 
existing  conditions.  This  increase  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant. 


IMPACTS  TO  TAX  REVENUES 

The  initial  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  proposed  acton  because  of  similar  impacts  on 
the  number  of  BLM  AUMs  licensed  and  on  gross 
sales  in  the  county.  The  reduction  of  revenues  to 
the  county  government  of  $0.03  million  represents 
0.3  percent  of  county  government  resources  for  FY 
1 979.  This  impact  would  not  be  significant. 

Long-term  impacts  would  also  vary  only  slightly 
from  those  caused  by  the  proposed  action  due  to 
the  similarity  between  the  two  alternatives  in  AUMs 
used  in  county  sales.  The  reduction  in  county  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  $0.02  million,  which 
represents  0.3  percent  of  county  government  re- 
sources in  F.Y.  1979.  This  impact  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant. 


IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


Ranch-related  Employment 

Both  the  initial  and  long-term  impacts  would  be 
similar  to  the  proposed  action  because  the  change 
in  livestock  sales  (the  basis  for  estimating  employ- 
ment impacts)  is  similar  in  the  two  alternatives. 
Ranch-related  employment  would  decline  by  80  full- 
time  positions  initially.  This  loss  represents  18  per- 
cent of  1978  employment  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
The  overall  decline  in  employment  in  the  county  ini- 
tially would  be  102  persons,  2.6  percent  of  1978 
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employment.  Long-term  impacts  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  56  ranch-related  positions,  13  percent  of 
1978  agricultural  employment,  and  72  positions 
county-wide  (1.9  percent  of  total  county  employ- 
ment). These  impacts  would  be  significant  and  ad- 
verse to  the  county's  livestock  industry. 

Construction-related  Employment 

In  the  short  term  the  estimated  increase  in  reve- 
nue to  the  local  construction  industry  of  $0.3  million 
per  year  would  result  in  the  employment  of  1 0  addi- 
tional employees  (4.5  percent  of  1978  employment 
in  the  county's  construction  sector).  Three  addition- 
al people  would  be  hired  through  indirect  impacts. 
These  impacts  would  not  be  significant  to  the  coun- 
ty's construction  industry.  No  change  in  construc- 
tion-related employment  would  be  expected  from 
this  alternative  in  the  long  term  because  livestock 
support  facilities  would  be  expected  to  be  complet- 
ed by  1989. 

Government-related  Employment 

The  impact  on  federal  government  employment 
would  also  be  similar  to  the  proposed  action.  Gov- 
ernment manpower  requirements  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  two  alternatives  would  be  identical.  In 
the  short  term  government  employee  numbers 
would  increase  by  six  persons,  which  represents 
4.8  percent  of  1978  federal  employment  in  the 
county.  The  increase  in  employment  would  not  be 
significant.  Long-term  impacts  are  unknown. 

Wildlife-  and  Recreation-related  Employment 

No  additional  employment  would  be  expected 
from  the  increase  in  hunter  days. 

CONCLUSION  OF  IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Table  3-22  shows  the  impacts  to  employment 
caused  by  implementation  of  the  maximizing  live- 
stock alternative.  The  initial  impact  would  be  a  de- 
cline of  82  full  time  jobs  (1.9  percent  of  employ- 
ment in  the  county  in  1978).  The  decline  would 
have  the  potential  to  raise  the  unemployment  rate 
from  3.4  percent  to  5.3  percent.  The  initial  decline 
in  employment  would  represent  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact  to  the  livestock  industry  and  to  the 
Humboldt  County  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  long-term  employment  impacts  represent  a 
slight  improvement  from  the  initial,  but  remain 
below,  existing  conditions.  The  long-term  loss  of  72 
jobs  represents  1.6  percent  of  1978  employment. 
This  loss  could  result  in  an  increase  in  unemploy- 


ment from  the  1978  rate  of  3.4  percent  to  5.0  per- 
cent. The  long-term  impacts  would  continue  to  be 
significant  and  adverse  to  the  county  livestock  in- 
dustry and  to  Humboldt  County. 

IMPACTS  FROM  EXCLUSION  OF  LIVESTOCK 
SUPPORT  FACILITIES  IN  WILDERNESS 
STUDY  AREAS 

In  a  worst  case  analysis,  elimination  of  proposals 
to  construct  livestock  support  facilities  in  areas  des- 
ignated as  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  would 
reduce  the  projected  increase  in  vegetation  allo- 
cated to  livestock  by  5,284  AUMs.  This  decline 
would  not  be  significant  because  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  unused  BLM  AUMs  indicated  in  Table  3-20. 
Rancher  wealth  would  decline  by  $260,000,  two 
percent  of  the  value  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs. 
This  impact  would  not  be  significant.  Elimination  of 
livestock  support  facilities  in  WSAs  would  reduce 
the  increase  in  revenue  received  by  local  construc- 
tion industries.  The  reduction  is  estimated  at 
$16,000  per  year,  an  impact  which  would  not  be 
significant. 


SUMMARY  OF  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK 
ALTERNATIVE 

Table  3-23  summarizes  the  economic  impacts  of 
the  maximizing  livestock  alternative.  In  general 
these  impacts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  proposed 
action.  Initially  county  sales  would  decline  by  $3. 1 
million  per  year,  1.6  percent  of  1978  sales.  Total 
income  in  the  county  would  be  reduced  by  $0.3  mil- 
lion per  year,  0.6  percent  of  total  labor  and  propri- 
etors' income  for  1978.  The  alternative  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  82  full  time  jobs,  1.9  percent  of  em- 
ployment in  the  county  for  1978;  cause  a  decline  in 
rancher  wealth  of  $6. 1  million,  55  percent  of  the 
value  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs  to  the  wealth  of 
ranchers;  and  reduce  the  revenues  collected  by  the 
Humboldt  County  government  by  $0.03  million  per 
year,  0.5  percent  of  the  total  resources  available  for 
fiscal  year  1979. 

This  alternative  would  have  the  same  potential  to 
cause  destabilization  of  the  county's  economy  as 
the  proposed  action  because  of  its  impact  on  the 
economic  base.  The  decline  in  livestock  sales 
would  reduce  the  contribution  of  the  agricultural 
sector  to  the  county's  economic  base,  causing  an 
increased  dependence  on  the  less  stable  tourism 
and  mining  sectors.  The  initial  impacts  of  the  maxi- 
mizing livestock  alternative  would  be  significant  and 
adverse  to  the  county's  livestock  industry  and  the 
local  economy  considered  as  a  whole. 

Long-term  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those 
caused  by  the  proposed  action  in  all  areas  except 
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in  rancher  wealth.  In  comparison  with  the  initial  im- 
pacts of  this  alternative  there  would  be  generally 
some  improvement,  except  in  overall  county 
income  which,  in  the  long  term,  would  not  benefit 
from  the  activity  in  the  construction  sector  in  the 
short  term.  Total  sales  in  the  county  would  remain 
$2.6  million  per  year  (1.3  percent  of  1978  sales) 
below  1978  sales.  Total  income  earned  within  the 
county  would  decline  from  even  the  short-term 
impact,  due  to  the  absence  of  activity  within  the 
construction  sector.  Total  income  would  decline  by 
slightly  more  than  $0.3  million  per  year  (0.7  percent 
of  total  income  in  1978).  Employment  would  remain 
at  72  full-time  positions  (1.6  percent  of  the  1978 
total)  below  the  1978  level,  while  county  revenues 
would  improve  slightly  from  the  short  term  but 
would  represent  an  $0.02  million  per  year  decline 
from  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1 979. 

The  only  area  which  improves  from  the  existing 
situation  is  the  level  of  rancher  wealth.  The  in- 
crease in  available  BLM  AUMs  over  active  prefer- 
ences would  cause  an  increase  of  $0.2  million  (one 
percent  of  the  1978  total)  in  the  value  that  BLM 
AUMs  contribute  to  rancher  wealth.  Overall,  the 
long-term  impact  of  the  maximizing  livestock  alter- 
native would  continue  to  represent  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  the  county  livestock  industry  and 
to  the  county  economy  as  a  whole. 


SOCIAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHING  COMMUNITY 

The  initial  reaction  of  resource  area  ranchers  to 
an  alternative  maximizing  livestock  is  highly  favora- 
ble. However,  unless  a  rancher  is  able  to  compen- 
sate for  the  change  in  period-of-use,  that  reaction 
is  likely  to  shift.  Short-term  impacts  from  this  alter- 
native would  be  similar  to  those  cited  under  the 
proposed  action. 

If  operators  are  able  to  adapt  to  the  change  in 
period-of-use  by  finding  alternate  feed  sources, 
beneficial  impacts  would  result  due  to  long-term  in- 
creases in  AUMs.  Increased  access  to  public  lands 
and  restored  base  property  values  would  enhance 
a  rancher's  ability  to  maintain  his  preferred  lifestyle. 
The  majority  of  ranchers  interviewed,  however,  had 
difficulty  appreciating  benefits  due  to  materialize  25 
to  35  years  down  the  road.  Few  of  them  seemed 
confident  they  could  hold  out  long  enough  to  real- 
ize them. 


REGIONAL  IMPACTS 

Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the 
proposed  action. 


STATE  AND  NATIONAL  IMPACTS 

Of  all  alternatives  examined,  the  maximizing  live- 
stock alternative  would  produce  the  most  adverse 
impacts  to  the  perceptual,  recreational  and  viewing 
experiences  of  wild  horse  and  wildlife  groups.  Im- 
pacts would  be  similar  to  those  outlined  under  the 
proposed  action,  although  slightly  more  adverse  in 
character  due  to  loss  of  sage  grouse  habitat. 

CONCLUSION 

Short-term  impacts  to  the  ranching  community 
would  be  significantly  adverse  and  similar  to  those 
identified  in  the  proposed  action.  Assuming  they 
could  adjust  to  the  change  in  period-of-use,  howev- 
er, ranchers  would  be  in  a  position  to  experience 
long-term  beneficial  impacts  under  this  alternative. 
Long-term  increases  in  available  AUMs  would  allow 
ranchers  to  strengthen  their  economic  situation  and 
thus  maintain  their  preferred  lifestyle. 

Regional  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  iden- 
tified in  the  proposed  action. 

Impacts  to  wild  horse  and  recreation  groups 
would  be  similar  to  those  identified  in  the  proposed 
action,  with  additional  adverse  impacts  because  of 
anticipated  deterioration  of  sage  grouse  habitat. 


LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/ 
MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND 
BURRO  ALTERNATIVE 

SOILS 

IMPACTS 

This  alternative  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
proposed  action  with  the  exception  that  24,936 
acres  of  sagebrush  control  would  be  omitted.  The 
overall  long-term  sediment  yield  would  change  from 
1.11  to  .97  tons/acre/year  (Table  3-1).  Sediment 
yields  were  determined  using  Phase  I  Inventory 
data  of  the  Watershed  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment System  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Inter- 
agency Committee  method  (Pacific  Southwest  Inter- 
agency Committee  1968,  and  Appendix  E,  Sections 
1  and  2). 

In  conclusion  this  value  is  below  the  allowable  3- 
5  tons/acre/year  sediment  yield  as  established  by 
SCS;  therefore,  this  alternative  would  have  no  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  soil  resource. 
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WATER  RESOURCES 


WATER  QUANTITY 

This  alternative  would  result  in  the  consumption 
of  about  156  acre  feet  of  water  annually  by  live- 
stock, wild  horses,  deer,  antelope  and  bighorn 
sheep  (see  Table  3-2).  In  conclusion  this  amounts 
to  .05  percent  of  the  total  runoff  from  the  resource 
area,  which  is  not  considered  a  significant  impact 
on  the  water  resource. 


WATER  QUALITY 

This  action  would  approximate  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  action  on  water  quality. 

In  conclusion,  continued  grazing  along  Paradise- 
Denio  EIS  streams  is  expected  to  cause  fourteen 
streams  to  exceed  water  temperature  criteria  for 
coldwater  aquatic  life  set  by  the  state  of  Nevada. 
Thirteen  streams  would  exceed  turbidity  criteria  for 
coldwater  aquatic  life  and  five  streams  would 
exceed  criteria  for  bathing  and  water  contact 
sports.  These  impacts  are  considered  significant 
and  adverse.  The  water  quality  values  and  the 
number  of  streams  exceeding  criteria  are  expected 
to  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The  current  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  1979  water  quality  survey  for 
the  Paradise-Denio  EIS  area  conducted  by  BLM. 


Herd  use  areas  would  also  show  improvements 
in  condition  and  trend  since  they  would  be  grazed 
at  moderate  levels  and  would  receive  the  other 
management  actions  recommended  under  the  pro- 
posed action.  However,  there  might  be  some  over- 
grazing of  certain  key  grass  species  due  to  diet 
overlap  of  horses  and  livestock. 


Vegetation  Production 

Improvements  in  vegetation  production  would  be 
similar  to  those  expected  for  the  proposed  action. 
An  important  difference  would  be  the  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  fencing  and  big  sagebrush  control 
carried  out  in  herd  management  areas.  Fencing 
would  be  reduced  by  39  miles  and  over  54,530 
acres  would  not  receive  the  treatments  recom- 
mended under  the  proposed  action  (Table  1-19).  In 
addition,  another  5,844  acres  in  the  proposed 
WSAs  would  not  be  treated  if  the  WSAs  are  ap- 
proved for  Wilderness  Areas  by  Congress.  Howev- 
er, long-term  vegetation  production  would  rise  from 
the  current  95,240  AUMs  to  167,523  AUMs,  a  76 
percent  (72,283  AUM)  increase.  These  increases 
would  be  considered  a  significantly  beneficial 
impact.  Also  big  game  available  vegetation  would 
increase  from  the  current  18,409  AUMs  to  22,443 
AUMs.  This  would  be  a  22  percent  (4,034  AUMs) 
increase  in  available  vegetation. 


VEGETATION 


IMPACTS 

This  alternative  is  a  combination  of  portions  of 
the  proposed  action  and  the  no  livestock  grazing 
alternative.  The  wild  horse  and  burro  allocations  in 
herd  use  and  herd  management  areas  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  no  livestock  grazing  alterna- 
tive. Allocations  to  livestock,  on  the  other  hand, 
parallel  those  in  the  proposed  action,  except  in  al- 
lotments used  by  horses  and  burros. 

Livestock  Vegetation  Condition 

The  same  significant  beneficial,  long-term  (2024) 
impacts  to  vegetation  condition  as  predicted  in  the 
proposed  action  could  be  expected  under  this  alter- 
native. There  would  be  a  13  percent  improvement 
in  livestock  vegetation  condition.  Allotments  used 
by  horses  yearlong  at  moderate  levels  would  be  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  the  same  trend  and  condi- 
tion changes  as  if  they  were  grazed  by  livestock 
under  the  proposed  action. 


Vegetation  Types 

The  impacts  to  vegetation  types  would  be  similar 
to  those  discussed  under  the  proposed  action.  One 
difference  is  that  54,530  fewer  acres  of  sagebrush 
would  be  treated  and  converted  to  grassland.  This 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  grass- 
land type  from  the  present  two  percent  to  seven 
percent. 

Adverse  impacts  on  the  riparian  and  aspen  types 
would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  under  the  pro- 
posed action  for  livestock  use  and  the  no  livestock 
grazing  alternative  for  wild  horse  and  burro  use  in 
herd  management  areas.  In  general,  livestock 
would  continue  to  impact  riparian  areas  and  aspen 
stands  by  congregating  in  and  overgrazing  these 
areas  and  by  reducing  aspen  regeneration.  This 
would  also  be  true  in  herd  use  areas  grazed  by 
both  livestock  and  horses.  Horse  and  burro  use 
only  (no  livestock)  in  the  herd  management  areas 
would  result  in  significantly  beneficial  impacts  since 
horses  do  not  concentrate  in  the  aspen  and  ripar- 
ian types  as  livestock  do.  See  the  Chapter  3,  Pro- 
posed Action  and  No  Livestock  Grazing  Alternative, 
Vegetation  sections  for  more  detail. 
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Sensitive  Plants 

Refer  to  the  proposed  action  and  no  livestock 
grazing  alternative  for  a  discussion  of  possible  im- 
pacts to  sensitive  plants. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  is  similar  to  the  proposed  action 
and  no  livestock  grazing  alternative  in  many  re- 
spects. Vegetation  condition  would  be  similar  to  the 
proposed  action  over  the  long  term  with  a  13  per- 
cent improvement  in  condition,  which  is  a  beneficial 
impact.  Production  of  available  vegetation  would  in- 
crease 76  percent  (72,283  AUMs)  which  is  a  bene- 
ficial impact  over  current  available  vegetation  (de- 
spite a  54,530  acre  decrease  in  the  amount  of  land 
treatment  to  be  carried  out  in  herd  management 
areas),  excluding  another  5,844  acres  which  may 
not  be  treated  if  Congress  approves  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Study  Areas  in  which  they  are  contained.  Ad- 
verse impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  and  aspen  re- 
generation would  continue  in  herd  use  areas  and 
allotments  used  by  livestock.  Beneficial  impacts  to 
these  vegetation  types  would  be  expected  in  herd 
management  areas.  Degradation  of  the  riparian  and 
aspen  types  would  continue  where  livestock  graze 
because  of  heavy  use  of  riparian  vegetation  and 
aspen  reproduction. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHORT-TERM  USE 
OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

See  the  proposed  action  for  a  discussion  of 
short-term  use  and  long-term  productivity.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  productivity  would  increase  76  per- 
cent (72,283  AUMs)  over  the  present  available 
vegetation. 


WILDLIFE 


Impacts  to  wildlife  in  this  alternative  would  differ 
from  the  proposed  action  only  in  areas  proposed  as 
herd  management  areas  and  herd  use  areas. 

Habitat  would  be  shared  by  wildlife  and  wild 
horses  in  three  herd  management  areas.  No  do- 
mestic livestock  grazing  would  be  authorized,  and 
no  land  treatments  would  be  developed  in  these 
areas. 

Livestock  grazing  would  occur  in  conjunction  with 
wildlife,  wild  horse  and  burro  use  in  the  three  pro- 
posed herd  use  areas.  Impacts  from  land  treat- 


ments proposed  for  these  areas  would  not  differ 
from  the  proposed  action. 

MULE  DEER 

Impacts  to  deer  from  dual  use  with  wild  horses  in 
the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range  were  discussed  in 
the  proposed  action. 

In  the  Jackson  Mountains  and  Black  Rock  Range 
East  Herd  Management  Areas,  competition  could 
occur  when  spring  ranges  are  used  in  common  be- 
cause both  animals  consume  grasses  during  this 
season.  Competition  would  be  greatest  in  areas 
where  grasses  are  in  short  supply. 

Competition  for  available  vegetation  and  space 
would  decrease  on  riparian  areas  and  on  areas  in 
close  proximity  to  water,  because  horses  do  not 
concentrate  on  these  areas  as  domestic  livestock 
do. 

Since  wild  horses  are  primarily  grazers  and  con- 
sume very  little  browse  (USDI,  BLM,  Winnemucca 
District,  "Fecal  Analysis  Studies...,"  1979  and 
1980),  an  overall  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
browse  would  be  expected.  This  would  be  extreme- 
ly beneficial  to  mule  deer,  especially  on  their  winter 
and  summer  ranges. 

The  proposed  herd  use  areas  would  include  the 
Alder  Creek,  Bullhead  and  Slumbering  Hills  Allot- 
ments. Impacts  to  mule  deer  resulting  from  compe- 
tition with  wild  horses  (and  burros  in  the  McGee 
Mountain  Herd  Use  Area  in  the  Alder  Creek  Allot- 
ment) would  be  similar  to  those  previously  de- 
scribed for  the  herd  management  areas  in  this  al- 
ternative. 

Competition  would  also  occur  with  domestic  live- 
stock in  the  herd  use  areas,  but  would  be  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  existing  situation.  Livestock  would 
continue  to  use  aspen,  browse,  and  meadow  vege- 
tation each  year  and,  without  sufficient  rest,  the 
condition  of  this  vegetation  would  not  improve. 

Competition  between  domestic  livestock  and 
mule  deer  would  continue  for  browse  during  the 
summer-winter  period,  but  would  be  less  significant 
because  of  the  lower  stocking  rate  proposed. 

Overall,  implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
have  a  significant  and  adverse  impact  on  mule 
deer.  Habitat  would  be  capable  of  supporting  4,164 
mule  deer  in  the  long  term,  which  would  be  765 
fewer  deer  than  existing  numbers. 

PRONGHORN  ANTELOPE 

Impacts  to  antelope  from  competition  with  wild 
horses  on  the  Little  Owyhee  Spring  Range  would 
be  the  same  as  under  the  proposed  action.  Compe- 
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tition  for  forbs  on  Button  Lake  during  the  spring  and 
summer  and  possibly  for  winterfat  during  the  winter 
would  continue,  but  the  degree  of  use  would  be 
below  that  which  is  presently  occurring. 

Competition  between  antelope  and  wild  horses 
for  available  vegetation  would  occur  on  meadows 
and  riparian  areas  in  the  Jackson  Mountains  and 
Black  Rock  Range  East  Herd  Management  Areas, 
but  would  be  less  intense  than  it  would  be  with  do- 
mestic livestock. 

Antelope  would  occur  in  only  one  of  the  three 
herd  use  areas  proposed  (McGee  Mountain).  This 
area  is  used  by  wild  burros  during  the  winter.  Com- 
petition between  antelope  and  wild  burros  would 
not  be  significant  initially,  because  of  the  small  ex- 
isting burro  population.  Competition  for  browse 
would  increase  on  the  antelope  winter  concentra- 
tion area  as  the  burro  population  increased  but  the 
long-term  impacts  would  be  difficult  to  surmise. 

Domestic  livestock  would  be  authorized  to  graze 
this  herd  use  area  in  conjunction  with  wild  burros 
and  wildlife.  Dietary  overlap  between  antelope  and 
domestic  livestock  would  be  greater  than  between 
burros  and  antelope.  Again,  this  would  be  most  sig- 
nificant during  the  winter  in  the  antelope  winter 
concentration  area.  The  lack  of  intensive  grazing 
management  would  result  in  severe  grazing  pres- 
sure on  browse  species  each  year.  Damage  to  the 
more  desirable  browse  species  would  continue, 
thus  increasing  stress  at  a  time  when  the  ante- 
lope's energy  reserves  are  low  and  prenatal  needs 
are  high. 

Impacts  from  proposed  land  treatments  would  be 
similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  proposed  action. 

Impacts  to  antelope  would  be  significantly  benefi- 
cial under  this  proposal.  Populations  should  be  able 
to  increase  to  reasonable  numbers  (1 ,049  animals) 
in  the  long  term  in  all  allotments  except  the  Fort 
McDermitt  and  Spring  Creek  Allotment. 

BIGHORN  SHEEP 

Under  this  alternative  the  Black  Rock  Range 
East  and  Jackson  Mountains  Herd  Management 
Areas  would  each  contain  one  area  identified  for 
the  reintroduction  of  bighorn  sheep.  No  potential 
bighorn  habitat  would  occur  in  the  proposed  herd 
use  areas. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  bighorn  sheep 
use  would  be  confined  to  areas  seldom  used  by 
horses  in  the  Jackson  Mountains  Herd  Manage- 
ment Area.  Some  dietary  overlap  would  occur  if 
areas  are  used  in  common  during  the  winter;  how- 
ever, it  is  unknown  if  areas  would  be  used  in 
common  until  reintroduction  has  taken  place. 


The  removal  of  domestic  livestock  from  the  herd 
management  areas  would  eliminate  the  major  com- 
petitor for  winter  browse  and  would  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  potential  for  population  establishment. 
Competition  between  bighorn  sheep  and  wild 
horses  for  browse  would  be  insignificant. 

The  cumulative  impacts  of  this  alternative  would 
be  beneficially  significant  to  bighorn  sheep  and  the 
allocation  of  available  vegetation  in  potential  habitat 
would  result.  Increased  vegetation  production  would 
result  in  habitat  capable  of  supporting  753  animals 
in  the  long  term. 


SAGE  GROUSE 

Sage  grouse  would  benefit  from  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  grazing  pressure  on  the  herd  manage- 
ment and  herd  use  areas.  Succulent  forb  growth  re- 
sulting from  increased  vegetation  production  would 
be  more  available  to  sage  grouse  for  spring  and 
summer  forage.  Physical  disturbance  from  domestic 
livestock,  wild  horses  and  burros  on  nesting  and 
brood  rearing  habitat  would  decrease  and  sage 
grouse  production  should  increase  in  the  long  term. 

On  the  other  hand,  meadows  would  not  improve 
significantly  in  either  the  herd  use  areas  or  herd 
management  areas  because  sufficient  rest  would 
not  be  provided  to  vegetation  to  permit  it  to  regain 
vigor  and  reproduce.  The  erosion  presently  occur- 
ring on  numerous  meadows  would  likely  continue. 

Overall,  impacts  to  sage  grouse  would  be  benefi- 
cially significant  from  implementation  of  this  alterna- 
tive. Populations  may  potentially  increase  by  at 
least  50  percent  in  the  long  term. 


CALIFORNIA  QUAIL 

Impacts  to  quail  would  be  similar  to  those  dis- 
cussed in  the  proposed  action.  Riparian  habitat 
might  improve  slightly  in  the  proposed  herd  man- 
agement areas;  however,  impacts  to  quail  resulting 
from  this  improvement  would  not  be  significant. 

NONGAME  BIRDS 

It  is  anticipated  that  most  species  of  nongame 
birds  would  be  beneficially  impacted  under  this  pro- 
posal. As  vegetation  production  increased,  so 
would  structural  diversity,  thus  providing  habitat  for 
an  increased  abundance  and  diversity  of  nongame 
birds  (Page  et  al.  1978).  The  lack  of  land  treat- 
ments would  maintain  existing  cover  which  would 
be  especially  beneficial  to  those  birds  highly  associ- 
ated with  sagebrush. 
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CONCLUSION 


WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 


Impacts  to  mule  deer  would  be  significantly  ad- 
verse under  this  alternative.  Implementation  would 
result  in  a  long-term  decrease  of  approximately  765 
animals. 

This  alternative  would  be  significant  and  benefi- 
cial to  antelope.  In  the  long  term,  implementation 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  approximately  200 
animals.  Bighorn  sheep  would  be  reintroduced  into 
10  areas.  Once  populations  became  established, 
sufficient  vegetation  would  be  available  to  support 
753  animals. 

Impacts  to  sage  grouse,  quail  and  nongame  birds 
would  be  similar  to  those  in  the  proposed  action. 

Riparian  areas  would  not  improve  in  condition 
under  this  alternative.  This  would  have  a  suppress- 
ing effect  on  the  future  expansion  of  many  wildlife 
populations.  The  degree  to  which  this  would  impact 
wildlife  would  vary  and  would  depend  upon  the  spe- 
cies' dependence  on  these  habitats. 

AQUATIC  HABITAT 

The  only  difference  between  this  alternative  and 
the  proposed  action  is  that  one  stream  (Raven 
Creek)  which  lies  in  the  wild  horse  management 
area  would  improve  in  habitat  condition  (Appendix 
F,  Table  F-1).  Wild  horses,  when  maintained  at  or 
below  carrying  capacity  would  not  cause  the  same 
detrimental  effects  to  the  streams  as  do  cattle.  This 
is  because  wild  horses  do  not  stay  on  the  streams 
nor  browse  the  riparian  vegetation  heavily. 

Onion  Valley  Reservoir  would  not  be  fenced  and 
would  not  be  impacted. 


CONCLUSION 

The  livestock  reduction/maximizing  wild  horse 
and  burro  alternative  would  generally  have  a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impact  on  streams  in  the  Paradise- 
Denio  Resource  Area.  It  would  maintain  10  streams 
in  good  to  excellent  condition  and  cause  51 
streams  to  remain  in  fair  to  poor  condition.  Of  these 
61  streams  only  20  are  protectable  by  BLM.  Four  of 
the  20  streams  would  be  maintained  in  good  to  ex- 
cellent condition--a  significantly  beneficial  impact. 
However,  16  of  the  20  protectable  streams  would 
be  maintained  in  fair  to  poor  condition-a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impact. 


IMPACTS 

Under  this  alternative  wild  horses  and  burros 
would  be  removed  from  areas  of  checkerboard  land 
and  the  allotments  listed  in  Table  2-12.  Manage- 
ment of  wild  horses  and  burros  on  intermingled  pri- 
vate and  public  land  is  not  feasible  since  all  opera- 
tors involved  have  requested  that  the  wild  horses 
and  burros  be  removed  from  their  private  land  (ref- 
erence Winnemucca  District  files).  Wild  horses  and 
burros  on  the  remaining  six  areas  would  be  re- 
duced to  estimated  carrying  capacity  (2,495  to  700) 
(reference  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use  Areas  Map  in 
Chapter  2).  The  reduction  of  this  number  of  wild 
horses  would  be  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to 
the  number  of  the  wild  horses.  This  reduction  would 
increase  the  vigor  and  productivity  of  the  remaining 
animals  and  result  in  a  healthier  population  and  is, 
therefore,  a  beneficial  impact  on  the  herds  (see 
Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
section  for  productivity  increase  figures). 

Over  the  long  term,  vegetation  available  to  wild 
horses  and  burros  would  increase  to  17,684  AUMs 
(1,470  horses  and  burros).  Refer  to  Table  1-19  for 
increase  in  vegetation  available  to  wild  horses  and 
burros  by  allotment. 

Of  the  six  areas  where  wild  horses  would  be  re- 
duced to  estimated  carrying  capacity,  three  are 
herd  management  areas  where  no  livestock  grazing 
would  be  allowed.  These  areas  are  the  Little 
Owyhee  Spring  Range,  Black  Rock  Range  East 
and  the  Jackson  Mountains.  The  remaining  three 
herd  use  areas,  (McGee  Mountain,  Slumbering  Hills 
North  and  Snowstorm  Mountains)  would  only  allow 
the  number  of  livestock  that,  in  combination  with 
the  optimum  number  of  wild  horses  and  burros, 
would  equal  estimated  carrying  capacity.  This  would 
be  a  significantly  beneficial  impact.  Refer  to  Table 
2-8  for  the  allotments  involved  with  these  areas 
(reference  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use  Areas  Map  in 
Chapter  2).  In  a  worst  case  analysis,  the  reduction 
of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  to  these  numbers 
(reference  Table  1-17)  may  reduce  herd  numbers 
so  that  the  herd  is  no  longer  viable.  Fences  within 
the  herd  management  areas  and  herd  use  areas 
would  be  removed  to  allow  unrestricted  movement 
within  the  area,  which  is  a  beneficial  impact.  (Refer- 
ence Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Use  Areas  Map,  Chap- 
ter 2.) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  wild  horse  gatherings 
would  cause  a  similar  loss  of  wild  horses  and  that 
the  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described 
in  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Wild  Horse  and 
Burro  section. 
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CONCLUSION 

Wild  horse  and  burro  numbers  would  be  reduced 
initially  from  2,495  to  700;  over  the  long  term  wild 
horses  and  burros  would  increase  to  1,425  which  is 
a  significantly  adverse  impact.  Health  and  vigor 
would  increase-a  significantly  beneficial  impact. 
Fences  within  the  horse  use  areas  would  be  re- 
moved--a  beneficial  impact.  There  would  be  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  in  that  the  herds  remain- 
ing might  not  be  viable  herds,  and  there  might  be 
some  loss  of  traits.  There  is  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  because  of  the  expected  eight  percent 
death  loss  caused  by  the  gathering. 


No  cultural  resource  sites  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  would  be  adversely  im- 
pacted by  this  alternative. 

CONCLUSION 

Adverse  impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites  due  to 
livestock,  wild  horse  and  burro  grazing  would  con- 
tinue to  occur,  but  at  reduced  rates  from  present.  A 
total  of  37  known  sites  could  be  impaired  by  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  livestock  support  facili- 
ties. 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


Mitigating  measures  would  be  the  same  as  under 
the  proposed  action. 


This  action  is  similar  to  the  proposed  action 
except  that  58  miles  of  fence  would  not  be  built 
and  24,936  acres  would  not  receive  sagebrush 
control.  All  of  the  proposed  improvements  would  be 
in  Class  IV  areas. 

The  amount  of  impact  (if  any)  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  site-specific  examinations.  Reference  to 
the  Chapter  3  Proposed  Action,  Visual  Resources 
section,  may  be  made  for  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion. 


CONCLUSION 

Impacts  are  similar  to  the  proposed  action.  There 
are  42,954  acres  of  seedings  that  could  exceed  the 
visual  resource  contrast  ratings,  thus  causing  an 
adverse  impact. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Adverse  impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites  due  to 
wild  horses  would  be  sustained  at  the  same  rate  of 
occurrence  as  under  the  no  livestock  grazing  alter- 
native. Impacts  from  livestock  trampling  and  rub- 
bing would  occur  at  rates  decreased  from  both 
present  rates  and  from  those  which  would  occur 
under  the  proposed  action.  Increased  vegetation 
cover  resulting  from  grazing  management  would 
reduce  impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites  resulting 
from  erosion.  Impacts  from  range  facilities  would  be 
the  same  as  under  the  proposed  action,  except  that 
there  would  be  reduced  impacts  from  spraying, 
seeding,  and  fencing  (see  Table  3-24.)  A  total  of  37 
known  sites  could  be  impacted  by  construction  of 
the  proposed  livestock  support  facilities. 


RECREATION 

Three  HUAs  and  three  HMAs  proposed  in  this  al- 
ternative are  not  expected  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  recreation.  Once  these  areas  were  offi- 
cially designated  they  would  bring  in  additional  re- 
creationists.  Presently,  the  Bureau  estimates  that 
1 50  to  200  visitor  days  are  used  each  year  actively 
viewing  wild  horses  and  burros.  Using  the  projected 
maximum  increase  for  any  recreation  activity  in  the 
resource  area  of  14  percent  every  five  years 
(Nevada  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan),  then  650  visitor  days  would  be  spent  in  the 
year  2024  in  this  activity.  It  is  predicted  that  these 
figures  would  remain  the  same  if  the  HUAs  and 
HMAs  were  established.  Since  there  would  be  no 
variation  from  normal  projected  increases  this  alter- 
native would  not  have  an  impact  on  viewing  wild 
horses  and  burros. 

Big  game  hunting  would  decrease  by  591  visitor 
days  in  the  long  term  (2024).  This  would  be  a  de- 
crease of  six  percent  from  the  9,083  visitor  days 
presently  used.  This  would  be  an  adverse  impact. 

The  effects  of  no  new  fences  in  the  Onion  Valley 
Reservoir  would  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  no 
action  alternative. 

All  other  proposed  actions  and  their  impacts 
would  be  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  proposed 
action  alternative. 


CONCLUSION 

Fishing  quality  at  Onion  Valley  Reservoir  would 
decrease  and  many  streams  would  not  supply  as 
much  fish  habitat  as  they  could.  This  would  have 
an  adverse  impact.  Also  adversely  impacted  is 
hunting,  due  to  the  decrease  of  big  game  numbers 
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and  the  lack  of  upland  game  birds  to  meet  future 
demand.  Viewing  wild  horses  and  burros  would  not 
be  impacted  significantly. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


posed  WSAs  (Table  3-9)  in  three  grazing  allot- 
ments: Alder  Creek,  Kings  River  and  Horse  Creek 
(see  Chapter  1,  Range  Facilities  and  Land  Treat- 
ments -  Livestock  Reduction/Maximizing  Wild 
Horse  and  Burro  Alternative  Map  and  Chapter  2, 
Wilderness  Inventory  Categories  Map  for  locations). 


IMPACTS 

This  alternative  would  initially  reduce  livestock 
use  from  192,073  AUMs  to  86,677  AUMs  and  in- 
crease to  150,064  AUMs  over  the  long  term.  The 
initial  long-term  reductions  would  be  a  significantly 
adverse  impact.  Impacts  to  calf  crop,  weaning 
weights  and  death  loss  would  be  the  same  as 
those  discussed  in  the  proposed  action. 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  eliminated  in  three 
herd  management  areas  and  would  be  limited  in 
three  herd  use  areas.  (See  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
section  in  Chapter  3  for  areas  and  allotments  in- 
volved.) This  would  be  an  adverse  impact  to  live- 
stock grazing. 

In  the  herd  use  areas  where  there  is  limited  live- 
stock use  increased  supervision  would  be  neces- 
sary by  the  operator  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  an  increased  workload  for  the  opera- 
tor would  result. 


CONCLUSION 

Livestock  use  would  initially  be  reduced  from 
192,073  to  86,677  which  would  increase  to 
150,064.  The  long-term  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  those  discussed  in  the  proposed  action. 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 

The  land  treatments  would  be  deleted  if  they 
have  the  potential  toadversely  impair  the  wilderness 
suitability  for  the  identified  three  WSAs.  This  miti- 
gating measure  eliminates  all  residual  adverse  im- 
pacts. 

CONCLUSION 

As  no  land  treatments  would  be  permitted,  then 
no  adverse  impacts  would  occur  to  the  WSAs  to 
impair  their  wilderness  suitability. 


ECONOMICS 


This  section  analyzes  the  economic  impacts  of 
the  livestock  reduction/maximizing  wild  horse  and 
burro  alternative.  The  analysis  will  discuss  direct 
impacts  on  ranch  output,  income,  employment  and 
wealth;  construction  income  and  employment;  gov- 
ernment income  and  employment;  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation-related income  and  employment;  and  local 
government  revenues.  Overall  impacts  affecting  the 
EIS  area  economy  as  a  whole  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. 


WILDERNESS  POTENTIAL 


The  land  treatments  with  vegetation  manipula- 
tions (Table  3-9)  of  sagebrush  control  would  create 
visual  impacts  upon  the  proposed  WSAs.  Line, 
color,  form  and  texture  changes  caused  by  sage- 
brush control  creates  maximum  contrasts  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  landscape  of  the  areas.  Such 
contrasts  are  substantially  noticeable,  distracting 
from  the  naturalness  of  the  areas  and  indicating  the 
permanent  presence  of  man.  The  proposed  land 
treatment  is  so  apparent  that  the  recommended 
WSAs'  wilderness  suitability  would  be  adversely  im- 
paired. 

SUMMARY 

Under  this  alternative  land  treatments  would  sig- 
nificantly and  adversely  impact  three  of  the  ten  pro- 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCH  OUTPUT 

This  alternative  would  impact  ranch  output  for  the 
same  reasons  as  the  proposed  action,  the  down- 
ward adjustment  in  BLM  AUMs  and  the  change  in 
the  period-of-use.  Initially  the  impacts  of  this  alter- 
native would  be  more  severe  than  the  impacts  of 
the  proposed  action  because  of  the  greater  reduc- 
tion in  AUMs  allotted  to  livestock  by  the  proposals 
in  this  alternative.  Initially  BLM  AUMs  would  be  re- 
duced for  65  of  the  67  EIS  area  permittees.  Permit- 
ted use  would  be  reduced  62  percent  from  active 
preference  and  55  percent  from  three-year  average 
licensed  use.  The  proposal  would  reduce  permitted 
use  from  the  three-year  average  use  of  192,073 
AUMs  to  a  reduced  level  of  86,677  AUMs.  Initially 
this  would  reduce  gross  livestock  sales  of  EIS  area 
permittees  by  $2.9  million  per  year  (see  Table  3- 
25),  30  percent  of  1 978  sales.  A  30  percent  reduc- 
tion in  livestock  sales  would  represent  a  1 0  percent 
reduction  in  total  1978  agricultural  receipts,  which 
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would  reduce  the  dependence  of  the  local  econo- 
my on  agriculture  for  its  economic  base  and  in- 
crease its  dependence  on  mining  and  tourism  (see 
proposed  action  for  discussion  of  economic  base). 
Such  an  impact  would  reduce  the  stability  of  the 
local  economy  by  decreasing  its  insulation  from  the 
seasonal  variations  in  tourism  and  the  boom  and 
bust  cycle  characteristic  of  mining. 

Indirect  impacts  on  the  county  economy  from  the 
reduction  in  livestock  sales  would  result  in  an  over- 
all reduction  in  sales  in  the  county  of  $4.7  million, 
24  percent  of  total  sales  in  the  county  for  1978. 
The  reduction  in  sales  would  be  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact  to  individual  permittees  and  to  the 
county  livestock  industry. 

Long-term  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be 
very  similar  to  the  proposed  action  and  maximizing 
livestock  alternatives.  Although  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  AUMs  available  than  in  the  other  alter- 
natives, the  adjustment  in  period-of-use  would 
result  in  a  restriction  on  herd  size  to  a  level  that 
could  be  supported  through  the  winter  on  base 
property.  Because  the  period-of-use  is  similar  for 
the  three  alternatives,  the  herd  size  that  could  be 
supported  would  also  be  similar.  The  result  is  that 
although  there  are  variations  in  available  BLM 
AUMs  there  would  be  similar  numbers  used  in  each 
of  the  alternatives.  The  only  difference  in  AUMs 
used  under  each  alternative  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  BLM  AUMs  that  could  be  substituted  for 
more  expensive  Forest  Service  AUMs. 

In  the  long  term  the  livestock  reduction/maximiz- 
ing wild  horse  and  burro  alternative  would  increase 
available  AUMs  73  percent  from  the  initial  alloca- 
tion but  would  remain  22  percent  below  three-year- 
average  licensed  use.  There  would  be  150,064 
AUMs  available  from  this  alternative  in  the  long 
term;  however,  due  to  the  period-of-use  adjustment, 
permittees  would  be  able  to  use  only  124,000  of 
the  AUMs  available  (see  Table  3-25).  The  long-term 
reduction  in  livestock  sales  would  be  $1.6  million  or 
16  percent  less  than  existing  livestock  sales.  This 
decline  is  identical  to  that  of  the  proposed  action 
and  maximizing  livestock  alternatives.  Indirect  im- 
pacts would  cause  an  overall  reduction  in  sales  in 
the  county  of  $2.6  million  per  year  (1.6  percent  of 
1978  sales)  similar  to  the  two  other  alternatives. 
The  long-term  impacts  would  continue  to  represent 
a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  the  permittees  and 
to  the  local  livestock  industry. 


IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 


Ranch-Related  Income 

The  initial  impacts  would  be  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  proposed  action  due  to  the  greater  re- 
duction in  AUMs,  but  long-term  impacts  would  be 
similar  because  of  similar  restrictions  on  herd  size 
imposed  by  the  period-of-use  adjustment.  Initially 
net  losses  to  ranchers  would  increase  by  $1.0  mil- 
lion, 34  percent  over  the  existing  level  of  losses. 
Ranch  labor  income  would  decline  by  $0.4  million 
(30  percent).  The  overall  impact  on  income  earned 
within  thecounty  would  be  a  decline  of  $0.6  million 
per  year,  1 .3  percent  of  1 978  income  in  the  county. 
These  impacts  would  be  significant  and  adverse  to 
the  livestock  industry. 

Long-term  impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed action.  Net  ranch  revenue  would  decrease 
from  a  loss  of  $3.1  million  per  year  to  a  loss  of  $3.8 
million  per  year;  ranch  labor  income  would  decline 
from  $1.3  million  per  year  to  $1.1  million  per  year; 
and  overall  county  income  would  decline  by  $0.3 
million  per  year.  These  impacts  would  continue  to 
be  significant  and  adverse. 

Construction-Related  Income 

Livestock,  wildlife  and  wild  horse  and  burro  sup- 
port facilities  would  be  required  to  implement  the 
proposals  recommended  in  this  alternative.  Cost 
estimates  for  these  facilities  appear  in  Table  1-20. 
Generally,  all  support  facilities  except  spring  devel- 
opments, pipelines,  troughs  and  reservoirs  are  built 
by  private  contractors  through  a  competitive  bidding 
process.  The  cost  of  the  support  facilities  that 
would  be  constructed  by  private  contractors  is  esti- 
mated at  $7.5  million,  which  is  $2.3  million  less 
than  the  proposed  action.  If  past  trends  continue 
into  the  future,  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
contracting  would  be  by  local  firms. 

Assuming  that  manpower  and  funding  were  avail- 
able, the  support  facilities  would  be  constructed 
during  the  seven-year  period  from  1982  to  1989.  If 
construction  costs  are  spread  evenly  through  the 
period  they  would  result  in  an  increase  of  $0.2  mil- 
lion per  year  (in  terms  of  1978  dollars)  in  revenue 
to  the  local  construction  industry.  The  overall 
impact  on  sales  and  income  in  the  local  economy 
resulting  from  the  increase  in  construction  revenues 
would  be  an  annual  increase  of  $0.3  million  in  total 
county  sales  (0.2  percent  of  county  sales  for  1978) 
and  an  increase  of  $0.1  million  per  year  in  income 
(0.1  percent  of  total  labor  and  proprietors'  income 
in  Humboldt  County  for  1978).  These  impacts 
would  not  be  significant.  No  impacts  to  the  con- 
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struction  industry  would  be  expected  from  the  pro- 
posed action  in  the  long  term. 

Government-Related  Income 

This  impact  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
proposed  action  and  maximizing  livestock  alterna- 
tives. Income  to  employees  of  the  government 
sector  would  increase  by  less  than  $0.1  million  per 
year  in  the  short  term.  Overall  county  income  would 
also  increase  by  a  bit  less  than  the  $0.1  million  per 
year.  No  impact  would  be  expected  in  the  long 
term.  The  change  in  government  income  represents 
three  percent  of  1978  income  to  that  sector.  These 
impacts  would  not  be  significant. 

Wildlife-  and  Recreation-Related  Income 

In  the  long  term  the  allocation  of  vegetation  to 
wildlife  proposed  under  this  alternative  would  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  population  of  mule  deer,  but  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  antelope,  sage  grouse, 
and  quail  (see  Chapter  3,  Livestock  Reduction/ 
Maximizing  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Alternative,  Wild- 
life section).  The  change  in  these  populations 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  hunter  days,  which  in 
turn  would  cause  an  increase  in  hunting-related  ex- 
penditures in  the  county. 

Hunter  days  would  not  be  affected  in  the  short 
term  because  of  an  insufficient  time  period  in  which 
to  allow  habitat  quality  to  improve.  In  the  long  term 
hunting  would  increase  by  757  hunter  days.  The 
change  in  expenditures  associated  with  this  in- 
crease would  be  $18,000  yearly.  Indirect  impact 
would  result  in  an  overall  increase  in  Humboldt 
County  sales  of  $27,000  per  year.  The  change  in 
hunter  days  would  cause  an  annual  increase  in 
income  earned  within  the  county  of  $5,000  per 
year. 

This  impact  is  similar  to  the  maximizing  livestock 
alternative  but  differs  from  the  proposed  action  be- 
cause there  would  not  be  an  increase  in  recreation- 
al use  of  the  Onion  Valley-Blue  Lakes  area  under 
this  alternative.  Overall,  the  impact  of  the  change  in 
wildlife  expenditures  and  income  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant. 


CONCLUSION  OF  IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 

Table  3-26  indicates  the  impacts  to  revenue  and 
income  on  the  directly  affected  sectors  of  the 
county  and  to  the  county  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
initial  impacts  of  this  alternative  are  somewhat 
greater  than  those  of  the  proposed  action  due  to  a 
greater  reduction  in  AUMs  and  a  smaller  invest- 
ment in  support  facilities.  Total  sales  in  the  county 


would  decline  by  $4.4  million  per  year,  2.3  percent 
of  1978  sales,  while  income  earned  within  the 
county  would  be  reduced  by  $0.4  million  per  year, 
one  percent  of  total  labor  and  proprietors'  income 
in  the  county  for  1978.  These  impacts  would  be 
significant  and  adverse  to  the  county's  livestock  in- 
dustry and  to  the  county  economy  as  a  whole. 

Long-term  impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed action  and  maximizing  livestock  alternatives 
because  the  period-of-use  adjustment  restricts  herd 
size  on  ranches  to  the  maximum  number  that  can 
be  supported  on  base  property  through  the  winter. 
The  long-term  impacts  represent  improvements 
from  the  initial  allocation  but  remain  below  the  ex- 
isting level.  Total  sales  in  the  county  would  be  re- 
duced $2.6  million  per  year  (1.3  percent)  from  the 
1978  level,  while  income  would  decline  by  $0.3  mil- 
lion (0.7  percent)  from  total  labor  and  proprietors' 
income  earned  in  the  county  in  1978.  These  im- 
pacts would  continue  to  be  significant  and  adverse 
to  the  local  livestock  industry  and  to  the  county 
economy  overall. 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHER  WEALTH 

The  initial  impact  would  be  more  severe  than  in 
the  proposed  action  because  of  the  greater  reduc- 
tion in  AUMs.  The  initial  allocation  would  be  ap- 
proximately 15,000  AUMs  fewer  than  in  the  pro- 
posed action  and  139,000  AUMs  fewer  than  current 
active  preference.  The  loss  of  these  AUMs  would 
reduce  rancher  wealth  by  $7.0  million,  62  percent 
of  the  value  contributed  by  BLM  grazing  prefer- 
ences to  rancher  wealth.  Whether  this  impact 
would  be  significant  or  not  is  not  known  for  certain 
because  the  percentage  of  contribution  to  rancher 
wealth  of  BLM  grazing  privileges  is  unknown.  How- 
ever, because  the  number  of  animal  units  that 
could  be  supported  by  the  ranch  would  be  reduced, 
the  value  of  the  ranch  would  decline  by  more  than 
just  the  loss  of  BLM  AUMs,  and  when  considered 
in  total  the  reduction  on  the  basis  of  a  worst  case 
analysis  would  represent  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  EIS  area  permittees. 

The  long-term  impact  would  be  less  severe  than 
the  initial  impacts  but  the  contribution  to  rancher 
wealth  would  remain  below  the  existing  level.  The 
long-term  allocation  would  be  approximately  76,000 
AUMs  fewer  than  active  preference.  The  decline 
would  reduce  rancher  wealth  by  $3.8  million,  which 
represents  34  percent  of  the  value  contributed  by 
BLM  grazing  preferences  to  existing  rancher 
wealth.  In  the  long  term,  this  impact  would  remain 
significant  and  adverse  to  EIS  area  permittees. 
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IMPACTS  TO  TAX  REVENUE 


Government-related  Employment 


Initial  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  more 
severe  than  in  the  proposed  action  because  of  the 
greater  reduction  in  AUMs  and  the  greater  decline 
in  sales.  The  county  government  would  face  a  loss 
in  revenues  due  to  the  decline  in  receipts  from 
BLM  grazing  fees  and  the  decline  in  sales  tax  col- 
lected by  the  county.  The  reduction  in  revenue 
would  be  $0.04  million  which  represents  0.8  per- 
cent of  county  government  resources  for  fiscal  year 
1 979.  This  impact  would  not  be  significant. 

In  the  long  term  the  impacts  of  this  alternative 
would  vary  only  slightly  from  the  proposed  action 
and  maximizing  livestock  alternatives,  due  to  the  si- 
milarities in  BLM  AUMs  used  and  to  the  impacts  on 
sales  in  the  county  economy.  The  reduction  in  rev- 
enues would  be  $0.03  million  which  represents  0.5 
percent  of  total  resources  available  to  the  county 
government  in  1979.  This  impact  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant. 


IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


Ranch-related  Employment 

The  initial  impact  would  be  more  severe  than  in 
the  proposed  action  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
decline  in  livestock  revenues.  Initially  ranch-related 
employment  would  decline  by  102  full-time  posi- 
tions, 23  percent  of  1978  employment  in  the  coun- 
ty's agricultural  sector.  Overall  employment  in  the 
county  would  decline  by  131  positions,  which  repre- 
sents 3.0  percent  of  total  1978  employment  in  the 
county. 

Long-term  employment  losses  would  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  proposed  action  and  maximizing  live- 
stock alternatives.  Ranch-related  employment 
would  decline  by  56  positions.  Overall  county  em- 
ployment would  decline  by  72  positions,  1 .6  percent 
of  1978  county-wide  employment.  These  impacts 
would  be  significant  and  adverse  to  the  county's 
livestock  industry. 


Construction-related  Employment 

In  the  short  term  the  estimated  increase  in  reve- 
nue to  the  local  construction  industry  of  $0.2  million 
per  year  would  result  in  the  employment  of  five  ad- 
ditional people  (2.2  percent  of  1978  employment  in 
the  county's  construction  sector).  Two  additional 
persons  would  be  employed  in  the  county  through 
indirect  impacts.  These  impacts  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant to  the  county's  construction  industry.  No 
changes  in  construction-related  employment  would 
be  expected  in  the  long  term. 


The  livestock  reduction/maximizing  wild  horse 
and  burro  alternative  would  have  the  same  impact 
on  federal  government  employment  as  the  pro- 
posed action  and  maximizing  livestock  alternatives. 
The  short-term  impact  would  be  an  increase  of  six 
positions  in  the  government  sector  of  the  county 
economy,  4.8  percent  of  1978  federal  employment, 
and  an  overall  increase  of  7  persons  county  wide. 
The  increase  in  employment  would  not  represent  a 
significant  impact. 


Wildlife-  and  Recreation-related  Employment 

Employment  of  one  additional  person  would 
result  from  the  increase  in  hunting  expenditures  an- 
ticipated from  this  alternative.  The  additional  posi- 
tion would  be  a  long-term  result  because  of  an  in- 
sufficient period  of  time  for  habitat  quality  and  con- 
sequently game  populations  to  increase  in  the  short 
term.  This  impact  would  not  be  significant. 


CONCLUSION  OF  IMPACTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Table  3-27  indicates  the  impacts  on  employment 
of  the  livestock  reduction/maximizing  wild  horse 
and  burro  alternative.  The  initial  impact  would  be  a 
decline  of  117  full-time  jobs,  which  represents  2.7 
percent  of  1978  employment  in  Humboldt  County. 
The  decline  has  the  potential  to  increase  the  unem- 
ployment rate  from  the  1 978  level  of  3.4  percent  to 
6.1  percent.  The  initial  decline  in  employment 
would  represent  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to 
the  county  livestock  industry  and  to  the  county 
economy  as  a  whole. 

The  long-term  employment  impacts  would  repre- 
sent an  improvement  over  the  short  term  but  would 
remain  well  below  the  existing  conditions.  Employ- 
ment would  decline  by  71  jobs  in  the  long  term  (1.6 
percent  of  1978  employment)  and  this  loss  could 
increase  the  unemployment  rate  from  the  1 978  rate 
of  3.4  percent  to  5.0  percent.  The  long-term  impact 
would  continue  to  be  significant  and  adverse  to  the 
county  livestock  industry  and  to  the  county  econo- 
my in  general. 

IMPACTS  FROM  EXCLUSION  OF  LIVESTOCK 
SUPPORT  FACILITIES  IN  WILDERNESS 
STUDY  AREAS 

In  a  worst  case  analysis,  elimination  of  proposals 
to  construct  livestock  support  facilities  in  Wilder- 
ness Study  Areas  (WSAs)  would  reduce  the  pro- 
jected increase  in  vegetation  allocated  to  livestock 
by  834  AUMs.  This  decline  would  not  be  significant 
because  of  the  large  surplus  of  unused  BLM  AUMs, 
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as  indicated  in  Table  3-25.  Rancher  wealth  would 
be  reduced  by  $42,000,  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  value  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs. 

Elimination  of  the  proposals  to  construct  live- 
stock support  facilities  would  reduce  the  increase  in 
revenue  earned  by  local  construction  industries. 
The  reduction  is  estimated  at  $3,000  per  year,  an 
impact  which  would  not  be  significant. 


SUMMARY  OF  LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/ 
MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO 
ALTERNATIVE 

Table  3-28  summarizes  the  economic  impacts  of 
the  livestock  reduction/maximizing  wild  horse  and 
burro  alternative.  In  general  the  initial  impacts 
would  be  more  severe  than  those  of  the  proposed 
action  and  maximizing  livestock  alternatives  while 
the  long-term  impacts  would  be  similar  to  these  two 
alternatives.  Initial  impacts  would  include  a  reduc- 
tion in  sales  within  the  county  of  $4.4  million  per 
year  (2.3  percent  of  1978  sales),  a  decline  in  total 
labor  and  proprietors'  income  of  $0.4  million  per 
year  (1.0  percent  of  1978  income),  the  loss  of  117 
full-time  positions  (2.7  percent  of  1978  employ- 
ment), a  decline  in  rancher  wealth  of  $7.0  million 
(62  percent  of  the  value  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs 
to  the  wealth  of  ranchers)  and  the  loss  of  $0.4  mil- 
lion per  year  (0.9  percent)  in  revenues  to  the  local 
county  government.  This  alternative  could  also 
cause  some  destabilization  of  the  county  economy 
by  reducing  its  dependence  on  agriculture  for  its 
economic  base  and  increasing  its  dependence  on 
the  less  stable  mining  and  tourism  sectors.  The  ini- 
tial impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  significant 
and  adverse  to  individual  permittees,  to  the  coun- 
ty's livestock  industry  and  to  the  county  economy 
considered  as  a  whole. 

Long-term  impacts  would  generally  result  in  im- 
provements from  the  initial  impacts  but  would 
remain  below  the  existing  conditions.  Total  sales  in 
the  county  would  remain  $2.6  million  per  year  (1.3 
percent)  below  1978  sales,  total  income  within  the 
county  would  be  $0.3  million  per  year  (0.7  percent) 
below  income  earned  in  1978,  employment  would 
fall  71  full  time  positions  (1.6  percent)  below  the 
1978  level,  rancher  wealth  would  remain  $3.8  mil- 
lion below  the  existing  level  (34  percent  of  the 
wealth  contributed  by  BLM  AUMs)  and  local  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  $0.03  million  per  year 
(0.5  percent)  less  than  the  resources  anticipated  for 
fiscal  year  1979.  The  long-term  impacts  would  con- 
tinue to  be  significant  and  adverse  to  the  EIS  area 
permittees,  the  local  livestock  industry  and  to  the 
county  economy  in  general. 


SOCIAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHING  COMMUNITY 

Impacts  from  a  maximizing  wild  horse  and  burro 
alternative  would  be  very  similar  to  those  outlined 
in  the  proposed  action.  The  difference  would  be 
one  of  intensity,  which  would  be  difficult  to  quantify. 

Overall,  65  of  67  (97  percent)  ranchers  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  grazing  reductions  and 
change  in  period-of-use.  Elimination  of  livestock  on 
three  HMAs  and  reduction  of  cattle  numbers  on 
three  HUAs  would  affect  some  ranchers  more  se- 
verely than  others.  For  a  general  description  of 
social  impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative,  see 
(Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Social  Impact  Assess- 
ment section.) 

This  alternative  would  be  especially  unacceptable 
to  many  ranchers  because  it  would  take  AUMs 
away  from  cattle  and  give  them  to  wild  horses. 
While  the  majority  of  ranchers  interviewed  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  a  well-managed  herd  of 
wild  mustangs,  they  did  not  feel  wild  horses  should 
be  given  priority  over  cattle,  especially  since,  to 
most  ranchers,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "wild" 
horse.  Reducing  livestock  AUMs  to  improve  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range  is  at  least  understan- 
dable. Taking  AUMs  away  from  livestock  and  giving 
them  to  horses,  however,  would  reinforce  ranchers' 
perception  that  BLM  is  too  heavily  influenced  by 
environmentalists~who  they  feel  value  wild  horses 
more  than  they  value  human  life. 

REGIONAL  IMPACTS 

Impacts  are  expected  to  be  similar  to  those  out- 
lined in  the  proposed  action. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  IMPACTS 

Although  wild  horse  groups  contacted  expressed 
concern  about  designation  of  HMAs  and  generally 
disfavored  priority  being  given  to  any  one  use  of 
public  lands,  overall  they  considered  this  alternative 
to  be  the  closest  to  their  ideals. 

Beneficial  impacts  would  occur  as  a  result  of 
complementary  reductions  in  wild  horse  and  cattle 
numbers,  removal  of  horses  from  checkerboard 
land  and  removal  of  fences. 

Other  groups  interviewed  stressed  wildlife  needs 
over  those  of  wild  horses  and  would  probably  dis- 
approve of  overall  long-term  reduction  in  deer  num- 
bers, but  approved  of  the  increase  in  antelope  and 
nongame  bird  habitat. 
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CONCLUSION 

Impacts  to  the  ranching  community  would  be 
similar  to  those  identified  in  the  proposed  action. 
An  additional  perceptual  impact  would  result  from 
the  loss  of  AUMs  to  wild  horses,  which  ranchers 
would  likely  resent. 

Regional  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  iden- 
tified in  the  proposed  action. 

Beneficial  impacts  would  accrue  over  the  short 
and  long  term  to  those  members  of  wild  horse 
groups  who  feel  complementary  reduction  in  num- 
bers of  both  cattle  and  wild  horses  will  result  in  im- 
proved range  conditions.  Designation  of  HMAs 
would  adversely  affect  the  viewing  experience  for 
some  members  of  wild  horse  groups  who  prefer  to 
see  wild  horses  and  burros  roaming  free  in  their 
natural  habitat.  However,  designation  of  three 
HMAs  and  three  HUAs  would  lessen  adverse  im- 
pacts as  compared  to  designation  of  only  one  HMA 
in  the  proposed  action.  Long-term  reduction  in  deer 
numbers  would  decrease  wildlife  viewing  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  members  of  wildlife  and 
recreation  groups,  although  improvements  in  ante- 
lope and  nongame  bird  habitat  may  offset  this  loss 
somewhat. 
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CHAPTER  4 
LIST  OF  PREPARERS 


Theodore  J.  Angle  -  responsible  for  soils  and 
water  quantity  sections 

B.S.  (1971)  Wildlife  Management  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  at  Reno 

Experience:  1  year  as  wildlife  technician  with  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  6  years  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  range 
conservationist  (2  years  in  Vale,  Oregon;  3 
years  in  Ely  and  1  year  in  Winnemucca, 
Nevada)  and  3  years  as  BLM  watershed  man- 
agement specialist  in  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 

Member  of  Society  for  Range  Management  for  8 
years 

Les  W.  Boni  -  responsible  for  wildlife  section 
B.S.  (1972)  Wildlife  Management  with  minor  in 
Range  Management  from  the  University  of 
Nevada  at  Reno 
Experience:  4  years  as  range  conservationist  and 
3  years  as  wildlife  biologist  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  Winnemucca  District 

Janaye  Byergo  -  responsible  for  the  wilderness 
section 
B.S.  (1975)  Recreation  Administration  from  Cali- 
fornia State  College 
Experience:  2  years  as  recreation  technician  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Montana,  2 
years  as  wilderness  specialist  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  the  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict 

Lynn  A.  demons  -  responsible  for  recreation  and 

visual  resources  section 
B.S.  (1973)  Outdoor  Recreation  from  Colorado 

State  University 
Experience:  1  1/2  years  as  park  ranger  and  rec- 
reation planner  with  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  Colo- 
rado and  5  years  as  recreation  planner  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management-^  years  in  Colo- 
rado and  3  years  in  the  Winnemucca  District 

Jane  Closson  -  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Writer-Editor 

B.S.  (1965)  Business  Education  from  California 
State  College 

M.A.  (1973)  Psychology  from  California  State  Uni- 
versity 

Experience:  1  year  as  editor  and  5  years  as  sec- 
retary in  private  industry,  3  years  as  analyst  for 
U.S.  Navy  and  2  years  as  writer-editor  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  the  Winne- 
mucca District 

Gerl  M.  DeMattei  -  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment Office  Manager 


A.G.S.  (Associate  In  General  Studies)  (1977) 
Northern  Nevada  Community  College,  and  ad- 
ditional training  in  word  processor  operation, 
records  management  and  photocomposition 
process 

Experience:  4  years  clerical  work  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  the  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict, including  range  technician  experience  with 
the  Paradise-Denio  Resource  Area,  and  prior 
managerial  experience  in  private  industry 

Michael  T.  Jackson  -  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment Team  Leader 
B.S.  (1970)  Botany  from  Weber  State  College 

(Utah) 
M.S.    (1972)    Soil    Science   from    University   of 

Nevada  at  Reno 
Experience:  5  1  /2  years  as  soil  scientist  and  soil 
survey  party  leader  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Montana,  2  1/2  years  as  soil  survey 
party  leader  in  the  Winnemucca  District  and  1 
year  as  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Team  Leader  for 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Joel  L.  Jakabosky  -  responsible  for  vegetation, 
grazing  treatment  and  partially  responsible  for  live- 
stock sections 
B.S.   (1970)   Wildlife   Science   and   B.S.   (1970) 
Range  Management,  both  from  Oregon  State 
University 
Experience:  4  years  as  range  specialist,  3  years 
as  forestry/soils  technician  with  Weyerhauser 
Company  and  3  years  as  range  conservationist 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Winne- 
mucca District 
Member  of  the  Society  for  Range  Management 

for  1 1  years 
Publications:  Co-author  of  "Some  Aspects  of  the 
Breeding  Biology  of  the  Hooded  Merganser"  in 
Journal  of  Wildlife  Management  (1969) 

Paul  A.  Jancar  -  responsible  for  wild  horse  and 
burro  section  and  partially  responsible  for  livestock 
section 
B.S.    (1976)    Range-Forest    Management    from 

Colorado  State  University 
Experience:  3  years  as  range  conservationist  in 
New  Mexico  and  2  years  as  wild  horse  and 
burro  specialist  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  Winnemucca  District 

Peggy  McGuckian  Jones  -  responsible  for  cultural 
resources  section 
B.A.  (1975)  Anthropology  from  the  University  of 

California  at  Riverside 
Experience:  1  year  as  archeologist  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  San  Bernadino  County 
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Museum  and  4  years  as  archeologist  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Winne- 
mucca  District 

Grant  J.  Loomis  -  responsible  for  the  economics 
section 
B.A.  (1 976)  Economics  from  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis 
Graduate  study  (2  years)  in  water  resource  ad- 
ministration at  University  of  Arizona 
Experience:  1  year  as  economist  for  the  College 
of  Earth  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
and  1  1/2  years  as  economist  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Winnemucca  District 
Publications:  Contributor  to  U.S.  Army  Engineers' 
publications  "Plan  of  Study  for  a  Demonstra- 
tion Recharge  Project  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
(Arizona),"  and  "Feasibility  of  Utilizing  Remote 
Sources   of   Water   to   Augment   the   Natural 
Supply  of  the  Tucson  Area,  Pima  County,  Ari- 
zona" 

Judy  Majewski  -  responsible  for  the  social  impact 
section 
B.A.  (1973)  Sociology  from  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana 
Graduate  Study  toward   M.S.   in   Environmental 

Studies  at  the  University  of  Montana 
Experience:  4  years  of  interviewing  and  2  years 
of  writing  social  impact  assessments  for  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Eastern  Montana  College  and 
Census  Bureau  in  Montana  and  Idaho 

Susan  Matthews  -  cartography 
Experience:  15  years  of  cartographic  work  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Stephen  A.   Mellington  -   Environmental   Impact 
Statement  Technical  Coordinator 
B.S.*(1975)  Soil  Science  from  the  University  of 

Maryland 
Experience:  2  years  as  farm  manager  of  a  cash- 
crop  operation,  2  1/2  years  as  soil  scientist  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Winne- 
mucca District  and  1  year  as  technical  coordi- 
nator for  the  Paradise-Denio  EIS 
Conservation  Farmer  of  the  Year  in  1975  (Mary- 
land Soil  Conservation  Service  award) 

Jessie  M.  Purdy  -  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

Word  Processor  Operator 
Experience:  20  years  in  business  management, 
public  relations  and  editorial  services  for  land 
use  planning  teams  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  Wyoming,  California  and  Nevada 

Robert  N.  Schweigert  -  responsible  for  assistance 
to  vegetation  and  livestock  sections. 
B.S.  (1977)  Range  Management  from  Washing- 
ton State  University 
M.S.    (1980)    Forest   and    Range   Management, 
Washington  State  University 


Experience:  6  years  as  partner/farm  and  ranch 
manager  (small  cattle  herds)  in  northeastern 
Washington;  1  year  as  range  conservationist 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Winne- 
mucca, Nevada 

Member  of  Society  for  Range  Management  for  5 
years 

Dennis  L.  Tot  -  responsible  for  aquatic  habitat  and 
water  quality  sections. 
B.S.  (1975)  Wildlife  from  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity 
M.S.  (1978)  Fisheries  from  South  Dakota  State 

University 
Experience:  1  year  with  State  of  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  1/2  year  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  North  Dakota  and  2 
1  /2  years  as  fisheries  biologist  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  the  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict; grew  up  on  a  South  Dakota  ranch 

Mary  J.  Yoder-Williams  -  responsible  for  graphics 
(graphic  preparation  and  art  work) 
B.F.A.  (1971)  from  Wittenberg  University  (Ohio) 
Graduate  study  (2  years)  in  invertebrate  zoology/ 

ecology  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Experience:  1  year  as  consultant  artist  and  3 
years  as  art  and  environmental  studies  instruc- 
tor at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  1  year  in 
advertising  graphics  and  2  years  in  free  lance 
design 
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■         CHAPTER  5 
PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 


Communication  with  public  land  users  and  other 
concerned  people  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  process,  and 
will  continue  to  be  important  through  the  decision- 
making stage.  Public  participation-both  formal  and 
informal-is  vital  throughout  the  planning,  decision 
and  implementing  processes. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Paradise-Denio  (P-D)  range 
survey  in  1976,  range  users  have  been  invited  to 
learn  about,  participate  in  and  contribute  informa- 
tion to  the  planning  system.  At  the  start  of  the 
range  survey  in  1976  letters  were  sent  to  all  P-D 
permittees,  telling  them  about  the  survey,  asking  for 
their  help  because  of  their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  area,  and  also  informing  them  about 
the  upcoming  EIS.  When  the  range  survey  was 
continued  into  the  summer  of  1978,  informal  con- 
tacts were  made  by  the  P-D  resource  specialists  to 
again  invite  participation  from  the  area's  ranchers. 

In  October  1978  a  state-wide  news  release  an- 
nounced the  due  dates  for  several  EISs,  including 
P-D,  and  explained  why  the  EISs  were  being  writ- 
ten. A  public  meeting,  attended  by  about  100 
people,  was  held  in  February  1979  to  explain  the 
planning  process  and  to  discuss  the  need  for  and 
the  avenues  for  public  participation  during  each 
step  of  the  planning  and  EIS  processes.  More  than 
400  people  received  letters  about  this  meeting  and 
news  releases  were  sent  to  local,  state  and  nation- 
al media,  as  well  as  a  notice  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

During  1978  and  1979  Winnemucca  District  per- 
sonnel talked  to  (either  in  person  or  on  the  tele- 
phone) numerous  public  land  users,  as  well  as 
local,  state  and  federal  government 
representatives.about  the  P-D  planning  and  EIS. 
Local  contacts  included  civic  groups,  Humboldt 
County  Commissioners,  Humboldt  County  Planning 
Commission,  local  representatives  of  the  Nevada 
State  Departments  of  Wildlife  and  Highways  and 
representatives  of  other  federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
State  and  national  government  agencies  as  well  as 
special  interest  groups  were  also  contacted.  The 
need  for  public  input-both  facts  and  opinions-was 
stressed  during  these  contacts. 

In  August  1979  each  P-D  grazing  permittee  was 
given,  during  a  private  meeting  between  the  user 
and  a  Paradise-Denio  representative,  the  range 
survey  results  and  also  an  estimate  of  future  AUM 
allocations  on  his  allotment,  based  on  the  results  of 
the  range  survey.  Some  ranchers  returned  with  ad- 
ditional questions  and/or  information  that  conflicted 


with  BLM  records.  All  pertinent  information  was  in- 
corporated and  used  in  subsequent  planning. 

Several  organizations  and  agencies  that  were  in- 
terested in  the  range  survey  and  its  effects  were 
also  told  about  survey  results.  These  groups  includ- 
ed, e.g.,  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest,  the  Nevada 
Cattlemen's  Association,  the  Nevada  State  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  regional  financial  institutions. 


CONSULTATION  AND 
COORDINATION  EFFORTS  IN 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PROPOSAL 


The  P-D  area  manager's  recommendations  for  a 
land  use  plan  (Management  Framework  Plan,  Step 
ll-MFP  II)  were  announced  in  March  of  1980. 

A  Federal  Register  notice,  a  news  release  and  a 
mailing  of  more  than  500  letters  announced  a 
public  meeting  in  March  at  which  the  MFP  II  recom- 
mendations were  discussed.  About  20  people  rep- 
resenting range  users  and  special  interest  groups 
asked  questions  and  volunteered  comments.  A 
total  of  about  1 00  people  attended. 

The  scoping  process  for  the  EIS  was  also  de- 
scribed at  the  March  meeting  and  specific  requests 
were  made  for  comments  about  concerns  and 
problems  from  public  land  users.  A  total  of  23  com- 
ments were  received  and  each  one  was  considered 
seriously  and  then  answered.  These  comments,  let- 
ters and  the  BLM  answers  are  included  in  the  final 
scoping  document  (available  at  BLM's  state  office 
in  Reno  and  at  the  Winnemucca  District  office). 

The  EIS  scoping  and  MFP  II  briefings  were  also 
presented  to  the  Humboldt  County  Commissioners, 
the  Nevada  State  Clearinghouse  group  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nevada  Congressional  delegates 
during  March  1 980. 

An  MFP  II  brochure  was  sent  to  all  persons, 
groups  and  government  agencies  who  have  indicat- 
ed an  interest  in  Winnemucca  District  resources. 
The  brochure  outlined  the  planning  and  EIS  proc- 
esses, listed  the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
Paradise-Denio  area  manager,  gave  the  names  of 
District  personnel  to  contact  with  comments  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  public  input.  The  acting 
district  manager,  the  P-D  area  manager  and  the 
planning  and  environmental  coordinator  were  avail- 
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able  for  one  week  in  April.  Four  permittees  came  in 
to  talk  to  the  area  manager  during  that  week. 

All  P-D  permittees  were  telephoned  or  written  to 
when  the  MFP  II  recommendations  were  available 
and  offered  separate  briefing  sessions.  About  90 
percent  of  the  permittees  had  responded  by  July 
1980. 

In  December  1979,  the  district  economist  asked 
each  permittee  for  information  about  ranch  eco- 
nomics and  a  meeting  was  held  in  Winnemucca  to 
discuss  methods  and  problems  of  economic  analy- 
sis in  the  EIS.  Arrangements  were  eventually  made 
at  the  request  of  local  ranchers  and  Humboldt 
County  officials  to  have  the  Agricultural  and  Re- 
source Economics  Department  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  conduct  an  economic  analysis.  The 
results  of  this  analysis,  showing  economic  effects 
of  the  possible  downward  adjustments  in  AUMs  on 
the  area's  economy,  were  presented  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Winnemucca  in  March. 

The  EIS  team  sociologist  conducted  more  than 
45  in-depth  interviews  with  ranchers  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  concerns  for  land  and  resource 
values.  Interview  results  were  written  for  the  EIS 
and  sent  to  the  ranchers  interviewed  for  additional 
comments  or  changes. 


INTERAGENCY  CONTACTS 


Professional  contacts  have  been  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  with  the  following  agencies: 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Nevada  State  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Nevada  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer, 
Nevada  State  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
various  departments  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno,  and  other  BLM  districts. 


CONSULTATION  AND 
COORDINATION  IN  REVIEWS 
OF  THE  EIS 


Public  comments  continue  to  be  vital  to  the  plan- 
ning and  EIS  processes,  and  will  be  welcomed 
before  and  after  the  final  decisions  are  made  in 
1982.  Public  hearings  will  be  held  after  the  draft 
EIS  is  published,  and  the  comments  received  within 
60  days  after  publication  date  will  be  included  in 
and  answered  in  the  final  EIS.  All  comments  re- 
ceived will  be  considered  in  the  decision-making 


process,  even  if  letters  are  received  too  late  to  be 
printed  in  the  final  EIS. 

Dates  and  times  for  EIS  publications  and  for 
public  hearings  will  be  publicized  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  also  in  area  newspapers  and  on  radio 
stations. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  THE  DRAFT  EIS 


The  draft  EIS  will  be  sent  to  all  agencies,  organi- 
zations, industries  and  persons  who  have  indicated 
an  interest.  Anyone  else  wishing  a  copy  of  the  EIS 
may  receive  one  by  calling  or  writing  the  BLM  Win- 
nemucca District  at  705  East  Fourth  Street,  Winne- 
mucca, Nevada  89445  (702-623-3676). 

The  following  have  received  or  will  receive  copies 
of  the  P-D  draft  EIS: 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AND 
LEGISLATORS 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Forest  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Senator  Howard  Cannon 
Department  of  Commerce 

National  Weather  Service 
Department  of  Defense 

Air  Force 
Department  of  Energy 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Environmental  and  Compliance  Review 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Geological  Survey 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  -  Washington 
Office;  Nevada  State  Office;  Susanville,  Califor- 
nia, District  Office;  Burns  and  Vale,  Oregon, 
District  Offices;  Battle  Mountain,  Carson  City, 
Elko,  Ely  and  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  District  Of- 
fices 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Water  and  Power  Resources  Service 
Senator  Paul  Laxalt 
Congressman  James  Santini 
U.S.  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
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STATE  OF  NEVADA 


Library 


DEPARTMENTS/DIVISIONS/BUREAUS 
(THROUGH  THE  NEVADA  STATE 
CLEARINGHOUSE) 

Agriculture 

Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 

Economic  Development 

Energy 

Environmental  Protection  Service 

Forestry 

Highways 

Historic  Preservation  and  Archeology 

Human  Resources 

Indian  Commission 

Lands  and  Land  Use  Planning 

Mineral  Resources 

Mines 

Museum 

Parks 

Planning  Coordinator 

Water  Resources 

Wildlife 


LEGISLATORS 

Assemblyman  Douglas  R.  Bremner 
Senator  Carl  F.  Dodge 
Senator  Eugene  V.  Echols 
Senator  Norman  D.  Glaser 
Assemblyman  Thomas  J.  Hickey 
Assemblyman  John  Marvel 

ALSO 

Legislative  Counsel  Bureau 

Library 

Office  of  the  Governor 

Soil  Conservation  Districts 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno 

Max  C.  Fleischmann  College  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Resources  and  Economics 

Nevada  Archeological  Survey 

Renewable  Resources  Center 

Desert  Research  Institute,  Resources  Center 

Department  of  Mining  Engineering 

Plant,  Soil  and  Water  Resources 

Renewable  Natural  Resources 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  So- 
ciety of  Nevada 

Library 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Division  of  Animal  Science 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 

Division  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 
University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas 


STATEWIDE  COMMITTEES  AND  GROUPS 

Grazing  Board 

League  of  Cities 

Multiple  Use  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Lands  for 

the  Governor 

Predatory  Animals  and  Rodent  Control 

Sheep  Commission 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  LIBRARIES 
AND  GROUPS 


Carson  City  Library 
Churchill  County  Library 
Clark  County 

Library 

Southern  Nevada  Museum 
Douglas  County  Library 
Elko  County  Library 
Esmeralda  County  Library 
Eureka  County  Library 
Humboldt  County 

Commissioners 

Extension  Agent 

Library 

Planning  Commission 

Sheriff 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Lander  County 

Commissioners 

Library 

Planning  Commission 
Lincoln  County  Library 
Lovelock,  Mayor  of 
Lyon  County  Library 
Mineral  County  Library 
Nye  County  Library 
Pershing  County 

Commissioners 

Extension  Agent 

Library 

Planning  Commission 

Sheriff 
Storey  County  Library 
Washoe  County 

County  Manager 

Library 

Regional  Planning  Commission 
White  Pine  County  Library 
Winnemucca,  Mayor  of 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Fisheries  Society 
American  Horse  Protection  Association 
American  Humane  Association 
Animal  Protection  Institute 
Audubon  Society 
Ducks  Unlimited  -  Reno 
Exploration  Geologists  of  Nevada 
Foresta  Institute 

Ft.  McDermitt  Livestock  Association 
Friends  of  the  Earth 
Geological  Society  of  Nevada 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
Humboldt  County  Cowbelles 
Humboldt  County  School  Board 
International   Society   for  the   Protection   of  Wild 
Horses  and  Burros 
I.T.C.  Executive  Board 
Lions  Club 

National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 
National  Mustang  Association 
National  Public  Lands  Task  Force 
National  Rifle  Association 
National  Wild  Horse  Association 
National  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Forum 
National  Wildlife  Federation  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council 

Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association 
Nevada  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Nevada  Miners  and  Prospectors  Association 
Nevada  Mining  Association 
Nevada  Off-Road  Vehicle  Association 
Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation  Association 
Nevada  Wildlife  Federation 
Nevada  Woolgrower's  Association 
Northern  Nevada  Native  Plant  Society 
Off-Road  Enthusiasts 
Oregon  Environmental  Council 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Pershing  County  Sportsmen  Association 
Public  Lands  Council 
Reno  Four  Wheelers,  Inc. 
SAGE 

Shoshone-Paiute  Tribe 
Sierra  Club 

Society  for  Range  Management-Nevada 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America 
Summit  Lake  Paiute  Tribe 
Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe 
Western  Resources 
Wildhorse  Organized  Assistance 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
The  Wildlife  Society,  Nevada  Chapter 
Winnemucca  Gem  and  Mineral  Club 

Individuals  and  industries  who  have  requested  that 
they  receive  EISs. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SECTION  1 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  DETERMINING  FUTURE  AVAILABLE  VEGETATION 

In  estimating  future  production  over  the  long-term  (35  years)  it  was 
assumed  that  non-productive  land  ( land  producing  less  than  1  AUM  over 
32  acres  of  land)  could  possibly  improve  through  reducing  grazing 
intensity,  implementing  grazing  systems,  or  a  combination  of  both.   It 
was  assumed  that  by  reducing  grazing  intensity,  the  estimated 
production  would  increase  by  21  percent,  and  by  implementing  a  grazing 
system  the  production  would  increase  by  5  percent  over  the  long  term 
(Van  Poolen  and  Lacey,  1979).   If  a  combination  of  the  lower  grazing 
intensity  and  the  grazing  systems  were  used,  then  an  estimated 
increase  over  the  long-term  would  be  26  percent. 

Following  these  assumptions: 

1)  Land  requiring  £  33.68  acres  per  AUM  would  become  suitable  land  by 
implementing  grazing  systems. 

33.68  acres/AUM  33.68  acres/AUM 

5%  increase  from  grazing  systems     1 .68  increase 

1.6840  increase  32.00  acres/AUM 

2)  Land  requiring  <   40.50  acres  per  AUM  would  become  suitable  land  by 
reducing  the  grazing  intensity  from  heavy  to  moderate. 

40.50  acres/AUM  40.50  acres/AUM 

21%  increase  from  reduction  of        8.50  increase 
grazing  intensity 

4050  32.00  acres/AUM 

8100 


8.5050  increase 

3)   Land  requiring  <_   43.24  acres  per  AUM  would  become  suitable  land  by 
a  combination  of  grazing  systems  and  reduction  of  grazing 
intensity. 

43.24  acres/AUM  43.24  acres/AUM 

26%  increase  for  grazing  intensity    1 1 .24  increase 
and  grazing  systems 
25944  32.00  acres/AUM 

8648 
11.2424  increase 
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The  percent  unused  (14.6)  falls  within  the  5 . 1  to 
15  percent  range  which  means  there  would  be  a  6 
percent  increase  (173  AUMs)  in  available 
vegetation  by  year  2024  for  a  total  estimated 
future  production  of  3,060  AUMs. 

(2)    Estimated  future  vegetation  (AUMs)  -  Abel  Creek 
Allotment: 


Available  vegetation  ( 1978) 

Actual  use 

Overused  vegetation 

Percent  overused 

Future  available  vegetation  (2024) 


971  AUMs 

1,967  AUMs 

996  AUMs 

102.5  percent 

233  AUMs 


The  percent  overused  (102.5)  falls  within  the 
100.1  to  125  percent  range  which  means  there  would 
be  a  76  percent  reduction  (738  AUMs)  in  available 
vegetation  by  year  2024  for  a  total  estimated 
future  production  of  233  AUMs. 
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APPENDIX  A 
SECTION  1 
TABLE  A-l 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  POTENTIALLY  SUITABLE  AREAS  THROUGH  MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE 
PROPOSED  ACTION,  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK 
REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  ALTERNATIVES  a/ 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Potentially 

Suitable  Areas 
Present 

Increase  J 

:n  Production 

Product  ion 

Projected 

Potentially  Suitable 

Total 

Allotment 

Acres 

(AUMs) 

Percent  b/ 

(AUMs) 

after  Water  Development 

(AlIMs) 

Abel  Creek 

511 

14 

21 

17 

0 

17 

Andorno 

82 

2 

21 

2 

0 

2 

Antelope 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Asa  Moore 

1,395 

38 

26 

48 

0 

48 

Bloody  Run 

6,457 

193 

26 

243 

0 

243 

Buffalo 

376 

11 

21 

13 

0 

13 

Bullhead 

48,480 

1,334 

26 

1,637 

0 

1,637 

Buttermilk 

5,738 

162 

21 

204 

0 

204 

Chimney  Creek 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Cordero 

457 

14 

26 

18 

0 

18 

Crowley  Creek 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Daveytown 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Double  H 

1,977 

63 

26 

79 

0 

79 

Eden  Valley 

1,703 

46 

26 

58 

0 

58 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 

9,001 

259 

21 

313 

0 

313 

Flat  Creek 

1,084 

32 

21 

39 

0 

39 

Fort  McDermltt 

143 

4 

26 

5 

0 

5 

Fort  Scott 

n 

0 

21 

n 

0 

0 

Gallagher  Flat 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Golconda  Butte 

5,037 

134 

26 

169 

0 

169 

Granite 

94 

3 

21 

4 

0 

4 

Hansen  Creek 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Hot  Springs  Peak 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Indian  Creek 

n 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Iron  Point 

7,256 

192 

26 

242 

0 

242 

Jakes  Creek 

11,035 

319 

21 

386 

0 

386 

Jordan  Meadows 

1,034 

27 

21 

33 

n 

33 

Little  Owyhee 

35,643 

927 

21 

1,122 

0 

1,122 

Long  Canyon 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Lower  Quinn  River 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

McDermltt  Creek 

0 

n 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Mulllnlx 

72 

2 

26 

3 

0 

3 

Osgood 

2,480 

66 

26 

83 

0 

83 

Owyhee 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Paradise  Hill 

1,016 

27 

21 

33 

0 

33 

Pole  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Qulnn  River 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Rebel  Creek 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Sand  Pass 

9,365 

257 

26 

324 

0 

324 

Scott  Spring 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Singus 

79 

2 

21 

2 

0 

2 

Sod  House 

360 

9 

21 

11 

0 

11 

Solid  Silver 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Spring  Creek 

2,133 

61 

21 

74 

0 

74 

Sugar  Loaf 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Tall  Corral 

443 

14 

21 

17 

0 

17 

Twenty-Five 

2,912 

85 

21 

103 

0 

103 

U.C. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Upper  Quinn  River 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Washburn 

2,296 

57 

21 

69 

0 

69 

White  House 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

.William  Stock 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Willow  Creek 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Zimmerman 

1,060 

27 

21 

33 

0 

33 

Alder  Creek 

10,300 

291 

21 

352 

0 

352 

Blue  Mountain 

5,324 

157 

26 

198 

0 

198 

Coyote  Hllls(sheep) 

4,770 

143 

173 

0 

173 

Deer  Creek 

917 

25 

26 

32 

0 

32 

Desert  Valley 

0 

0 

21 

0 

n 

0 

Dyke  Hot 

40 

1 

26 

1 

0 

1 

Grassy  Basin 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Happy  Creek 

15,233 

401 

26 

505 

0 

505 

Holloway  Mountain 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Horse  Creek 

1,116 

26 

26 

33 

0 

33 

Humboldt  Valley 

3,262 

R5 

26 

107 

7 

114 

Jackson  Mountains 

50,657 

1,357 

26 

1,710 

227 

1,937 

Kings  River 

4,725 

133 

21 

161 

0 

161 

Little  Horse  Creek 

2,117 

58 

26 

73 

0 

73 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Palute  Meadows 

4,177 

107 

26 

135 

0 

135 

Pine  Forest 

22,193 

655 

26 

825 

0 

825 

Pueblo  Mountain 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Sand  Dunes 

2,272 

64 

26 

81 

48 

129 

Sand  Hills 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

South  Fork 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Wllder-Bilk(cattle) 

35,976 

921 

26 

1,160 

0 

1,160 

Paradise  Planning  Ur 

lit  159,719 

4,381 

5,384 

0 

5,384 

Denio  Planning  Unit 

163,079 

4,424 

5,546 

282 

5,828 

Totals 

322,798 

8,805 

10,930 

282 

11,212 

a/  Of  the  areas  currently  unsuitable  for  grazing,  no  additional  areas  were  found  to  be  potentially  suitable 

under  the  maximizing  livestock  alternative. 
b/   See  methodology  in  Chapter  Three,  Proposed  Action,  Vegetation  Production  section,  and  Appendix  A, 

Section  1. 


Source:      U.S.    Department   of    the   Interior ,    Bureau  of   Land  Management ,   Winnemucca   District,    Paradise-Denio 
Environmental    Impact    Statement   Team,    1980. 
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SECTION  2 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  ESTIMATING  FUTURE  AVAILABLE  VEGETATION 
NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

In  the  no  action  alternative  (existing  use)  there  are  a  specific 
number  of  AUMs  being  used  by  livestock,  big  game,  and  wild  horses  in 
each  allotment.   Surplus  AUMs  are  carried  into  the  Unused  Vegetation 
Column  (Table  1-10).   A  deficit  in  AUMs  is  shown  in  the  Overused 
Vegetation  Column.   To  determine  the  total  future  available  vegetation 
for  the  year  2024  it  is  necessary  to  project  the  AUMs  from  current  use 
to  future  use  based  on  the  percentage  of  unused  or  overused  vegetation 
against  the  total  available.   To  do  this  the  following  percentages 
were  used: 


Available  Vegetation 
(1978)  underused  or 
overused  vegetation  (2024) 


Change  in  available 
vegetation  (1978)  to 
projected  future 


0-   5  percent 

5.1-  15  percent 

15.1-  45  percent 

45.1-  75  percent 

75. 1-100  percent 

100.1-12  5  percent 

125. 1-150  percent 

150.  1-200  percent 

200. 1  plus 


No  Change 
6  percent 
17  percent 
40  percent 
63  percent 
76  percent 
86  percent 
95  percent 
100  percent 


This  methodology  is  applied  by  allotment  in  Appendix  A,  Table  A- 1 . 
Example : 

(1)    Estimated  future  available  vegetation  (AUMs)  - 
Daveytown  Allotment: 


Available  vegetation  (1978) 

Actual  use 

Unused  vegetation 

Percent  unused 

Future  available  vegetation  (2024) 


2,887  AUMs 

2,464  AUMs 

423  AUMs 

14.6  percent 

3,060  AUMs 
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APPENDIX  A 
SECTION  2 
TABLE  A-2 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 


FUTURE  AVAILABLE  VEGETATION  METHODOLOCY,  YEAR  2024,  (AUMs) 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Affected 

Allotment 


Total  Available 
Vegetat Ion£' 


Percent 
Underused 


Percent 
Overused 


Future 
Aval lable 
Vegetat  ion 


Abel  Creek 

Andorno 

Antelope 

Asa  Moore 

Bloody  Run 

Buffalo 

Bullhead 

Buttermilk 

Chimney  Creek 

Cordero 

Crowley  Creek 

Daveytown 

Double  H 

Eden  Valley 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 

Flat  Creek 

Fort  McDermltt 

Fort  Scott 

Callagher  Flat 

Golconda  Butte 

Granite 

Hanson  Creek 

Hot  Springs  Peak 

Indian  Creek 

Iron  Point 

Jake's  Creek 

Jordan  Meadows 

Little  Owyhee  (spring) 

Little  Owyhee  (summer) 

Long  Canyon 

Lower  Quinn  River 

McDermltt 

Mulllnex 

Osgood 

Owyhee 

Paradise  Hill 

Pole  Creek 

Quinn  River 

Rebel  Creek 

Sand  Pass 

Scott  Spring 

Singus 

Sod  House 

Solid  Silver 

Spring  Creek 

Sugar  Loaf 

Tall  Corral 

Twenty-Five 

U.C. 

Upper  Quinn  River 

Washburn 

White  House 

William  Stock 

Willow  Creek 

Zimmerman 


971 

200 

268 

38 

954 

242 

918 

1,296 

122 

83 

2,743 

2,887 

1,208 

1,255 

242 

2,262 

1,344 

233 

148 

288 

157 

43 

1,812 

174 

223 

192 

4,074 

3,222 

7,998 

857 

187 

0 
120 

1,699 
284 
795 

3,086 
279 
894 

1,016 
795 
103 
190 
112 
356 
565 
26 
257 

6,049 

198 

643 

93 

2,440 
984 

1,202 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
14.6 

0 

0 
36.7 

0.8 

0 

0 

n 
o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18.1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
16.9 

0 

0 
48.3 

0 

0 

0 


102.5 
379.0 
114.5 
1936.8 
105.0 

59.5 
491.7 

13.6 

200.0 

127.7 

0 

0 

39.5 

159.1 

0 

0 

40.1 

85.8 
1058.7 
350.0 

37.5 
193.0 

39.2 

43.6 
456.5 
204.1 
122.4 
206.0 

30.7 
116.2 
148.6 


10.8 

104.9 

110.9 

190.6 

0 

4.6 

18.4 

204.8 

89.0 

134.9 

1218.4 

119.6 

377.8 

0.5 

2284.6 

310.1 

0 

17.6 

104.9 

0 

93.2 

1.6 

67.2 


233 

0 

64 

0 

229 

145 

0 

1,218 

0 

12 

2,743 

3,060 

1,003 

63 

283 

2,262 

1,116 

86 

0 

0 

130 

2 

1,504 

144 

0 

0 

968 

0 

6,638 

206 

26 

0 

113 

408 

68 

40 

3,611 

279 

742 

0 

294 

14 

0 

27 

0 

565 

0 

0 

7,077 

164 

154 

130 

903 

984 

721 


Alder  Creek 
Blue  Mountain 
Coyote  Hills 
Deer  Creek 
Desert  Valley 
Dyke  Hot 
Grassy  Basin 
Happy  Creek 
Holloway  Mountain 
Horse  Creek 
Humboldt  Valley 
Jackson  Mountains 
Kings  River 
Little  Horse  Creek 

Old  Gunnery  Range 
Paiute  Meadows 
Pine  Forest 
Pueblo  Mountain 
Sand  Dunes 
Sand  Hills 
South  Fork 
Wilder-Bilk 


Paradise  Planning  Unit 
Denio  Planning  Unit 
TOTAL 


9,471 

3,608 

1,035 

237 

167 

757 

131 

1,672 

116 

1,124 

3,127 

5,332 

2,998 

56 

101 

1,403 

2,363 

758 

2,304 

0 

47 

9,476 


58,827 
46,283 
105,110 


n 

7.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


100.0 
0 
0 


88.7 
0 

54.7 
264.5 
720.3 

96.3 
148.8 
140.4 
593.1 
290.4 

50.3 
160.5 
286.4 
835.7 

0 
761.7 
303.7 
94.1 
387.2 
0 
663.8 
70.8 


3,504 
3,824 

621 
0 
0 

280 
18 

234 

0 

0 

1,876 

267 
0 
0 

165 

0 

0 

280 

0 


38,429 
16,755 
55,184 


a/   Total  available  vegetation  (AUM's)  as  determined  by  the  1978  range  survey  for  livestock  and  wild  horses  and 
burros  is  based  on  the  current  suitability  criteria. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team,  1980 
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APPENDIX  A 

SECTION  3 

RANGE  SUITABILITY  CRITERIA 

The  three  criteria  used  to  determine  the  suitability 
of  rangelands  for  grazing  are: 

1)  Slope  -  Any  area  in  which  slope  (defined  as  any 

deviation  from  the  horizontal)  is  50  percent  or 
greater  is  considered  unsuitable  for  grazing  of 
livestock  or  wild  horses  and  burros.  A  50  per- 
cent slope  is  defined  as  a  5  percent  vertical 
rise  within  a  10-foot  horizontal  distance.  Re- 
search information  shows  that  as  the  steep- 
ness of  the  slope  increases,  there  will  be  less 
utilization  of  the  vegetation.  It  requires  effort 
and  energy  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  to  graze  upslope,  therefore,  it  is  easier 
for  an  animal  to  stay  on  level  areas  and  graze 
longer  there  (Stoddart  et  al.  1975).  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  lower  areas,  more  accessible 
to  cattle,  horses  and  burros,  would  be  over- 
used before  use  would  be  made  on  the  steep- 
er slopes. 

2)  Distance  from  Water  -  Areas  were  considered 

unsuitable  for  livestock  and  wild  horse  and 
burro  use  if  those  areas  were  greater  than  four 
miles  from  a  water  source. 

3)  Productivity  -  Land  considered  not  suitable  be- 

cause of  inadequate  vegetation  production  was 
land  not  able  to  produce  one  AUM  of  usable 
perennial  vegetation  per  32  acres.  Land  must 
produce  25  pounds  of  usable  vegetation  per 
acre  per  year  in  order  to  provide  one  AUM  on 
32  acres. 

SECTION  4 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  DETERMINING 

VEGETATION  INVENTORY 

PROCEDURES  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  vegetation  in  the  Paradise  and  Denio  Plan- 
ning Units  was  surveyed  in  1978  using  the  ocular 
reconnaissance  range  survey  method.  The  proce- 
dures and  methodology  followed  were  exactly  as 
prescribed  in  BLM  Manual  4412  (Release  4-3  of 
April  30,  1963),  with  two  significant  exceptions.  The 
two  exceptions  were:  1)  not  all  of  the  existing  roads 
were  plotted  on  the  aerial  photographs  and  2)  the 
manual  suggests  a  minimum  range  type  mapping 


size  of  160  acres,  but  numerous  range  types  were 
delineated  that  contained,  far  less  than  160  acres- 
some  types  were  mapped  that  encompassed  as 
few  as  two  acres.  This  deviation  from  manual  pro- 
cedure was  done  to  insure  that  high-forage-produc- 
ing sites  (wet  and  dry  meadow  sites,  etc.)  received 
due  consideration. 


TRAINING 


The  survey  team  was  composed  of  17  profes- 
sionals trained  in  the  science  of  range  manage- 
ment. The  entire  survey  team  received  21  days  of 
training.  The  training  involved  all  procedural  as- 
pects of  an  ocular  reconnaissance  survey,  and 
lasted  until  it  was  determined  that  each  individual 
was  proficient  in  the  method. 

During  the  training  period,  various  methods  (step- 
toe,  line  intercept,  line-point,  and  the  3-foot  diame- 
ter loop)  were  used  to  determine  density  of  the 
vegetation  types.  As  used  in  this  method,  density 
refers  to  estimates  of  overhead  (vertical)  ground 
cover  for  the  current  year's  growth  of  all  usable 
vegetation  on  each  range  type.  The  line-point  was 
selected  as  the  best  method.  When  using  this 
method,  a  100-foot  tape  is  stretched  out  across  a 
relatively  homogeneous  area  that  is  representative 
of  the  vegetation  type.  A  long  pin  held  vertically 
was  then  dropped  at  one-foot  intervals  along  the 
tape  or  transect  and  direct  "hits"  on  live  vegetation 
from  current  annual  growth  are  recorded.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  pins  were  to  hit  Indian  ricegrass  10 
out  of  the  100  drops  on  one  100-foot  line,  then  the 
density  of  Indian  ricegrass  would  be  recorded  as  10 
percent  in  that  one  mapping  area.  Density  esti- 
mates included  all  current  year's  growth  of  each 
plant  species  that  was  available  for  use  up  to  the 
grazing  height  of  animals  concerned  (five  feet). 


FIELD  PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The  first  step  was  to  delineate  the  area  to  be 
surveyed  into  relatively  homogeneous  mapping 
units.  These  mapping  units  were  referred  to  as 
range  types  as  determined  by  visual  similarity 
(aspect).  The  range  types  were  then  mapped  on 
aerial  photographs. 

The  18  standard  aspect  vegetation  types  (see 
BLM  Manual  4412)  were  delineated  on  the  basis  of 
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several  mapping  criteria.  These  criteria  listed  in  the 
order  of  usual  application  are: 

Abundance  of  vegetation 

Species  composition 

Slope 

Exposure 

Kind  of  soil 

Erosion 

These  criteria  were  used  to  further  stratify  or  sub- 
divide the  range  types.  Usually  the  practical  mini- 
mum type  size  of  1 60  acres  was  reached  before  all 
of  the  above  criteria  were  given  specific  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  range  type  was  mapped  on  the  aerial 
photograph,  the  observer  estimated  total  vegetation 
density  and  percentage  composition,  by  species, 
within  the  type.  Composition  ratings  are  based  on 
the  proportion  of  the  total  vegetation  density  pro- 
vided by  each  species.  The  sum  of  the  ratings  is 
1 00  percent.  This  sum  was  first  proportioned,  in  the 
estimation  process,  between  the  three  main  life 
forms  (grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs)  of  plants,  and 
then  these  respective  group  values  were  divided 
among  the  component  species  in  accord  with  their 
relative  amounts.  This  information  was  then  record- 
ed on  the  field  write-up  sheet. 

Areas  with  slopes  greater  than  50  percent  (more 
than  a  5-foot  vertical  change  in  a  1 0-foot  horizontal 
distance)  were  considered  to  be  totally  unsuitable 
for  grazing  by  livestock  and  wild  horses,  but  could 
be  allocated  to  wildlife  species.  The  percentage  of 
area  of  the  vegetation  type  covered  by  rock  was 
deducted  before  figuring  vegetation  for  both  live- 
stock and  wildlife  species. 

Proper  use,  the  amount  of  each  plant  or  plant 
type  that  may  be  utilized  by  grazing  animals  without 
harming  the  plant,  was  established  for  year-round 
and  for  seasonal  use  and  called  the  'proper  use 
factor'  (PUF).  PUFs  are  numerical  factors  estab- 
lished for  each  plant  species  and  for  each  class  of 
domestic  and  wild  game  animal.  PUFs  include  all 
removal  during  the  process  of  grazing  (including 
waste  from  trampling)  but  not  the  damage  or  use 
by  rodents,  insects  or  disease.  If  a  plant  provides 
no  forage  for  a  kind  of  grazing  animal  during  a  par- 
ticular season  it  is  rated  zero  for  that  combination, 
although  it  may  be  present  on  the  range  and  supply 
forage  at  other  seasons.  This  may  especially  be  the 
case  for  winter  ranges  where  some  plants  are  evi- 
dent during  the  growing  season  but  are  unable  to 
provide  forage  during  the  dormant  period. 

The  PUFs  used  in  the  1978  survey  were  estab- 
lished in  1976  by  the  BLM,  with  consultation  from 
other  agencies  and  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
The  PUF  table  is  available  for  review  at  the  Winne- 
mucca  District  Office. 


As  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  the  plants  of 
the  survey  area  was  prepared  for  use  by  the  party 
members.  Plants  were  listed  alphabetically  in  the 
three  groups  -  grasses  (including  grass-like  plants), 
forbs,  and  shrubs  (including  trees)  -  using  their  sci- 
entific names.  Common  names  were  included  in  an- 
other column. 

The  Forage  Acre  Requirement  (FAR)  used  in  de- 
termining carrying  capacities  for  the  survey  was  de- 
veloped from  information  (actual  use  and  utilization) 
obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Squaw  Butte  Experimental  Station,  Burns,  Oregon, 
in  1978.  The  FAR  determination  and  formula  may 
be  reviewed  in  the  Winnemucca  District  Office. 


COMPILATION  OF  DATA 


I)  Field  Write-Up  Sheets 

All  information  from  field  write-up  sheets  (com- 
position, density,  and  species  list),  PUFs,  and 
the  FAR  were  used  to  compute  carrying  capa- 
cities (acres/AUM)  for  the  Paradise-Denio 
Planning  Units.  The  acres/AUM  calculation 
was  obtained  via  a  computer  program  devel- 
oped by  the  Nevada  State  Office  of  the  BLM. 

Carrying  capacities  computed  were  based  on 
the  following  formula: 

FAR 

i5(CiDPiU 
n  =  | 

where: 

FAR  =  Forage  Acre  Requirement  as  deter- 
mined from  the  Squaw  Butte  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Ci  =  Vegetative  composition  of  each  plant 
species  (i). 

D  =  Vegetative  density  of  the  vegetation  type. 

Pt  =  Proper  Use  Factor  for  each  plant  species 
(i)  for  the  animal  of  concern  and  its  period-of- 
use. 

U*  =  Percentage  of  utilizable  area  of  the 
vegetation  type. 

*Note:  Computer  calculations  were  made  using  100 
percent  utilizable  area  in  all  vegetation  types  where 
terrain  deductions  were  greater  than  five  percent. 
Deduction  for  terrain  restrictions  (i.e.,  slope  or  rock) 
were  made  in  a  later  step. 

Computer  printouts  were  supplied  to  the  Win- 
nemucca District  by  the  Nevada  State  Office  of 
the  BLM.  The  printouts  displayed  the  raw  data 
from  the  field  write-up  sheets,  PUFs  for  each 
plant  species  by  period-of-use,  the  FAR  and 
the  percentage  of  utilizable  area  used  in  the 
calculation.  The  printouts  also  display  the  re- 
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sultant  carrying  capacities  by  season  and 
animal  species.  The  non-competing  acre/AUM 
column  represents  the  carrying  capacity  for 
each  animal  for  the  season  shown,  assuming 
no  competing  animal  species  is  present.  The 
competing  acre/AUM  column  shows  the  carry- 
ing capacity  for  the  livestock  species  by 
season,  assuming  the  competing  big  game 
species  is  stocked  at  reasonable  number  ca- 
pacity. 

2)  Compilation  and  Application  of  Suitability  Criteria 

The  vegetation  type  delineations  were  trans- 
ferred from  aerial  photographs  used  in  the  field 
to  orthophoto  maps.  This  procedure  was  ac- 
complished by  a  Zoom-Transfer  Scope  ma- 
chine. t 

From  the  orthophoto  maps,  acres  in  each 
vegetation  type  were  computed  by  legal  subdi- 
vision and  land  ownership  status.  An  electrical 
digital  planimeter  was  used  for  this  compilation 
step. 

The  next  step  in  compiling  the  survey  was  to 
transfer  the  above  data  from  the  orthophoto 
quads  to  the  Vegetation  Tabulation  forms.  This 
data  was  then  transferred  to  the  Suitability 
Summary  forms  and  was  arranged  by  allot- 
ment. 

The  acres  affected  by  the  suitability  criteria 
were  recorded  in  the  appropriate  section  and 
type.  Net  suitable  acres  were  then  determined 
for  each  type  by  section  and  land  ownership 
status. 

The  net  suitable  acres  were  then  divided  by 
the  acres/AUM,  as  determined  from  the  com- 
puter printout,  and  the  AUMs  were  put  in  the 
appropriate  land  status  column.  This  was  done 
for  each  species  of  animal.  Deer  AUMs,  how- 
ever, were  determined  by  dividing  total  acres 
by  the  acres  per  AUM  for  deer. 

Totals  for  total  acres  of  Vacant,  Private,  and 
Fenced  Federal,  Slope,  Soil  Surface  Factor, 
Water,  SSF  &  Water,  Net  Suitable  acres,  and 
AUMs  for  all  species  and  land  status  were  then 
determined  and  recorded  on  the  Allotment 
Summary  sheet. 

In  the  process  of  calculating  available  livestock 
vegetation,  only  those  acres/AUM  determined 
to  be  suitable  for  livestock  grazing  were  includ- 
ed in  the  final  tabulation  of  AUMs.  The  three 
suitability  criteria  considered  were:  (1)  distance 
from  water;  (2)  slope  or  other  physical  barriers; 
and  (3)  vegetation  production.  Each  of  the  cri- 
teria was  considered  independently  or  in  var- 
ious combinations.  The  Bureau's  current  policy 
for  determination  of  rangeland  suitability  for 
livestock  grazing  was  established  by  Washing- 


ton Office  Instruction  Memorandum  (IM)  No. 
78,134,  dated  March,  1978.  This  and  other  per- 
tinent I  Ms  are  available  for  review  at  the  Dis- 
trict Office. 

The  Soil  Surface  Factor  (SSF)  criteria  are  wa- 
tershed stability  measures  which  have  no 
direct  relationship  with  the  ability  of  an  area  to 
support  a  given  level  of  grazing  use.  However, 
rangeland  in  a  deteriorated  watershed  condi- 
tion should  not  be  grazed  if  such  use  will  ac- 
celerate soil  erosion  or  otherwise  damage  the 
basic  soil  and  vegetation  resource. 

The  initial  compilation  of  available  livestock 
AUMs  considered  the  SSF.  A  field  examination 
of  selected  allotments  determined  that  the  ex- 
isting SSF  data  did  not  apply  to  present  condi- 
tions. The  SSF  was  then  eliminated  as  suitabil- 
ity criteria  for  all  allotments.  The  reasons  and 
subsequent  decisions  for  deleting  these  criteria 
may  be  reviewed  in  the  District's  files  (4400  - 
Range  Survey). 

3)  Allocation  of  Wildlife  Vegetation  (AUMs) 

Carrying  capacities  for  wildlife  were  calculated 
from  the  range  survey  data,  using  a  computer 
program  developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  Nevada  State  Office.  The  com- 
puter program  is  designed  to  provide  carrying 
capacities  for  livestock,  wild  horses  and  big 
game  species  for  the  proper  periods-of-use. 
Horse  AUMs  were  considered  equivalent  to 
cattle  AUMs.  These  carrying  capacities  are 
based  on  vegetation  species  composition  and 
density,  utilizable  area,  FARs  and  PUFs  devel- 
oped for  the  Paradise  and  Denio  Planning 
Units. 

The  program  was  also  developed  to  provide 
data  for  allocation  of  vegetation  to  two  or  more 
grazing  ungulates.  This  was  done  by  assigning 
PUFs  to  both  wildlife  and  livestock  and  com- 
puting a  carrying  capacity  for  the  livestock  spe- 
cies using  the  maximum  allowable  PUF  minus 
the  PUF  for  big  game  species  for  each  vegeta- 
tion species  for  the  appropriate  season.  This 
carrying  capacity  was  displayed  on  the  comput- 
er printout  under  the  competing  acres/AUM 
column.  Carrying  capacity  represents  the 
stocking  rate  for  livestock  which  would  theo- 
retically result  in  proper  utilization  of  the  vege- 
tation species,  assuming  big  game  species  are 
at  their  reasonable  numbers. 


VEGETATION  ALLOCATION 

The  locations  of  use  areas  or  ranges  for  ante- 
lope, mule  deer,  and  bighorn  sheep  were  provided 
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by  the  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife.  A  coordinat- 
ed effort  was  made  between  Nevada  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  BLM  personnel  to  adjust  big  game 
range  delineations  to  fit  existing  vegetation  type 
lines.  A  "reasonable  number"  representing  an  aver- 
age number  of  animals  based  on  population  esti- 
mates over  the  past  several  years  (including  peak 
population  estimates  of  the  1950s  and  the  low  pop- 
ulation estimates  of  recent  years)  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  and  the  BLM 
and  assigned  to  each  big  game  range  along  with 
the  period-of-use. 

Vegetation  allocations  for  big  game  species  were 
made  on  an  allotment  basis.  The  reasonable  num- 
bers of  big  game  for  each  range  were  proportioned 
by  allotment,  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  allot- 
ment in  each  range.  The  objective  of  wildlife  vege- 
tation allocation  was  to  allocate  to  the  reasonable 
numbers. 

In  those  allotments  where  the  available  big  game 
AUMs  exceeded  reasonable  numbers,  the  available 
livestock  AUMs  were  re-allocated  to  livestock  and 
horses. 

Wildlife  vegetation  shortages  in  an  allotment 
were  not  compensated  for  by  allocating  additional 
AUMs  in  adjacent  allotments  within  the  same  big 
game  range.  These  shortages  were  considered  as 
habitat  deficiencies  in  those  allotments. 

Figure  A-1  shows  a  copy  of  a  sample  computer 
output  sheet  for  a  typical  writeup.  All  of  the  forms 
used  in  the  calculation  and  summarization  of  the 
range  survey  data  may  be  reviewed  at  the  Winne- 
mucca  District  Office. 
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Figure  A-l 


Report  Date 
State 
District 
Resource  Area 
Planning  Unit 
Allotment 


May  12,  1979 
Nevada 
Winnemucca 
Paradise  Denio 
Paradise  '01' 
Flat  Creek 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

FORAGE  RANGE  SURVEY  TYPE  COMPUTATION 

(OCULAR  RECONNAISSANCE  METHOD) 


WRITE-UP  NO 
DATE  OF  WRITEUP 
VEGETATIVE  TYPE 
DENSITY 


7-  5 
09  78 

2D-R0SA-CAREXD 
17% 


GRASSES********** 
BRTE   BROMUS  TECTORUM 

CAREXD  CAREX  SPP.      DRY 

AGTR-1  AGROPYRON  TRACHYCAULUM 
TYPHA  TYPHA  SPP. 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  ANIMAL 
CATTLE 
DEER 


VOLUME  COMP 
3      2 


58 

0 

0 

SUM  60 


!  UTIL  SEASONS 
100    12  3  4  5 
100    1 


MAXIMUM   ANIMAL 
ALLOWANCE  NAME 
60     CATTLE 

DEER 
40     CATTLE 

DEER 
50 
0 


SEASON  1  SEASON  2  SEASON  3  SEASON  4  SEASON  5 


60* 
5* 

40* 
5* 


0* 

0 

40* 

0 


5* 

0 

20* 

0 


5* 

0 

20* 

0 


10* 

0 
30* 

0 


FORBS  ********** 
CIRSI  CIRSIUM  SPP. 

SIAL  SISYMBRIUM  ALTISSIMUM 
RANUN  RAMIMCULUS  SPP. 
ANNU   ANNUALS 

VETH  VERBASCUM  THAPSUS 
ASTER  ASTER  SPP. 


TREES  AND  SHRUB*  ********** 
ARTR-1  ARTEMISTA  TRIDENTATA 
CHVI-1  CHRYSOTHAMNUS  VISCIDIFLOR 

ROSA    ROSA  SPP. 

CHNA    CHRYSOTHAMNUS  NAUSEOSUS 

SALIZ   SALIX  SPP. 


3 
3 
3 

0 
0 

1 

3 
3 

SUM 

0 
0 
7 

3 
3 

9 
2 

3 

14 

3 

1 

2 

7 

TOTAL 

SUM 
SUM 

33 

100 

VOLUME 

HIGH   0  % 
MED    7  X 
LOW   93  % 

F.A.R.  =   .20 

SEASON 

ANIMAL 

COMPETING 

NON-COMPETING 

MAXIMUM  D 

AC/AUM 

AC/AUM 

AC/AUM 

SPRING 

CATTLE 

4.54 

4.17 

SPRING 

DEER 

24.26 

SUMMER 

CATTLE 

4.78 

4.41 

FALL 

CATTLE 

8.93 

8.06 

WINTER 

CATTLE 

8.98 

8.91 

SEASONLONG 

CATTLE 

6.18 

5.93 

MAXIMUM  ALLOWANCE 

3.80 

DOMINANT  ANIMAL  =  DEER 

AND  ITS  SPRING 

FEED  ALONE 

ACCOUNT 

SPRING 

CATTLE 

5.16 

SUMMER 

CATTLE 

5.42 

FALL 

CATTLE 

8.98 

WINTER 

CATTLE 

8.98 

SEASONLONG 

CATTLE 

6.19 

15 
20 
20 

5 
15 


0 
15 

25 

15 

30 


CATTLE 
DEER 


CATTLE 
DEER 


CATTLE 

DEER 

CATTLE 

DEER 

CATTLE 

DEER 

CATTLE 

DEER 


TOTAL  SUM  CATTLE 
TOTAL  SUM  DEER 


0* 

10* 


10* 
20* 


0* 
0* 
5* 
5* 
0* 
0* 
10* 
5* 


2590* 
485* 


0* 

0* 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5* 

0* 

0* 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0* 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20* 

20* 

20* 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2460* 

1310* 

1310* 

1905 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOURCE: 


USDI/BLM/WINNEMUCCA  DISTRICT 
RANGE  SURVEY  FILES,  COMPILED  1979 
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APPENDIX  B 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 


SECTION  1 


PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK 
FACILITIES  FOR  THE  PROPOSED 

ACTION  AND  FOR  THE 

MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  AND 

LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING 

WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO 

ALTERNATIVES 


APPENDIX  B 

SECTION  1 

TABLE  B-l 

PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES  BY  ALLOTMENT  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Range  Fac: 

llities 

Land  Treatments  (acres) 

Increased 

Production 

Fence 

Cattle- 

Removal 

Fences 

Pipelines 

Sagebrush 

(2024) 

Allotment 

guards 

(miles) 

(mi les 

)   Springs 

Reservoirs 

(miles) 

Troughs 

Wells 

Seedings 

Control 

(AHMs)  a/ 

Costs 

Abel  Creek 

Andorno 

Antelope 

Asa  Moore 

Bloody  Run 

Buffalo 

Bullhead 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

21 
0 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

3,597 
4,030 
1,706 
1,240 
3,070 
1,700 
14,720 

4,148 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9,600 

2,983 

1,587 
893 
509 

2,468 
873 

9,071 

S    246,218 

20 1 , 500 

85,300 

62,000 

236,700 

85,000 

965,600 

Buttermilk  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,772 

0 

Chimney  Creek  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

520 

0 

321 

26 ,000 

Cordero 
Crowley  Creek 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
2,315 

0 
0 

123 
4,090 

0 
115,750 

Daveytown  ■ 
Double  H 
Eden  Valley 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
14 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

•o 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

22,520 

0 

2,887 
4,818 
2,706 

0 
410,720 
160,000 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

606 

0 

Flat  Creek 
Fort  McDermitt 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5,700 
2,709 

1,105 

0 

4,833 
2,601 

302,680 
141,050 

Fort  Scott 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 

0 

Gallagher  Flat 
Colconda  Rutte 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
21 

0 
0 

0 
0 

n 

0.5 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
2,254 

0 
0 

179 
1,282 

0 
192,850 

Granite  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

194 

0 

Hanson  ("reek 
Hot  Springs  Peak  b/ 
Indian  Creek  h/ 
Iron  Point 
Jakes  Creek 
Jordan  Meadows 
Little  Owyhee  Sp^c/ 
Little  Owyhee  Su.c/ 
Long  Canyon  b/ 
Lower  Ouinn  River 

n 
n 

0 

0 

n 
n 
n 

0 
0 

n 

0 
0 

n 
n 
n 
0 

n 

0 

n 
n 

0 
n 

0 

n 
n 

0 
0 
0 

n 

0 

0 
0 

n 

0 
n 
n 

0 
0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 
0 

n 

0 
0 

0 

n 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 
n 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 

n 
1 

0 
0 

n 
0 

n 
n 

191 
0 

n 
n 

1  ,600 
5,800 

n 
7,715 
2,150 

O 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14,707 
1,230 
0 

115 
1  ,812 

211 

523 
1,151 
6,896 
6,724 
14,184 
1,928 

226 

9,550 

0 

0 

5,600 

80,000 

290,000 

0 

596,062 

127,180 

0 

0 

McDermitt  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  1 

Mullinix 

Osgood 

Owyhee 

Paradise  Hill  h/ 

Pole  Creek  b/ 

l 
2 
0 

n 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

l 
13 
0 
0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

n 
1 

0 

n 
0 

0 

n 

0 
0 
0 

0 

n 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4,800 

0 
3,231 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,184 

2,933 

154 
3,824 

344 
2,241 
3,505 

6,350 

299,300 

0 

180,494 

46,928 

Ouinn  River 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

338 

0 

Rebel  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,082 

0 

Sand  Pass 
Scott  Spring 
Singus 
Sod  House 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
n 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1,220 
5,760 

0 

0 

0 

241 

2,011 

2,755 

161 

86,200 

288,000 

3,856 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

241 

0 

Solid  Silver 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

0 

Spring  Creek  b/ 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  ,600 

0 

1,038 

80,000 

Sugar  Loaf  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

684 

0 

Tall  Corral 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

2,?40 

0 

794 

112,000 

Twenty-Five 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

414 

0 

11. C. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,980 

0 

8,709 

399,000 

Upper  Ouinn  River 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

Washburn  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

847 

0 

White  House 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113 

0 

William  Stock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  ,920 

0 

3,592 

96,000 

Willow  Creek 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

580 

1,060 

1,534 

45,960 

Zimmerman 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 

0 

1,620 

20,000 

Alder  Creek 

1 

0 

l. 

5     n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,640 

15,025 

162,390 

Blue  Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4,745 

5,600 

Coyote  Hills  W 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,480 

1,922 

55,680 

Deer  Creek 

0 

n 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

1  ,?50 

510 

30,800 

Desert  Valley 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

280 

242 

4,480 

Dyke  Hot 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

1,547 

1,243 

52,652 

Crassy  Basin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

159 

0 

Happy  Creek 

0 

n 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,150 

3,633 

197,200 

Holloway  Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

Horse  Creek 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

1  ,620 

55,200 

Humboldt  Valley 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

n 

3 

3 

1  ,910 

0 

4,691 

154,650 

Jackson  Mountains 

0 

0 

18 

0 

n 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7,750 

9,763 

228,000 

Kings  River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,940 

10,980 

7,337 

472,680 

Little  Horse  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

0 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 

0 

Paiute  Meadows 

1 

0 

12 

1 

0 

4 

2 

n 

0 

11,570 

3,555 

244,720 

Pine  Forest 

0 

0 

19 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1,040 

13,540 

6,087 

337,040 

Pueblo  Mountain  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

■  0 

0 

0 

520 

2,730 

1,480 

69,680 

Sand  Dunes 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

6,780 

0 

5,292 

370,950 

Sand  Hills 

n 

0 

0 

n 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

308 

56 

4,928 

South  Fork 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

Wilder-Bilk 

3 

0 

45 

0 

0 

l 

2 

0 

4,130 

10,630 

14,602 

550,430 

Paradise  Planning 
Unit 


Denio  Planning  Unit 
Total 


95  0 
152.5  2 
247.5       2 


0.5       6 

5 J_R 

5.5       24 


93,448 
20,518 
113,966 


58,728 
82,055 
140,783 


115,236  6,003,848 

82,399  2,997,080 

197,635  S9, 000, 928 


a/  Includes  both  direct  and  indirect  increases  in  production.  Direct  increases  include  land  treatments  and  certain  water  developments,  while  indirect 
increases  result  from  reductions  in  grazing  intensity,  increased  production  through  management  systems,  and  the  improvement  of  potentially  suitable 
area.      See   Chapter   3,    Proposed  Action,   Vegetation  Production   section,    for   further   explanation. 

b/   Currently  under  an  approved   Allotment   Management   Plan. 

c/   Sp.*-   Spring;    Su.»   Summer. 

Source:      U.S.    Department   of    the   Interior,    Bureau  of  Land   Management,    Winnemucca   District,    Paradise-Denio  Resource   Area   Management    Framework   Plan 


1980. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SECTION  1 

TABLE  B-2 

PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES  BY  ALLOTMENT  FOR  THE  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  ALTERNATIVE 

PARAMSE-PENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Range  Fac 

littles 

Land  Treatments 

Increased 
Production 

Fence 

Cattle- 

Removal 

Fences 

Pipelines 

Sagebrush 

Prescribed 

(2024) 

Allotment 

guards 

(miles) 

(miles 

)  Springs 

Reservoi 

rs  (miles) 

Troughs 

Wells 

Seedlngs 

Control 

Burning 

(AUM»)  a/ 

Costs 

Abel  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,327 

5 

,093 

0 

3,828 

$   397,838 

Andorno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

6,816 

0 

0 

2,032 

340,800 

Antelope 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,913 

0 

0 

893 

145,650 

Asa  Moore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

2,24? 

0 

0 

509 

112,100 

Bloody  Run 

0 

4 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5,659 

0 

0 

2,499 

366,150 

Buffalo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2,284 

0 

0 

873 

114,200 

Bullhead 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

17,763 

11 

,678 

0 

9,234 

1,150,998 

Buttermilk  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1,772 

0 

Chimney  Creek  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,316 

0 

0 

774 

115,800 

Cordero 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

123 

0 

Crowley  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,315 

0 

0 

4,090 

115,750 

Daveytown 

1 

0 

16 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

3,031 

60,350 

Double  H 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

22 

,520 

0 

4,818 

410,720 

Eden  Valley 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

6,359 

0 

0 

2,706 

317,950 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

606 

0 

Flat  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

6,152 

1 

,281 

0 

4,833 

328,096 

Fort  McDermitt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

l 

3,084 

0 

0 

2,601 

159,800 

Fort  Scott 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 

0 

Gallagher  Flat 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

186 

25,200 

Golconda  Butte 

1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0.5 

1 

0 

2,2  54 

0 

0 

1,282 

192,850 

Granite  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

194 

0 

Hanson  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

217 

0 

0 

115 

10,850 

Hot  Springs  Peak  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

3.154 

0 

0 

2,857 

157,700 

Indian  Creek  b/ 

0 

n 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

n 

175 

0 

0 

23! 

8,750 

Iron  Point 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

l 

i 

n 

n 

0 

523 

5,600 

Jakes  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

1  ,«49 

0 

0 

1,151 

92,450 

Jordan  Meadows 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

5,860 

0 

0 

6,916 

293,000 

Little  Owyhee  Sp.  c/ 

0 

n 

(1 

n 

0 

n 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

6,724 

0 

Little  Owyhee  Su.  c/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

n 

7,215 

14 

,707 

0 

15,435 

596,062 

Long  Canyon  b/ 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,150 

1 

,350 

0 

1,928 

129,100 

Lower  Ouinn  River 

T 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

n 

0 

235 

0 

McDermltt  Creek 

0 

n 

2 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

119 

7,200 

Mullinlx 

1 

n 

1 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

154 

6,350 

Osgood 

2 

0 

13 

0 

l 

0 

n 

0 

14,356 

0 

0 

4,294 

777,100 

Owyhee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

47 

,298 

0 

344 

756,768 

Paradise  Hill  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

3,293 

1 

,767 

0 

2,241 

192,922 

Vole  Creek  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

n 

(1 

2 

,935 

n 

3,505 

46,960 

Ouinn  River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

338 

0 

Rebel  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,082 

0 

Sand  Pass 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,612 

n 

0 

2,330 

155,800 

Scott  Spring 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,535 

0 

0 

3,028 

626,750 

Singus 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

329 

0 

172 

5,264 

Sod  House 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

251 

0 

Solid  Sliver 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

0 

Spring  Creek  b/ 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

2,046 

n 

0 

1,038 

102,300 

Sugar  Loaf  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

683 

0 

Tall  Corral 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,657 

0 

0 

935 

132,850 

Twenty-Five 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

414 

0 

U.C. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,463 

n 

3 

,560 

9,221 

594,510 

Upper  Ouinn  River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

Washburn  b/ 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

847 

0 

White  House 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

113 

0 

William  Stock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,342 

0 

0 

3,592 

117,100 

Willow  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

589 

1 

,166 

n 

1,534 

48,106 

Zimmerman 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

n 

523 

0 

0 

1,620 

26,150 

Alder  Creek 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

3? 

,326 

0 

19,200 

517,216 

Blue  Mountain 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4,745 

5,600 

Coyote  Hills  b/ 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

1  ,58? 

6 

,049 

0 

3,572 

175,884 

Deer  Creek 

0 

0 

3 

n 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

1 

,090 

n 

510 

28,240 

Desert  Valley 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

3 

,106 

2 

,000 

1,343 

61,696 

Dyke  Hot 

0 

n 

5 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

696 

3 

,?36 

0 

1,337 

104,576 

Grassy  Basin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

159 

0 

Happy  Creek 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

7 

,395 

3 

,580 

5,112 

222,600 

Holloway  Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Horse  Creek 

0 

0 

10 

n 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

11 

,?76 

0 

5,025 

216,416 

Humboldt  Valley 

1 

0 

1  1 

n 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1  ,973 

0 

0 

4,728 

157,800 

Jackson  Mountains 

0 

n 

ia 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

18 

,000 

1  1 

,660 

13,869 

461,960 

Kings  River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,382 

17 

,551 

0 

9,181 

599,916 

Little  Horse  Creek 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

0 

0 

6.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

23,400 

Paiute  Meadows 

1 

0 

12 

1 

n 

4 

2 

0 

0 

17 

,644 

0 

6,545 

341,904 

Pine  Forest 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,638 

22 

,543 

6 

,120 

7,301 

597,708 

Pueblo  Mountain  b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

390 

3 

,623 

4, 

,960 

1,629 

107,228 

Sand  Dunes 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

27,086 

0 

0 

7,170 

1,386,250 

Sand  Hills 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  34 

0 

76 

6,944 

South  Fork 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

Wilder-Bilk 

3 

0 

45 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

13,643 

28 

,671 

5 

,040 

21,319 

1,344,976 

Paradise  Planning  Un 

It   5 

4 

120 

0 

l 

0.5 

6 

5 

12R.641 

92 

.124 

3, 

,560 

121,522 

8,411,944 

Denlo  Planning  Unit 

_5 

_0 

157.5 

2 

0 

5.0 

18 

12 

46,390 

143, 

,944 

30, 

,402 

113,294 

5,478,566 

Total 

in 

4 

277.5 

2 

1 

5.5 

24 

18 

175,031 

236, 

,068 

33, 

,962 

234,816 

13,890,510 

a/  Includes  both  direct  and  indirect  increases  in  production.  Direct  increases  include  land  treatments  and  certain  water  developments,  while  Indirect 
increases  result  from  reductions  in  grazing  intensity,  increased  production  through  management  systems ,  and  the  Improvement  of  potentially  suitable 
area.   See  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action ,  Vegetation  Product  ion  sect  ion ,  for  further  explanation. 

hi    Currently  under  an  approved  Allotment  Management  Plan. 

c/  Sp.=  Spring;  Su.=  Summer. 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
19ft0,  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team,  1980. 
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APPENDIX  R 
SECTION  I 
TABLE  B-3 

PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES  BY  ALLOTMENT  FOR  THE  LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND  RURRO  ALTERNATIVE 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Range   Fac 

littles 

Land   Treatments   (acres) 

Increased 

Fence 

Production 

Cattle- 

Removal 

Fences 

Pipelines 

Sagebrush 

(2024) 

Al lotment 

guards 

(miles) 

(miles: 

1      SprlnRS 

Reservoirs         (miles) 

Troughs 

Wells 

Seedlngs 

Control 

(AIIMs)    «/ 

Costs 

Abel    Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,597 

4,148 

2,983 

S         246,218 

Andorno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,030 

0 

I  ,587 

201,500 

Antelope 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,706 

0 

893 

85,300 

Asa    Moore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,240 

0 

509 

62,000 

Bloody    Run 

0 

4 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3,070 

0 

2,468 

236,700 

Buffalo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,700 

0 

873 

85,000 

Rul  1  head 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

227 

32,800 

Buttermilk    b/ 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,772 

0 

Chimney    Creek    b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     ' 

0 

0 

520 

0 

321 

26,000 

Cordero 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

123 

0 

Crowley    Creek 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,315 

0 

4,090 

115,750 

Daveytown 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,817 

0 

Double   II 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,520 

4,818 

410,720 

Eden    Valley 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

2,706 

160,000 

Eleven   Mile    Flat 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

606 

0 

Flat    Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,700 

1,105 

4,833 

302 , 680 

Fort    McDermitt 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 ,  70? 

0 

2,601 

141 ,050 

Fort    Scott 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 

0 

Cal laRher    Flat 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

179 

0 

Colconda   Butte 

i 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0.5 

1 

0 

2,254 

0 

1,282 

192,850 

Cranlte    b/ 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

194 

0 

11.1  II son    Crock 

(1 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

191 

0 

115 

9,550 

llol    Springs    Peak    b/ 

0 

n 

n 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  ,812 

r 

In.Han    Creek    b/ 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

211 

0 

Iron    Tolnl 

n 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

523 

5,600 

Likes    Creek 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

1,151 

80,000 

Jordan    Meadows 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

5,800 

0 

6,896 

290,000 

1,1  t  l  lo    Owyhee    Sp.c/ 

n 

n 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,724 

0 

1.1 1  1  In    Owyliee    Su.c/ 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,215 

14,707 

14,184 

596,062 

Lour   Canyon    h/ 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,150 

1,230 

1,928 

127,180 

Lower   (|ulnii    River 

0 

0 

n 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

226 

0 

McDermllt    Creek 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  1 

0 

Mul 11  nix 

l 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

154 

6,350 

Osgood 

2 

0 

11 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

3,824 

299,300 

Owvhee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

344 

0 

1'aradlse    III  11    h/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,231 

1,184 

2,241 

180,494 

Pole    Creek    b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,933 

3,505 

46,928 

Oulnn   River 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

338 

0 

Rebel    Creek 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  ,082 

0 

Sand    Pass 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,220 

0 

2,011 

86,200 

Scott    SprinR 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,760 

0 

2,755 

288,000 

SlnRus 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

241 

161 

3,856 

Sod    House 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

241 

0 

Solid   Silver 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

0 

SprinR   Creek    b/ 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1  ,600 

0 

1  ,038 

80,000 

Sugar  Loaf    b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

684 

0 

Tall    Corral 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,240 

0 

794 

112,000 

Twenty-Five 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

414 

0 

11.  C. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

7,980 

0 

8,709 

399,000 

Upper  Qutnn   River 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

Washburn    b/ 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

847 

0 

White  House 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113 

0 

William    Stock 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,920 

0 

3,592 

96,000 

Willow  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

580 

1,060 

1,534 

45,960 

Zimmerman 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 

0 

1,620 

20,000 

Alder    Creek 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,715 

0 

Rlue    Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4,745 

5,600 

Coyote  Hills   b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

3,480 

1,922 

55,680 

Deer    Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

17 

0 

Oesert    Valley 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

n 

0 

280 

242 

4,480 

Dyke   Hot 

0 

0 

5 

0 

n 

0 

n 

n 

198 

1,547 

1,243 

52,652 

Crassy    Basin 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

159 

0 

Happy    Creek 

0 

0 

14 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,150 

3,633 

164,800 

Holloway   Mountain 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

Horse   Creek 

0 

n 

10 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

1,200 

1  ,620 

55,200 

Humboldt    Valley 

1 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1,910 

n 

4,691 

154,650 

lackson  Mountains 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

2,652 

39,200 

KinRS   River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,940 

10,980 

7,337 

472,680 

Little  Horse   Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

0 

Old    Gunnery    RanRe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 

0 

Paiute   Meadows 

1 

0 

3 

l 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1,271 

27,200 

Pine    Forest 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

1,040 

13,540 

6,082 

337,040 

Pueblo   Mountain   b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

520 

2,730 

1,480 

69,680 

Sand    Dunes 

0 

0 

5 

l 

0 

n 

3 

2 

6,780 

0 

5,292 

370,950 

Sand    Mills 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

308 

56 

4,928 

South    Fork 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

Wilder-Bilk 

3 

0 

45 

n 

0 

l 

2 

n 

4,130 

10,630 

14,602 

550,430 

Paradise    PlanninR 

Unit 

4 

4 

R3 

0 

1 

0.5 

6 

5 

78,728 

49,128 

105,322 

5,071 ,048 

Denio   Planning   Unit 

5 

0 

112 

2 

0 

5 

J! 

22 

20,518 

51  ,845 

62,201 

2,365,170 

Total 

9 

4 

195 

2 

1 

5.5 

24 

18 

99,246 

100,973 

167,523 

$7,436,218 

a/  Inc ludes  both  direct  and  Indirect  Increases  in  product  ion.  Di  rect  increases  Include  land  treatments  and  certain  water  development s,  whl le  indirect 
Increases  result  from  reduct  ions  In  grazing  intensity,  increased  product  Ion  through  management  systems ,  and  the  Improvement  of  potent  1 al 1 y  suitable 
area.   See  Chapter  3,  Proposed  Action,  Vegetation  Production  section,  for  further  explanation. 

b/  Currently  under  an  approved  Allotment  Management  Plan. 

c/  Sp.-  Spring;  Su.-  Sumner. 


Source: 
1980. 
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SECTION  2 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT 

FACILITIES  -  PROJECT 

DISTURBANCE  TOTALS 
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APPENDIX  C 
METHODOLOGY  FOR  COMPUTING  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 


In  1971  and  1972  inventories  were  taken  on  six  areas  where  horses 
and  burros  were  known  to  exist.   Average  percent  of  increase  in  the 
herds  over  the  year  was  13.7  percent. 


Annual 

Inventory 

1971 

1972 

Increase 

Bloody  Runs 

78 

89 

14.1% 

Eugene  Mountains 

65 

74 

13.8% 

Slumbering  Hills 

70 

80 

14.3% 

Jackson  Mountains 

97 

110 

13.4% 

McGee  Mountain 

23 

26 

13.0% 

Black  Rock  Range 

172 

195 

13.4% 

These  inventories  were  the  most  consistent  of  the  data  collected 
by  the  district.   There  were  areas  where  annual  increase  was  higher 
and  lower.   The  14  percent  was  used  as  the  average.   Other  areas 
showed  signs  of  immigration  and  emigration  during  the  years  of 
inventories.   It  was  assumed  that  14  percent  would  be  used  as  the 
average. 
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APPENDIX  D 


GUIDELINES  FOR 

USE  OF  HERBICIDES 

ON  PUBLIC  LAND 


APPENDIX  D 

GUIDELINES  FOR  USE  OF  HERBICIDES 
ON  PUBLIC  LAND 


9)  Water  monitoring  of  important  streams  will  be 
done  when  there  is  a  possibility  that  contami- 
nation may  result  from  a  proposed  herbicide 
use. 


1)  Environmental  impacts  will  be  identified  through 

an  environmental  assessment  and  measures 
taken  to  mitigate  potential  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts. 

2)  Programs  will  be  reviewed  with  user  groups,  in- 

terested organizations  and  the  general  public. 

3)  Only  federally  registered  pesticides  will  be  used 

on  public  lands,  except  as  authorized  by  Sec. 
24c,  Public  Law  92-516,  The  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972.  Section 
24c  provides  for  state  registration  of  certain 
pesticides  for  local  needs  within  the  state.  Any 
pesticide  proposal  planned  under  a  state  regis- 
tration must  include  a  copy  of  the  state  label. 

4)  Tank  mixes  of  pesticides  may  be  approved  if 

such  mixture  is  provided  for  under  a  state  reg- 
istration or  if  the  tank  mix  has  been  tested  and 
has  a  written  recommendation  by  an  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  pesticide  recommended  in 
the  mixture  must  be  applied  at  a  dosage  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  label  instructions  for  use  of 
any  single  product  for  the  same  target  pest 
and  must  not  be  specifically  prohibited  from 
mixing  on  either  label.  Each  tank  mix  proposal 
must  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  labels 
and/or  a  written  recommendation. 

5)  All  proposed  use  of  herbicides  on  public  lands 

will  be  reviewed,  in  advance,  for  approval  by 
the  Bureau's  Denver  Service  Center  and/or 
Washington,  D.C.  office. 

6)  Federal  and  state  agencies  with  responsibilities 

for  the  environment,  public  health,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  will  be  informed,  when  necessary,  of 
programs  and  cooperative  measures  devel- 
oped. 

7)  Only  properly  trained  and/or  licensed  personnel 

will  handle  and  use  herbicides  on  public  lands. 
This  includes  applications  by  permittees,  gran- 
tees, or  licensees.  At  least  one  member  of  the 
crew,  preferably  the  on-the-ground  supervisor, 
must  be  a  qualified  applicator. 

8)  All  individuals  associated  with  the  handling  of  ap- 

plications of  herbicides  on  public  lands  will  be 
familiar  with  emergency  procedures  to  be  used 
in  case  of  an  herbicide  spill. 


PROJECT  DESIGN  FEATURES 


Specific  measures  are  included  in  the  design  of 
each  proposed  herbicide  project  in  order  to  mini- 
mize adverse  impacts  on  the  environment.  They  in- 
clude the  following: 

1)  Any  specific  BLM-proposed  herbicide  project  will 

be  preceded  by  a  preliminary  archaeological 
survey.  An  evaluation  of  the  findings  will  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  sites  of  value  and 
whether  they  should  be  salvaged  by  removal, 
or  left  and  circumvented  by  the  project. 

2)  BLM  projects  possibly  affecting  areas  of  histori- 

cal value  will  be  preceded  by  a  search  through 
the  cultural  and  historical  sites  listing  that  is 
currently  on  file  with  the  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  and  the  State  Parks  Department. 
The  latest  edition  of  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  its  monthly  supplement  will 
be  consulted  prior  to  undertaking  any  work  on 
proposed  treatment  areas.  In  cases  where 
there  is  an  effect  from  proposed  projects,  the 
Bureau  will  comply  with  Section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  through  the 
Council's  "Procedure  for  the  Preservation  of 
Historic  and  Cultural  Properties." 

3)  The  process  of  locating,  identifying,  and  manag- 

ing significant  concentrations  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered plants  is  in  a  developmental  stage. 
The  Federal  Register  of  July  1,  1975  (Vol.  40, 
No.  127)  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  can- 
didate endangered  or  threatened  species.  In 
addition,  a  tentative  list  of  plants  that  are  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  on  the  Federal  list  of 
threatened  or  endangered  species  is  available 
upon  request  (32  pages).  If  these  plants  are 
known  or  suspected  to  occur  within  the  influ- 
ence zone  of  the  proposed  action,  an  on-the- 
ground  floristic  inventory  will  be  made.  The 
proposed  action  will  be  modified  to  protect 
these  plants  if  they  are  threatened  by  the  pro- 
posed action. 

4)  On  herbicide  application  projects  conducted  di- 

rectly by  Bureau  Personnel,  a  licensed  employ- 
ee will  monitor  and  supervise  the  project.  Work 
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done  by  contractors  will  be  monitored  by  a  cer- 
tified applicator. 

5)  Contracts  for  application  will  require  that  the 

intake  operation  of  water  for  mixing  shall  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  an  air  gap  or  reservoir  will  be 
placed  between  the  live  water  intake  and  the 
mixing  tank  to  prevent  any  backflow  of  chemi- 
cal into  the  water  source. 

6)  Contracts  for  application  will  require  that  contrac- 

tors will  not  wash  out  any  spray  tanks  in  or 
near  any  streams  or  dispose  of  any  chemical 
containers  on  the  contract  area. 

7)  During  aerial  spraying,  spray  will  be  turned  off  at 

the  end  of  spray  runs  and  during  the  time 
when  a  turn  is  being  made  to  start  another 
spray  run.  Initial  spray  swaths  along  buffer 
strips  or  areas  to  be  protected  will  be  made 
parallel  to  these  areas  and  before  spraying 
commences  on  the  rest  of  the  project  area. 

8)  Mixing  and  loading  operations  will  take  place  in 

an  area  where  an  accidental  spill  will  not  flow 
into  a  stream  or  body  of  water. 

9)  The  following  are  minimum  widths  (measured 

horizontally)  for  protective  buffer  strips  for  all 
herbicides  applied  adjacent  to  waters  which 
are  valuable  for  domestic  use,  are  important 
for  angling  or  other  recreation  and/or  are  used 
by  significant  numbers  of  fish  for  spawning, 
rearing  or  migration  routes  (Class  I  streams, 
bodies  of  water,  or  marshy  areas). 

a)  Aerial  Spraying  from  a  30-40  foot  altitude: 
Buffer  Strip  -  500  feet  if  spraying  run  is  made 
parallel  to  the  water  course,  and  1,500  feet  if 
spraying  run  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  water. 

b)  Vehicle  Spraying:  Buffer  Strip  -  100  feet. 

c)  Hand  Application:  Buffer  Strip  -  1 00  feet. 

10)  No  foliar  herbicide  would  be  applied  within  100 
yards  of  livestock  watering  ponds  or  tanks; 
identified  cliff,  canyon,  and  draw  habitats; 
within  300  yards  of  birds  of  prey  nest  sites;  or 
within  500  yards  of  identified  groups  of  native 
desert  trees. 

11)  To  minimize  drift  and  volatilization,  aerial  appli- 
cation of  all  the  herbicides  proposed  for  use 
will  be  confined  to  periods  when  wind  speed  is 
less  than  six  miles  per  hour,  air  temperature  is 
under  70°  F.,  vegetation  is  free  of  snow  or  ice, 
precipitation  is  not  occurring  or  imminent,  and 
air  turbulence  will  not  affect  normal  spray  pat- 
terns. Label  directions  will  be  followed  if  they 
require  additional  restrictions.  Low  volatile 
ester  formulation  of  2,4-D  will  be  used. 

12)  Daily  measurements  of  weather  conditions  will 
be  made  by  trained  personnel  at  spray  sites 


during  application.  Additional  measurements 
will  be  made  any  time  it  appears  that  a  weath- 
er change  may  be  taking  place  that  could  jeop- 
ardize safe  placement  of  spray  on  the  target 
area. 

13)  Fixed  wing  aircraft  or  helicopters  will  normally 
be  required  to  fly  at  an  airspeed  of  40  to  50 
mph  and  30  to  45  feet  above  the  vegetation. 
Spray  pressure  in  the  boom  will  be  25  to  35 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Maximum  drift  reduc- 
tion with  normal  spray  formulations  and  con- 
ventional application  equipment  will  be  ob- 
tained by  using  D8  jet  nozzles  (1  /8  inch  diame- 
ter orifice)  directed  back  along  the  airstream 
(Stewart  and  Gratkowski  1976).  All  aerial  noz- 
zles will  be  equipped  with  automatic  shutoff  de- 
vices to  prevent  loss  of  herbicides  along  nons- 
pray  flight  routes.  Spray  mixtures  will  contain 
drift  reduction  additives  where  they  will  be  ef- 
fective. 

14)  During  air  operations  a  radio  network  will  be 
maintained  which  links  all  parts  of  the  project. 
Direct  radio  communications  betwen  spray  air- 
craft and  ground  observers  will  be  established. 
Prespray  reconnaissance  flights  will  be  made 
to  orient  pilots  when  sensitive  areas  such  as 
agricultural  lands,  important  streams,  resi- 
dences, and  fish  hatcheries  are  near  spray 
target  areas. 

15)  All  livestock  would  be  removed  from  treated 
pastures  prior  to  aerial  spraying  or  ground  ap- 
plications. 


MONITORING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACTS 


The  overall  responsibility  for  monitoring  environ- 
mental impacts  of  chemical  herbicides  rests  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (P.L  92-516, 
Sec.  20).  No  Dioxin-containing  (TCDD)  compounds 
will  be  used.  Precise  identification  of  the  minute 
quantities  involved  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
findings  requires  the  highly  sophisticated  research 
techniques  and  methodologies  of  research  organi- 
zations. The  Bureau's  research  needs  are  met  by 
published  research  results  from  research  agencies 
and  by  contracting  for  research  when  existing  or 
planned  research  is  judged  inadequate. 

Research  on  environmental  impacts  of  herbicides 
to  animals,  water,  soil,  and  plants  conducted  by 
chemical  companies  is  a  prerequisite  to  registration 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Addition- 
al research  is  conducted  by  federal  agencies  and 
universities.  The  Bureau  will  keep  abreast  of  these 
research  findings  and,  where  indicated  by  research 
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results  and  EPA  recommendations,  adjust  its  pro- 
posed herbicide  applications  to  minimize  adverse 
environmental  impacts. 

A  water  monitoring  program  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  Bureau  as  part  of  the  proposed  action.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  buffer 
strips,  and  administrative  controls  in  minimizing  im- 
pacts on  water  quality  and  the  aquatic  environment. 
The  guidelines  for  the  proper  time  to  monitor  water 
are  listed  below. 

1)  Water  monitoring  will  be  done  when  any  herbi- 

cide application  occurs  in  a  municipal  water- 
shed. 

2)  Water  monitoring  will  be  done  when  any  herbi- 

cide application  is  located  in  a  fish  hatchery 
supply  watershed. 

3)  Water  monitoring  will  be  done  when  any  herbi- 

cide application  is  in  a  watershed  with  a  do- 
mestic water  supply  intake  for  drinking  or  irriga- 
tion less  than  one  mile  downstream  from  the 
treatment  area. 

4)  Water  monitoring  will  be  done  where  an  herbi- 

cide application  is  adjacent  to  a  major  fish- 
bearing  stream. 


SAFEGUARDS 


The  safe  use  of  herbicides  includes  precautionary 
measures  to  prevent  accidental  spills.  The  following 
written  precautions  describe  the  measures  that 
would  be  used  to  reduce  the  chance  of  such  acci- 
dents, and  the  emergency  action  required  if  an  ac- 
cidental spill  should  occur. 

The  applicable  federal  regulations  concerning  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  herbicides  and  herbicide 
containers  will  be  followed.  These  are  described  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  "Regulations 
for  Acceptance  and  Procedures  for  Disposal  and 
Storage,"  Federal  Register,  May  1,  1974,  pp.  15236 
through  1 5241 . 

TRANSPORTATION 

1)  It  is  essential  to  prevent  damage  to  containers 

so  that  leaks  do  not  develop;  care  will  be  exer- 
cised so  that  the  containers  are  not  punctured 
or  ruptured,  and  so  that  the  lids  or  caps  are 
not  loosened. 

2)  Precautions  will  be  taken  in  the  loading  and 

stacking  of  herbicide  containers  on  the  trans- 
porting vehicle  to  assure  that  containers  are 
tied  down  so  that  they  will  not  fall  as  the  vehi- 
cle moves. 


3)  Open  containers  will  never  be  transported.  Partly 

empty  containers  must  be  securely  re-sealed 
before  transport. 

4)  After  transportation,  all  herbicide  containers  will 

be  inspected  for  damage  and  leaks,  and  the 
vehicle  will  be  carefully  examined  for  contami- 
nation. 


APPLICATION 

1)  Arrange  spraying  schedules  so  that  poor  visibility 

before  and  shortly  after  sunrise  and  sunset  will 
not  seriously  affect  the  safety  of  the  pilot. 

2)  Permit  no  uphill  spraying  when  the  climb  required 

exceeds  one-half  the  climbing  ability  of  the  he- 
licopter or  plane. 

3)  Allow  spraying  from  a   higher  altitude  where 

steep  canyon  heads,  snags,  or  standing  timber 
in  the  spray  area  make  it  hazardous  to  spray  at 
the  specified  contract  heights. 

4)  Allow  sufficient  elevation  to  be  gained  by  the 

pilot  at  the  lower  open  end  of  drainages  after  a 
spraying  run  to  eliminate  the  need  to  climb  in 
returning  for  another  spray  run. 

5)  Allow  the  contractor's  chief  pilot  to  establish  a 

pattern  to  avoid  danger  of  collision  when  pilots 
spray  adjoining  blocks  concurrently. 

6)  Instruct  pilot  to  stop  spraying  when  in  his  own 

judgement  conditions  are  too  hazardous. 

7)  Fly  at  a  height  above  the  ground  that  will  pro- 

duce effective  treatment  results.  In  no  case 
should  the  minimum  flight  height  be  less  than 
30  feet. 

8)  Caution  pilots  about  dangers  such  as  long  snags 

or  trees  and  location  of  downdrafts.  Review 
project  maps  with  each  pilot,  paying  particular 
attention  to  heliports,  areas  being  sprayed,  and 
approaches  to  and  from  those  areas. 

9)  Caution  pilots  as  to  the  location  of  telephone 

and  electric  lines  near  any  heliport  which  will 
be  used.  Mark  telephone  and  electric  lines  with 
highly  visible  material  if  it  can  be  done  safely. 

10)  If  a  helicopter  crashes,  check  the  pilot's  cloth- 
ing to  see  if  he  has  been  splashed  with  herbi- 
cide. If  so,  and  if  he  is  not  seriously  injured, 
help  him  wash  several  times  with  soap. 

11)  Make  certain,  when  an  injured  pilot  is  taken  to 
a  hospital  or  doctor,  that  medical  personnel 
know  the  pilot  has  been  exposed  to  a  herbi- 
cide and  also  provide  any  herbicide  label  infor- 
mation that  is  available. 
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TANK  PRECAUTIONS 

1)  All  valves  capable  of  emptying  the  tanker  will  be 

lockable. 

2)  An  air  gap  or  reservoir  between  the  water  source 

and  the  mixing  tank  is  required.  A  separate 
portable  pump  may  be  used. 

3)  Spray  solutions  will  be  mixed  away  from  streams, 

drains,  or  ditches  leading  to  streams  where 
possible  spills  could  reach  a  stream. 

4)  The   movement   of   loaded   herbicide   tankers 

would  be  planned  to  minimize  travel  adjacent 
to  streams. 


b)  hazards  exist  that  would  unnecessarily  threat- 
en fish,  wildlife,  their  food  chain,  or  other  com- 
ponents of  the  natural  environment. 


IF  SPILLS  OCCUR 

In  the  event  of  a  spill,  the  project  inspector  or 
crew  foreman  would  immediately  implement  meas- 
ures to  contain  the  herbicide.  The  following  would 
be  notified  as  soon  as  possible:  1)  The  area  man- 
ager, 2)  the  district  manager,  3)  the  State  Office 
pesticide-use  coordinator,  4)  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Pesticide  Regulation  Division 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

1)  Herbicides  would  be  contained  by  diking  and  col- 

lecting pools.  The  location  and  availability  of 
earthmoving  equipment  close  to  the  project 
would  be  noted. 

2)  The  surrounding  area  would  be  inspected  for 

contamination. 

Criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  herbicides  are 
based  on  guidelines  and  policies  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  These  criteria  are  briefly  out- 
lined in  the  following  discussion. 

1)  The  chemical  proposed  for  use  is  not  prohibited 

by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

2)  Chemicals  on  the  Department  of  Interior  restrict- 

ed list  are  only  used  when: 

a)  Nonchemical  techniques  have  been  consid- 
ered and  found  inadequate. 

b)  Use  can  be  limited  to  a  relatively  small  scale 
application. 

3)  Use  of  any  chemical  is  aimed  at  a  specific  pest 

problem  and  involves  both  minimum  strength 
and  frequency  of  application. 

4)  Chemical  pesticides  would  not  be  used  alone 

when  nonchemical  or  integrated  chemical  and 
nonchemical  techniques  offer  an  environmen- 
tally feasible  alternative. 

5)  No  pesticide  would  be  used  when  there  is  evi- 

dence to  show  that: 

a)  water  quality  would  be  degraded,  or 
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APPENDIX  E 

SECTION  1 

EROSION 

PHASE  I  INVENTORY  OF  THE 

WATERSHED  CONSERVATION  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM 

The  Watershed  Conservation  and  Development 
System  originated  in  1970  as  a  six-phased  system 
which  included  inventory,  analysis,  design,  imple- 
mentation, evaluation  and  maintenance  procedures 
necessary  to  identify  and  attain  the  watershed  ob- 
jectives on  specific  geographic  areas.  Phase  I,  con- 
ducted in  the  EIS  Area  in  1970-1974  was  the  re- 
connaissance level  inventory  and  appraisal  phase 
of  the  system.  Specific  methodology  is  outlined  in 
BLM  Manual  7322. 

According  to  manual  procedure,  areas  were  sub- 
divided into  homogeneous  areas  within  a  single 
vegetative  type.  Criteria  used  in  delineation  were 
differences  in  vegetation,  composition,  slope, 
aspect  or  erosion  condition.  Each  subtype  was  then 
field  sampled  to  determine  surface  cover  (vegeta- 
tion, rock,  bare  ground,  litter,  effective  rooting  depth 
of  plants,  texture  of  the  surface-  and  sub-soil,  ero- 
sion condition  (soil  surface  factor)).  Specific  sam- 
pling data  as  collected  in  the  Phase  I  inventory  are 
available  at  the  Winnemucca  District  Office,  BLM. 

SECTION  2 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST  INTERAGENCY 

COMMITTEE  METHOD  FOR 

ESTIMATING  SEDIMENT  YIELDS 

Sediment  yield  estimates  were  derived  using  the 
method  developed  by  the  Pacific  Southwest  Inter- 
agency Committee  (PSIAC),  Water  Management 
Subcommittee,  Sedimentation  Task  Force  in  1968 
(see  BLM  Manual  7317). 

Nine  factors  are  considered  in  estimating  sedi- 
ment yield.  These  are  geology,  soils,  climate, 
runoff,  topography,  ground  cover,  land  use,  upland 
erosion,  channel  erosion  and  sediment  transport. 
The  sediment-yield  characteristics  of  each  factor 
are  assigned  numerical  values  representing  their 
relative  significance  in  the  yield  rating.  Phase  I  In- 
ventory of  the  Watershed  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment System  was  employed  as  the  basic  data 


source.  The  numerical  values  were  recorded  on  the 
Sediment  Yield  Factor  Rating  Form  (see  following 
page),  then  summed  and  converted  to  tons  per 
acre/year. 
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FIGURE    R-l 
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APPENDIX   F 
TABLE  F-1 
AQUATIC  HABITAT  PROTECTABILITY  AND  LONG-TERM  IMPACTS  TO  THE  AREA  STREAMS 


Allotments  with  Streams   Proposed  Action  d_/ 


Abel  Creek 
Alder  Creek 


Buffalo- 
Antelope 


Buttermilk 
Crowley  Creek 
Eleven  Mile  Flat 
Flat  Creek 


Poor 
Good 

Poor 
Poor 
Fair 
Poor 
Fair 


Poor 
Poor 
Good 
Fair 


Livestock  Reduction 

No 

Livestock 

Maximi 

zing 

/Maximizing  Wild 

No  Action 

Grazing 

Lives 

tock 

Horses  and  Burros 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

1  to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Fort  McDermitt- 
Cordero 

Fort  Scott 

Happy  Creek- 
Deer  Creek 

Horse  Creek- 

Uttle  Horse  Creek 
Indian  Creek 

Jackson  Mountain- 
Desert  Valley- 
Blue  Mountain 


Jordan  Meadows 


Kings  River 


Little  Owyhee  Spring 


Little  Owyhee  Summer 
McDermitt  Creek 
Os good- 
Iron  Point 
Paiute  Meadows 


Pine  Forest 


Rebel  Creek 
Singus 
Solid  Silver 

South  Fork 
Tall  Corral 
U.C. 


Poor 
Fair 


Fair 
Good 


Fair 

Excellent 
Poor 
Good 
Excellent 

Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 

Poor 
Poor 
Poor 


Good  to  Excellent 
Poor 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Poor 

Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 

Fair 


Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Gooc 

1  to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Good  to  Excellent 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Poor 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Poor 

Good 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

- 

Good 

to  Excellent 

- 

Fair 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

- 

Good 

to  Excellent 

- 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Poor 

- 

Good 

to  Excellent 

- 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

- 

Good 

to  Excellent 

- 

Fair 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

to  Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 
Fair 


Fair 
Good 


Fair 

Excellent 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent 

Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 

Poor 
Poor 
Poor 


Good    to  Excellent 
Good    to  Excellent 
Poor 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Poor 

Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 

Fair 


Upper  C/uinn  River- 
Lower  Ouinn  River 
Washburn 
White  House 
Wilder-Bilk 


Poor 
Good 


Fair 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 


Fair 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 


Fair 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 


Fair 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 


Fair 
Fair 


Williams  Stock 
Willow  Creek 


Poor 
Good 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 
Fair 


Poor 
Good 
Fair 


a/  The  riparian-stream  habitat  condition  is  quantified  using  criteria  outlined  in  the  BLM  stream  survey  Manual  6671. 
b/  Those  streams  which  were  not  surveyed  (Chapter  2,  Table  2-7)  are  estimated  by  BLM  to  be  in  fair  or  poor  condition, 
c/  The  determination  of  protectability  is  based  on  the  percent  of  the  stream  on  public  land,  the  location  of  public  stream  miles  in 
relation  to  that  part  of  the  stream  capable  of  supporting  a  sport  fishery  and  whether  the  public  stream  milea  are  blocked  or 
scattered. 

P  »  Protectable  -  those  streams  for  which  proper  management  by  BLM  would  provide  habitat  for  a  sport  fishery. 
PW  =  protectable  with  Agreements  or  Partially  Protectable  -  streams  on  which  the  cooperation  of  private  land  owners  is  required  to 
provide  the  necessary  protection.   The  BLM  cannot  assume  to  control  the  use  of  livestock  on  private  land  and  currently  no 
agreements  to  provide  this  type  of  protection  exist.   Therefore,  a  worst  case  analysis  must  be  applied. 
NP  =  Not  Protectable  -  either  the  publicly  owned  portion  of  the  stream  hasn't  the  potential  to  support  a  sport  fishery  or  very  little 
or  none  of  the  stream  falls  under  the  influence  of  BLM  management, 
d/  1.  Maintaining  the  stream  in  good  or  excellent  condition  is  considered  "no  impact". 

2.  Maintaining  the  stream  in  fair  or  poor  condition  is  considered  a  "significant  and  adverse  impact".   It  is  further  considered 
avoidable  if  it  is  a  protectable  stream  and  unavoidable  if  it  is  not  protectable  or  requires  land  owners'  cooperation  for 
protection. 

3.  Improvement  of  stream  habitat  condition  from  fair  or  poor  to  good  or  excellent  is  considered  a  "significant  and  beneficial  impact", 
e/  The  streambank  stability  ratings  for  these  streams  are  high  compared  to  the  overall  habitat  condition  ratings.   The  low  habitat 

condition  ratings  are  caused  mainly  by  the  lack  of  vegetative  cover. 
if   Only  the  upper  1.5  miles  of  Trout  Creek  is  protectable. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  winnemucca  District,  Paradise  and  Denio  Unit  Resource  Analyses 
1979,  and  winnemucca  District  Stream  Survey  (1976). 
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APPENDIX       F 
TABLE    F-1 
ApUATIC    HABITAT    PROTECTABILITY    AND    LONG-TERM    IMPACTS    TO    THE    AREA    STREAMS 
PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 


Allotments  with  Strea 


Stream 
Miles  In 
Allotment 


7   of  Total  Streams 

In  Allotment 

(Public  and  Private) 


7,   Public  Stream  Miles 
in  Allotment 


Current 

Condition  a/b/  Protectability  c/ 


Abel  Creek 
Alder  Creek 


Buffalo- 
Antelope 


Buttermilk 
Crowley  Creek 
Eleven  Mile  Flat 
Flat  Creek 

Fort  McDermitt- 
Cordero 

Fort  Scott 

Happy  Creek- 
Deer  Creek 

Horse  Creek- 
Little  Horse  Creek 
Indian  Creek 

Jackson  Mountain- 
Desert  Valley- 
Blue  Mountain 


Jordan  Meadows 


Kings  River 


Little  Owyhee  Spring 


Little  Owyhee  Summer 
McDermitt  Creek 
Osgood- 

Iron  Point 
Paiute  Meadows 


Pine  Forest 


Rebel  Creek 
Slngus 
Solid  Silver 

South  Fork 
Tall  Corral 
U.C. 


Upper  Quinn  River- 
Lower   Quinn   River 
Washburn 
White   House 
Wilder-Bilk 


Williams  Stock 
Willow  Creek 


Stonehouse  Creek 
Wash  O'Nell  Creek 
Alta  Creek 
Granite  Creek 
Big  Creek 
Alder  Creek 
Knott  Creek 
Craine  Creek 

Antelope  Creek 
Horse  Canyon  Creek 
McConnal  Creek 
Martin  Creek 
Crowley  Creek 
Humboldt  River 
Quinn  River 
Willow  Creek 

Quinn  River 
Cottonwood  Creek 

Happy  Creek 
Deer  Creek 

Horse  Creek 
Indian  Creek 


Bottle  Creek 

Big  (Alexander)  Creek 

Trout  Creek 

Jackson  Creek 

Mary  Sloan  Creek 

Jordan  Meadows  Creek 

Crowley  Creek 

Washburn  Creek 

Raster  Creek 

Rodeo  Creek 

Kings  River 

Granite  Creek 

China  Creek 

Log  Cabin  Creek 

House  Creek 

East  Little  Owyhee 

North  Fork  Little  Humboldt 
Raven  Creek 

North  Fork  Little  Humboldt 
McDermitt  Creek 

Humboldt  River 
Bartlett  Creek 
Battle  Creek 
Piute  Creek 
Leonard  Creek 
Sagehen  Creek 
Chicken  Creek 
Snow  Creek 
Rebel  Creek 
Singus  Creek 
Solid  Silver  Creek 

South  Fork  Little  Humboldt 

Kelley  Creek 

Three  Mile  Creek 

Quinn  River 

Canyon  Creek 

Eight  Mile 

Quinn  River 
Washburn  Creek 
Humboldt  River 
Bilk  Creek 
Thousand  Creek 
Wilder  Creek 
Martin  Creek 
Willow  Creek 


4.0 

4.0 
6.0 
3.6 
10.0 
10.0 
6.0 
8.0 

2.5 
3.0 
3.0 
7.0 
9.0 

16.0 
1.0 

R.O 
1.5 

6.5 

5.0 

7.0 
1.5 


9.0 
6.0 

12.0 
8.5 
4.0 
8.5 
5.0 
6.0 
3.3 
4.0 

36.0 
9.0 
2.0 
5.5 
7.0 

29.0 

21.0 
17.0 
6.0 
4.0 


18.0 

12.0 

28.0 

20.0 

3.2 

4.0 

5.5 

1.0 

3.0 

2.5 

4.0 
8.0 
11.0 
8.0 
9.0 
7.0 

16.0 
8.0 
5.0 

20.0 
2.0 

11.0 
7.0 
4.0 


36 
44 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

56 
67 
32 
19 
53 


100 
100 


100 
14 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

29 

33 
100 
100 
100 
100 

33 
100 
100 

100  in 
District 

35 
100 

10 

31 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

38 

42 

19 

44 
100 
6 
82 
64 

13 

44 

100 

7 

ioo 

19 
33 


38 
38 
50 
22 
70 
60 
67 
50 

80 

60 
83 
14 
50 

13 
100 

6 
67 

62 

80 

93 

100 


33 

33 

13 

100 

88 
92 
80 
67 
100 
88 
36 
89 
40 
36 
70 
31 

67 
79 
67 

0 


39 
25 
36 
20 
94 
100 
91 
30 
33 
80 

0 
0 
14 
6 
56 
43 

0 
50 

20 

100 

14 

0 
38 


Poor 

•/ 

PW 

Good 

PW 

- 

PW 

Poor 

</ 

NP 

Poor 

P 

Fair 

e/ 

P 

Poor 

e/ 

P 

Fair 

£/ 

P 

_ 

PW 

Poor 

PW 

Poor 
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SUITABILITY  AND 

OBSERVED  TREND 


APPENDIX  G 

LIVESTOCK  VEGETATION  CONDITION, 
SUITABILITY  AND  OBSERVED  TREND 

Livestock  vegetation  condition  was  determined  in 
accordance  with  Instruction  Memorandum  WO  75- 
52,  Change  1  and  the  draft  BLM  4412  Manual, 
Physical  Resource  Studies.  This  manual  is  available 
in  the  Winnemucca  District  Office  for  review.  Stand- 
ards used  were  based  on  vegetation  composition 
and  erosion  condition  (Soil  Surface  Factor)  data  ob- 
tained from  Phase  I  Inventory  of  the  Watershed 
Conservation  and  Development  System  conducted 
during  1971-1974  (BLM  Manual  7322).  Vegetation 
was  sampled  for  composition.  Erosion  condition 
was  obtained  through  determination  of  the  Soil  Sur- 
face Factor  (SSF).  SSF  rating  is  a  method  of  quan- 
tifying the  erosion  condition  by  assigning  a  value 
from  0  to  15  to  each  of  seven  surface  erosion  fea- 
tures which  are:  soil  movement,  surface  litter,  sur- 
face rock,  pedestalling,  rills,  flow  patterns  and  gul- 
lies (BLM  Manual  7322).  The  total  of  these  values 
is  considered  as  the  present  soil  surface  factor  for 
the  area  represented  by  that  subtype.  Based  on  the 
SSF,  the  subtype  is  categorized  into  one  of  five 
erosion  classes  as  follows: 

With  an  SSF  of  0-  20  the  erosion  condition 
class  is  stable 

With  an  SSF  of  21-  40  the  erosion  condition 
class  is  slight 

With  an  SSF  of  41-  60  the  erosion  condition 
class  is  moderate 

With  an  SSF  of  61-  80  the  erosion  condition 
class  is  critical 

With  an  SSF  of  81-100  the  erosion  condition 
class  is  severe 

Livestock  vegetation  condition  was  determined 
through  classification  of  the  plant  species  according 
to  their  palatability  to  cattle,  sheep  and  wild  horses 
and  burros.  The  three  classes  of  palatability  are: 

1)  Desirable  plants:  are  palatable,  productive,  and 

nutritious  forage  species;  are  often  dominant 
under  climax  or  near  climax  conditions;  are 
long-lived  and  have  extensive  root  systems  to 
aid  in  protecting  the  watershed  against  erosion. 
This  category  includes  the  important  key  spe- 
cies which  are  to  be  maintained  or  increased 
by  intensive  livestock  management. 

2)  Intermediate  plants:  are  of  secondary  importance 

in  the  climax  and  are  usually  associated  with, 


or  indicative  of,  ecological  successional  stages. 
They  replace  the  desirable  plants  as  condition 
deteriorates  and  replace  the  least  desirable 
plants  as  range  condition  improves.  They  may 
be  less  palatable  to  grazing  animals  or  be 
more  resistant  to  grazing  use. 

3)  Least  desirable  plants:  Include  those  that  are 
definitely  the  poorer  species  in  an  ecosystem 
and  consist  principally  of  annuals,  invaders, 
noxious,  and  low  value  forage  plants.  All  annu- 
als and  poisonous  species  are  included  in  the 
classification. 

Standards  for  classification  into  each  condition 
class  were  as  follows: 

1)  Good  Condition:  Composition  is  40  percent  or 

more  of  both  desirable  and  intermediate  spe- 
cies with  at  least  20  percent  made  up  of  desir- 
able species.  SSF  is  less  than  40. 

2)  Fair  Condition:  Composition  is  1 5-39  percent  of 

desirable  and  intermediate  species  with  5  or 
more  percent  made  up  of  desirable  species. 
SSF  is  less  than  60.  Also,  those  ecosystems 
where  the  composition  comprises  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  intermediate  species  and  less 
than  5  percent  desirable  species  is  rated  in 
"fair  condition"  when  the  SSF  is  less  than  60. 

3)  Poor  Condition:  Composition  is  less  than  1 5  per- 

cent desirable  and  intermediate  species.  SSF 
is  more  than  60.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  the 
SSF  of  an  ecosystem  is  more  than  60,  the  site 
is  rated  in  "poor"  condition  regardless  of  the 
plant  composition. 

Certain  lands  were  unclassified.  These  include 
dry  lakes,  sand  dunes,  private  lands  and  small 
tracts  of  public  lands  omitted  from  the  inventory. 
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APPENDIX  G 
TABLE  G-1 
LIVESTOCK  VEGETATIVE  CONDITION,  SUITABILITY  a/. 


AND  OBSERVED  TREND 


Allotment  Name 


Good  Condition 
Acres   Percent  b/ 


Fair  Condition 
Acres   Percent  b/ 


Poor  Condition 
Acres   Percent  b/ 


Condition 

Data 
Available 


Suitable 
Acres    Percent 


Unsuitable       Observed 
Acres    Percent    Trend  c/ 


Total 
Acres 


Abel  Creek 

Andorno 

Antelope 

Asa  Moore 

Bloody  Ron 

Buffalo 

Bullhead 

Buttermilk 

Chimney   Creek 

Cordero 

Crowley 

Daveytown 

Double    H 

Eden   Valley 

Eleven   Mile    Flat 

Flat      Creek 

Fort    McDermitt 

Fort    Scott 

Gallagher  Flat 

Golconda  Butte 

Granite 

Hanson  Creek 

Hot  Springs  Peak 

Indian  Creek 

Iron   Point 

Jakes   Creek 

Jordan    Meadows 

Little  Owyhee 

Long  Canyon 

Lower   Ouinn    River 

McDermitt   Creek 

Mullinix 

Osgood 

Owyhee 

Paradise  Hill 

Pole   Creek 

Quinn    River 

Rebel   Creek 

Sand    Pass 

Scott  Spring 

Singus 

Sod   House 

Solid   Silver 

Spring   Creek 

Sugar   Loaf 

Tall   Corral 

Twenty-five 

U.C. 

Upper   Ouinn    River 

Washburn 

White  House 

William  Stock 

Willow  Creek 

Zimmerman 

Alder   Creek 
Blue    Mountain 
Coyote   Hi  lie 
Deer   Creek 
Desert   Valley 
Dyke    Hot 
Grassy   Basin 
Happy   Creek 
Holloway  Mountain 
Horse   Creek 
Humboldt  Valley 
Jackson   Mountains 
Kings    River 
Little   Horse   Creek 
Old   Gunnery   Range 
Paiute    Meadows 
Pine   Forest 
Pueblo   Mountain 
Sand   Dunes 
Sand   Hills 
South    Fork 
Wilder-Bilk 


14,020 

65 

1,547 

18 

0 

0 

17,873 
0 

435 
0 
0 

659 

952 
0 

458 

0 

0 

7,194 

7,  121 

541 
0 


1,637 

0 

1,761 


11,521 

0 


239 

0 


,771 
0 
0 
0 


0 

779 

0 


0 

93 


4,333 

0 

1,606 

275 

2,549 

873 

25,189 

17,629 

800 

0 

17,817 

9,836 

0 

16,648 


8,350 

2,317 

0 

8,439 

698 

689 


1,015 


45 
35 


29,805 

29 

92,572 

26 

7,847 

29 

1,400 

20 

3,221 

86 

697 

47 

12,869 

26 

0 

0 

9,340 

39 

6,132 

18 

0 

0 

2,210 

42 

9,812 

31 

2,337 

10 

1,153 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,238 

23 

5,661 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,773 

4 

0 

0 

4,420 

14 

0 

0 

36,025 

56 

846 

14 

0 

0 

14,823 

8 

18,635 

31 

10,361 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,105 

13 

0 

0 

1,912 

2 

0 

0 

2,332 

6 

1,841 

2 

9,684 

2 

23,382 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,938 

9 

9,993 

8 

1,039 

4 

5,  198 

6 

7,094 


3 

,283 

15 

6 

,863 

82 

2 

,621 

62 

5 

,215 

95 

25 

,803 

91 

2 

,460 

74 

64 

,568 

72 

10 

,555 

37 

2 

,304 

74 

5 

,956 

100 

31 

,676 

64 

99 

,453 

91 

47 

,348 

100 

11 

,574 

41 

23 

,134 

100 

8 

,030 

31 

4 

,013 

32 

0 

0 

32 

,506 

100 

10, 

,315 

55 

639 

32 

0 

0 

53 

,135 

100 

538 

54 

19 

,279 

95 

31 

,452 

100 

65 

,755 

64 

255 

,996 

72 

18 

,676 

69 

5, 

,602 

80 

541 

14 

789 

53 

37, 

,211 

74 

6 

,575 

100 

14, 

.608 

61 

27, 

,913 

82 

4, 

,157 

100 

3, 

,051 

58 

21, 

,749 

69 

21, 

032 

90 

0 

0 

21, 

840 

100 

133 

7 

17, 

352 

77 

0 

0 

10, 

176 

100 

20, 

270 

100 

31, 

018 

70 

0 

0 

27, 

109 

86 

1, 

969 

100 

28, 

181 

44 

2, 

778 

46 

20, 

714 

100 

161, 

489 

87 

41, 

192 

69 

28, 

014 

73 

30, 

393 

100 

56, 

830 

100 

19, 

941 

86 

1, 

356 

100 

93, 

654 

98 

3, 

078 

100 

28, 

756 

74 

90, 

338 

87 

475, 

523 

98 

122, 

548 

84 

3, 

556 

100 

206, 

821 

100 

161, 

158 

91 

114, 

917 

92 

24, 

493 

93 

81, 

43P 

94 

0 

0 

962 

100 

192, 

041 

84 

13,436 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,525 


7,835 

2,657 

1,682 

904 

15,269 
1,021 
9,529 
7,984 
1,502 
2,104 

38,138 

51,120 

29,123 

19,323 
5,094 
8,617 
7,696 
2,679 
2,935 
4,516 
1,  178 
907 

26,694 

843 

5,483 

3,943 

60,101 
181,082 

14,930 

3,767 

0 

1,  139 

22,524 
5,824 
4,866 

21,650 
4,146 
4,  168 
8,308 

10,922 

786 

2,009 

896 

8,605 

5,648 

300 

6,067 

31,326 
1,234 

11,753 
1,655 

44,235 
4,099 

16,996 

82,584 

34,042 

13,379 

5,971 

5,796 

9,593 

992 

42,291 

2,911 

13,346 

51, 172 

131,640 

52,871 

1,298 

2,364 

27,091 

27,455 

11, 137 

32,960 

0 

773 

86,309 


40 
16 
54 
31 


62 
68 


27 
13 
58 
51 


79 
26 
47 
28 
9 
47 
38 


69 
68 


no 
38 


13,801 

5,753 

2,545 

4,586 

13,083 

2,312 

80,228 

20,506 

1,603 

3,852 

11,355 

58, 169 

18,255 

8,899 

18,040 

17,286 

4,677 

73 

29,571 

14,238 

818 

734 

26,441 

153 

14,811 

27,509 

42,653 

174,607 

12,134 

3,235 

3,762 

347 

27,556 

751 

19.082 

12,395 

11 

1,093 

23,253 

12,447 

2,004 

19,831 

998 

13,985 

13 

9,876 

14,203 

12,986 

12,202 

19,776 

314 

19,971 

1,941 

3,718 

102,611 

25,785 

24,996 

24,422 

51,034 

13,692 

364 

53,275 

167 

25,513 

52,445 

353,567 

93,059 

2,258 

204,457 

150,005 

97,455 

15,174 

53,676 

2,525 

189 

143,758 


60 
84 
46 
69 
89 
72 
52 
65 
23 
53 
38 
32 
78 
67 


76 
41 


46 

100 


53 
72 
91 
53 

62 


29 

91 


55 

43 
65 
80 

90 
59 


73 
64 
63 
99 
85 
78 
58 
62 
100 
20 
62 


NDA 
0 


21,636 

8,410 

4,227 

5,490 

28,352 

3,333 

89,757 

28,490 

3,104 

5,956 

49,493 

109,289 

47,348 

28,222 

23,134 

25,903 

12,363 

2,752 

32,506 

18,754 

1,996 

1,641 

53,135 

996 

20,294 

31,452 

102,754 

355,689 

27,064 

7,002 

3,762 

1,486 

50,080 

6,575 

23,948 

34,045 

4,157 

5,261 

31,561 

23,369 

2,790 

21,840 

1,894 

22,590 

5,661 

10, 176 

20,270 

44,312 

13,436 

31,529 

1,969 

64,206 

6,040 

20,714 

185, 195 

59,827 

38,375 

30,393 

56,830 

23,285 

1,356 

95,566 

3,078 

38,859 

103,616 

485,207 

145,930 

3,556 

206,821 

177,096 

124,910 

26,311 

86,636 

2,525 

962 

230,067 


Paradise  P.U. 
Denio  P.U. 

TOTAL  d/ 


68,441 
25,766 
94,207 


352,421 
149,175 


1,167,885  74 
1,938,498  92" 
3,106,383    84 


13,436 
13,962 


737,811 
635,975 


864,402 
1,490,426 


54 
70 

63 


1,602,213 
2,126,401 


a/  See  Appendix  A,  Section  3,  Table  A-2  for  potentially  suitable  areas  by  allotment. 

b/  Percentages  for  condition  classes  based  on  available  acreaqe  data.   Methodology  for  livestock  vegetation  condition  is  shown  in  Appendix  G. 

c/  Symbols  for  Observed  Trend:   +  ■■  upward;  0  ■»  static;  -  ■■  downward;  NDA  ■■  no  data  available.   Observed  trend  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  II. 

d/  b'ince  no  data  is  available  for  some  allotments  condition  totals  will  not  equal  suitability  totals. 

Source;   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team,  1980. 
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APPENDIX  H 

Section  1 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  DETERMINING 

CHANGE  IN  LIVESTOCK  VEGETATION 

CONDITION  FOR  THE  PROPOSED 

ACTION  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

Changes  in  livestock  vegetation  condition  were 
determined  in  accordance  with  Appendix  G  using 
the  criteria  below. 

Livestock  vegetation  condition  is  not  the  same  as 
ecological  range  condition  and  is  based  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  vegetation  to  provide  sustained  livestock 
vegetation.  For  this  reason,  changes  in  livestock 
vegetation  condition  are  speculative  and  based  on 
professional  judgement.  The  only  research  data 
available  indicates  that  after  10  years  of  deferred 
rotation  grazing  on  a  bunchgrass-sagebrush  range 
of  8,450  acres,  82  percent  of  the  area  improved 
one  condition  class  (ecological  condition)  (Leithead 
1960).  It  is  assumed  that  even  greater  benefits 
would  be  realized  in  the  long  term  from  grazing  sys- 
tems, reduction  in  grazing  intensity,  periods-of-use, 
land  treatments  and  improved  supervision. 

Changes  in  livestock  vegetation  condition  take 
time  but  would  be  especially  slow  in  the  shadscale 
(Holmgren  and  Hutchings  1972)  and  greasewood 
types.  In  other  types,  change  should  take  place  at 
a  faster  rate,  depending  upon  condition  and  site  po- 
tential. 

Changes  in  condition  classes  on  the  herd  man- 
agement areas  would  be  similar  to  changes  on  any 
other  area. 

Proposed  Action,  Maximizing  Livestock,  and  Live- 
stock Reduction/ Maximizing  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 

A)  Allotments  Proposed  for  Allotment  Management 
Plans  (Table  1-1) 

1)  Upward  and  static  observed  trend 

Good    condition    areas   would    remain    the 
same 

90  percent  of  fair  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  good  condition 

90  percent  of  poor  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  fair  condition 

2)  Downward  observed  trend 

Good    condition    areas   would    remain    the 
same 


20  percent  of  fair  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  good  condition 

10  percent  of  poor  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  fair  condition 

B)  Allotments  Proposed  for  Revised  Allotment  Man- 

agement Plans.  (Table  1-1) 

1)  Upward  or  static  observed  trend 

Good    condition    areas    would    remain    the 
same 

90  percent  of  fair  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  good  condition 

90  percent  of  poor  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  fair  condition 

2)  Downward  observed  trend 

Good    condition    areas    would    remain    the 
same 

20  percent  of  fair  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  good  condition 

1 0  percent  of  poor  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  fair  condition 

C)  Allotments  Proposed  for  No  Grazing  System  and 

Allotments  Administered  by  Another  District 

1 )  Upward  or  static  observed  trend 

Good    condition    areas    would    remain    the 
same 

60  percent  of  fair  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  good  condition 

60  percent  of  poor  condition  areas  would  im- 
prove one  condition  class  to  fair  condition 

2)  Downward  observed  trend 

Good    condition    areas    would    remain    the 
same 

Fair  condition  areas  would  remain  the  same 

Poor  condition  areas  would  remain  the  same 

D)  Allotments  Proposed  for  No  Livestock  Grazing 

1)  Upward  or  static  observed  trend 

Good    condition    areas    would    remain    the 
same 

Fair  condition  areas  would  improve  one  con- 
dition class  to  good  condition 

Poor   condition   areas   would   improve   one 
condition  class  to  fair  condition 

2)  Downward  observed  trend 
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Good   condition   areas   would   remain   the 
same 

Fair  condition  areas  would  improve  one  con- 
dition class  to  good  condition 

Poor  condition  areas  would  remain  the  same 

No  Action  Alternative  (Table  1-9) 

A)  Upward  observed  trend 

Good   condition   areas   would   remain   the 
same 

Fair  condition  areas  would  remain  the  same 

Poor  condition  areas  would  remain  the  same 

B)  Static  or  downward  observed  trend 

Good  condition  areas  would  decline  one 
condition  class  to  fair  condition 

Fair  condition  areas  would  decline  one  con- 
dition class  to  poor  condition 

Poor  condition  areas  would  remain  the  same 

No  Livestock  Grazing  Alternative 

A)  Upward  and  static  observed  trend 

Good   condition   areas   would   remain   the 
same 

Fair  condition  areas  would  improve  one  con- 
dition class  to  good  condition 

Poor  condition  areas  would  improve  one 
condition  class  to  fair  condition 

B)  Downward  observed  trend 

Good   condition   areas   would   remain   the 
same 

Fair  condition  areas  would  improve  one  con- 
dition class  to  good  condition 

Poor  condition  areas  would  improve  one 
condition  class  to  fair  condition 
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APPENDIX  II 
SECTION  1 
TABLE  H-1 

NO  ACTION 

ESTIMATED   LIVESTOCK    VEGETATION    CONDITION    (2024) 

PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 


Condition  Class    (In   Acres) 

Good  Fair  Poor 


Abel   Creek 
Andorno 

Antelope 
Asa    Moore 
Bloody    Run 
Buffalo 
Bullhead 
Buttermilk 
Chimney   Creek 
Cordero 
Crowley   Creek 
Daveytown 
Double   H 
Eden   Valley 
Eleven    Mile    Flat 
Flat   Creek 
Fort    McDermitt 
Fort    Scott 
Gallagher    Flat 
Golconda    Butte 
Granite 
Hanson   Creek 
Hot    Springs   Peak 
Indian   Creek 
Iron   Point 
Jakes   Creek 
Jordan    Meadows 
Little    Owyhee 
Long  Canyon 
Lower   Quinn   River 
McDermitt   Creek 
Mullinix 
Osgood 
Owyhee 

Paradise   Hill 
Pole   Creek 
Quinn    River 
Rebel   Creek 
Sand   Pass 
Scott    Spring 
Singus 
Sod   House 
Solid   Silver 
Spring   Creek 
Sugar   Loaf 
Tall   Corral 
Twenty-Five 

u.c. 

Upper   Quinn   River 
Washburn 
White   House 
William   Stock 
Willow  Creek 
Zimmerman 

Alder   Creek 
Blue    Mountain 
Coyote   Hills 
Deer   Creek 
Desert  Valley 
Dyke   Hot 
Grassy    Basin 
Happy   Creek 
Holloway   Mountain 
Horse  Creek 
Humboldt  Valley 
Jackson    Mountains 
Kings    River 
Little   Horse   Creek 
Old   Gunnery   Range 
Paiute   Meadows 
Pine    Forest 
Pueblo   Mountain 
Sand   Dunes 
Sand   Hills 
South    Fork 
Wilder-Bilk 


0 

14,020 

7,616 

0 

21,636 

0 

1,547 

6,863 

0 

8,410 

0 

0 

4,227 

0 

4,227 

0 

0 

5,490 

0 

5,490 

0 

0 

28,352 

0 

28,352 

0 

0 

3,333 

0 

3,333 

0 

0 

89,757 

0 

89,757 

0 

306 

28, 184 

0 

28,490 

0 

0 

3,104 

0 

3,104 

0 

0 

5,956 

0 

5,956 

0 

17,817 

31,676 

0 

49,493 

0 

0 

109,289 

0 

109,289 

0 

0 

47,348 

0 

47,348 

0 

0 

28,222 

0 

28,222 

0 

0 

23, 134 

0 

23,134 

0 

17,873 

8,030 

0 

25,903 

0 

0 

12,363 

0 

12,363 

0 

435 

2,317 

0 

2,752 

0 

0 

32,506 

0 

32,506 

0 

0 

18,754 

0 

18,754 

0 

659 

1,337 

0 

1,996 

0 

952 

689 

0 

1,641 

0 

0 

53,135 

0 

53, 135 

0 

458 

538 

0 

996 

0 

0 

20,294 

0 

20,294 

0 

0 

31,452 

0 

31,452 

0 

7,194 

95,560 

0 

102,754 

0 

7,  121 

348,568 

0 

355,689 

0 

541 

26,523 

0 

27,064 

0 

0 

7,002 

0 

7,002 

0 

0 

3,762 

0 

3,762 

0 

0 

1,486 

0 

1,486 

0 

0 

50,080 

0 

50,080 

0 

0 

6,575 

0 

6,575 

0 

0 

2  3,948 

0 

23,948 

0 

6,132 

27,913 

0 

34,045 

0 

0 

4,157 

0 

4,  157 

0 

0 

5,261 

0 

5,261 

0 

0 

31,561 

0 

31,561 

0 

0 

23,369 

0 

23,369 

0 

1,637 

1,153 

0 

2,790 

0 

0 

21,840 

0 

21,840 

0 

1,761 

133 

0 

1,894 

0 

0 

22,590 

0 

22,590 

0 

5,661 

0 

0 

5,661 

0 

0 

10,176 

0 

10,176 

0 

0 

20,270 

0 

20,270 

0 

11,521 

32,791 

n 

44,312 

0 

0 

0 

13,436 

13,436 

0 

0 

31,529 

0 

31,529 

0 

0 

1,969 

0 

1,969 

0 

0 

64,206 

0 

64,206 

0 

2,416 

3,624 

0 

6,040 

0 

0 

20,714 

0 

20,714 

0 

9,883 

175,312 

0 

185,  195 

0 

18,635 

41, 192 

0 

59,827 

0 

0 

38,375 

0 

38,375 

0 

0 

30,393 

0 

30,393 

0 

0 

56,830 

0 

56,830 

0 

239 

23,046 

0 

23,285 

0 

0 

1,356 

0 

1,356 

0 

0 

95 , 566 

0 

95,566 

0 

0 

3,078 

0 

3,078 

0 

7,771 

31,088 

0 

38,859 

0 

0 

92, 179 

11,437 

103,616 

0 

0 

485,207 

0 

485,207 

0 

0 

145,930 

0 

145,930 

0 

0 

3,556 

0 

3,556 

0 

0 

206,821 

0 

206,821 

0 

0 

177,096 

0 

177,096 

0 

0 

124,910 

0 

124,910 

0 

779 

25,532 

0 

26,311 

0 

0 

86,636 

0 

86,636 

0 

0 

0 

2,525 

2,525 

0 

0 

962 

0 

962 

0 

7,094 

222,973 

0 

230,067 

Paradise   Planning   Unit 
Denio   Planning   Unit 
TOTAL  


0  98,051  1,490,726  13,436  1,602,213 

„P_  44,401         2,068,036  13,962         2,126,401 

0  142,452         3,558,764  27,398         3,728,614 


*No   Data    Available 


Source:       Extrapolated    From  Appendix   G,    Table  G-1.       See   Appendix   H,    Section    1 
for    Methodology. 
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APPENDIX    H 
SECTION     1 
TABLE   H-2 

NO    LIVESTOCK   GRAZING    ALTERNATIVE 

ESTIMATED    LIVESTOCK    VEGETATION    CONDITION    (2024) 

PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 


Condition 

Class    (In   Acres) 

Allotment 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

NDA* 

Total 

Abel   Creek 

IB, 353 

328 

2,-955 

0 

21,636 

Andorno 

1,547 

686 

6,177 

0 

8,410 

Antelope 

1,606 

262 

2,359 

0 

4,227 

Asa    Moore 

275 

522 

4,693 

0 

5,490 

Bloody   Run 

2,549 

2,580 

23,223 

0 

28,352 

Buffalo 

873 

246 

2,214 

0 

3,333 

Bullhead 

25, 189 

6,457 

58,111 

0 

89,757 

Buttermilk 

17,935 

1,056 

9,499 

0 

28,490 

Chimney   Creek 

800 

2,304 

0 

0 

3,104 

Cordero 

0 

596 

5,360 

0 

5,956 

Crowley   Creek 

17,817 

31,676 

0 

0 

49,493 

Daveytown 

9,836 

9,945 

89,508 

0 

109,289 

Double   H 

0 

4,735 

42,613 

0 

47,348 

Eden   Valley 

16,648 

11,574 

0 

0 

28,222 

Eleven    Mile    Flat 

0 

2,313 

20,821 

0 

23,134 

Flat   Creek 

17,873 

803 

7,227 

0 

25,903 

Fort    McDermitt 

8,350 

401 

3,612 

0 

12,363 

Fort   Scott 

2,752 

0 

0 

0 

2,752 

Gallagher    Flat 

0 

3,251 

29,255 

0 

32,536 

Golconda    Butte 

8,439 

10,315 

0 

0 

18,754 

Granite 

1,357 

64 

575 

0 

1,996 

Hanson   Creek 

1,641 

0 

0 

0 

1,641 

Hot    Springs    Peak 

0 

53,135 

0 

0 

53,135 

Indian   Creek 

458 

54 

484 

0 

996 

Iron    Point 

1,015 

1,928 

17,351 

0 

20,294 

Jakes   Creek 

0 

3,  145 

28,307 

0 

31,452 

Jordan    Meadows 

36,999 

65,755 

0 

0 

102,754 

Little   Owyhee 

99,693 

25,600 

230,396 

0 

355,689 

Long   Canyon 

8,388 

1,868 

16,808 

0 

27,064 

Lower   Quinn   River 

1,400 

560 

5,042 

0 

7,002 

McDermitt   Creek 

3,221 

54 

487 

0 

3,762 

Mullinix 

697 

79 

710 

0 

1,486 

Osgood 

12,869 

37,211 

(1 

0 

50,080 

Owyhee 

0 

658 

5,917 

0 

6,575 

Paradise   Hill 

9,340 

1,461 

13,147 

0 

23,948 

Pole   Creek 

6,  132 

27,913 

0 

0 

34,045 

Ouinn    River 

0 

416 

3,741 

0 

4,  157 

Rebel   Creek 

2,210 

305 

2,746 

0 

5,261 

Sand    Pass 

9,812 

2,  175 

19,574 

0 

31,561 

Scott    Spring 

2,337 

21,032 

0 

0 

23,369 

Singus 

2,790 

0 

0 

0 

2,790 

Sod    House 

0 

2,  184 

19,656 

0 

21,840 

Solid   Silver 

1,761 

13 

120 

0 

1,894 

Spring  Creek 

5,238 

1,735 

15,617 

0 

22,590 

Sugar   Loaf 

5,661 

0 

0 

0 

5,661 

Tall   Corral 

0 

1,018 

9,158 

0 

10,176 

Twenty-Five 

0 

2,027 

18,243 

0 

20,270 

U.C. 

13,294 

3,  102 

27,916 

0 

44,312 

Upper   Quinn    River 

0 

0 

0 

13,436 

13,436 

Washburn 

4,420 

2,711 

24,398 

0 

31,529 

White   House 

0 

197 

1,772 

0 

1,969 

William   Stock 

36,025 

2,818 

25,363 

0 

64,206 

Willow  Creek 

3,262 

278 

2,500 

0 

6,040 

Zimmerman 

0 

20,714 

0 

0 

20,714 

Alder    Creek 

24,706 

16,049 

144,440 

0 

185,195 

Blue   Mountain 

18,635 

41, 192 

0 

0 

59,827 

Coyote    Hills 

10,361 

2,80  1 

25,213 

0 

38,375 

Deer   Creek 

0 

3,039 

27,354 

0 

30,393 

Desert   Valley 

0 

5,683 

51, 147 

0 

56,830 

Dyke    Hot 

3,344 

1,994 

17,947 

0 

23,285 

Grassy   Basin 

0 

136 

1,220 

0 

1,356 

Happy   Creek 

1,912 

9,365 

84,289 

0 

95,566 

Holloway    Mountain 

0 

3,078 

0 

0 

3,078 

Horse   Creek 

10, 103 

2,876 

25,880 

0 

38,859 

Humboldt   Valley 

1,841 

9,034 

81,304 

11,437 

103,616 

Jackson    Mountains 

9,684 

47,552 

427,971 

0 

485,207 

Kinqs    River 

2  3,382 

12,255 

110,293 

0 

145,930 

Little   Horse   Creek 

0 

356 

3,200 

0 

3,556 

Old   Gunnery    Range 

0 

20,682 

186, 139 

0 

206,821 

Paiute    Meadows 

15,938 

16,  116 

145,042 

0 

177,096 

Pine    Forest 

9,993 

11,492 

103,425 

0 

124,910 

Pueblo   Mountain 

1,818 

2,449 

22,044 

0 

26,311 

Sand    Dunes 

5,  198 

8,  144 

73,294 

0 

86,636 

Sand   Hills 

0 

0 

0 

2,525 

2,525 

South    Fork 

0 

962 

0 

0 

962 

Wilder-Bilk 

38,026 

19,204 

172,837 

0 

230,067 

Paradise   Planning  Unit 

420,862 

370,260 

797,655 

13,436 

1,602,213 

Denio   Planning   Unit 

174,941 

234,459 

1,703,039 

13,962 

2,  126,401 

TOTAL 

595,803 

604,719 

2,500,694 

27,398 

3,728,614 

*No    Data    Available 


Source:       Extrapolated   From   Appendix   G,    Table  G-1.       See   Appendix   H,    Section    1 
for    Methodoloqy. 
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APPENDIX  H 
SECTION  1 
TABLE  H-3 

PROPOSED  ACTION  -  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK  - 
LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO 
ESTIMATED  LIVESTOCK  VEGETATION  CONDITION  (2024) 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Condition  Clas 

s  (In  Acres) 

Allotment 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

NDA* 

Total 

Abel  Creek 

14,887 

3,794 

2,955 

0 

21,636 

Andorno 

1,547 

686 

6,177 

0 

8,410 

Antelope 

321 

1,547 

2,359 

0 

4,227 

Asa  Moore 

55 

742 

4,693 

0 

5,490 

Bloody  Run 

510 

4,619 

23,223 

0 

28,352 

Buffalo 

175 

944 

2,214 

0 

3,333 

Bullhead 

5,038 

26,608 

58,111 

0 

89,757 

Buttermilk 

3,832 

15,159 

9,499 

0 

28,490 

Chimney  Creek 

720 

2,154 

230 

0 

3,104 

Cordero 

0 

596 

5,360 

0 

5,956 

Crowley  Creek 

16,035 

30,290 

3,168 

0 

49,493 

Daveytown 

0 

9,8  36 

99,453 

0 

109,289 

Double  H 

0 

4,735 

42,613 

0 

47,348 

Eden  Valley 

14,983 

12,082 

1,157 

0 

28,222 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 

0 

0 

23,134 

0 

23,134 

Flat  Creek 

17,873 

80  3 

7,227 

0 

25,903 

Fort  McDermitt 

1,670 

7,081 

3,612 

0 

12,363 

Fort  Scott 

R9R 

1,854 

0 

0 

2,752 

Gallagher  Flat 

0 

0 

32,506 

0 

32,506 

Golconda  Butte 

7,595 

10, 128 

1,031 

0 

18,754 

Granite 

799 

622 

575 

0 

1,996 

Hanson  Creek 

1,090 

551 

0 

0 

1,641 

Hot  Springs  Peak 

0 

47,822 

5,313 

0 

53,135 

Indian  Creek 

458 

54 

484 

0 

996 

Iron  Point 

203 

2,740 

17,351 

0 

20,294 

Jakes  Creek 

0 

0 

31,452 

0 

31,452 

Jordan  Meadows 

34,019 

62,160 

6,575 

0 

102,754 

Little  Owyhee 

25,635 

99,658 

230,396 

0 

355,689 

Long  Canyon 

2,  110 

8,  146 

16,808 

0 

27,064 

Lower  Ouinn  River 

0 

1,400 

5,602 

0 

7,002 

McDermitt  Creek 

3,221 

0 

541 

0 

3,762 

Mullinix 

139 

637 

710 

0 

1,486 

Osgood 

11,582 

34,777 

3,721 

0 

50,080 

Owyhee 

0 

0 

6,575 

0 

6,575 

Paradise  Hill 

1,868 

8,933 

13,147 

0 

23,948 

Pole  Creek 

5,519 

25,735 

2,791 

0 

34,045 

Ouinn  River 

0 

0 

4,157 

0 

4,  157 

Rebel  Creek 

442 

2,073 

2,746 

0 

5,261 

Sand  Pass 

1,962 

10,025 

19,574 

0 

J1,561 

Scott  Spring 

2,103 

19, 163 

2,103 

0 

23,369 

Singus 

1,868 

922 

0 

0 

2,790 

Sod  House 

0 

0 

21,840 

0 

21,840 

Solid  Silver 

1,761 

13 

120 

0 

1,894 

Spring  Creek 

1,048 

5,925 

15,617 

0 

22,590 

Sugar  Loaf 

5,095 

566 

0 

0 

5,661 

Tall  Corral 

0 

0 

10,176 

0 

10, 176 

Twenty-Five 

0 

0 

20,270 

0 

20,270 

U.C. 

11,876 

4,520 

27,916 

0 

44,312 

Upper  Ouinn  River 

0 

0 

0 

13,436 

13,436 

Washburn 

884 

6,247 

24,398 

0 

31,529 

White  House 

0 

0 

1,969 

0 

1,969 

William  Stock 

7,205 

31,638 

25,363 

0 

64,206 

willow  Creek 

2,585 

955 

2,500 

0 

6,040 

Zimmerman 

0 

12,428 

8,286 

0 

20,714 

Alder  Creek 

12,848 

27,907 

144,440 

0 

185,195 

Blue  Mountain 

0 

18,635 

41, 192 

0 

59,827 

Coyote  Hills 

2,072 

11,090 

25,213 

0 

38,375 

Deer  Creek 

0 

3,039 

27,354 

0 

30,393 

Desert  Valley 

0 

5,683 

51,147 

0 

56,830 

Dyke  Hot 

860 

4,478 

17,947 

0 

23,285 

Grassy  Basin 

0 

0 

1,356 

0 

1,356 

Happy  Creek 

382 

10,895 

84,289 

0 

95,566 

Holloway  Mountain 

0 

1,847 

1,231 

0 

3,078 

Horse  Creek 

8,237 

4,742 

25,880 

0 

38,859 

Humboldt  Valley 

368 

10,507 

81,304 

11,437 

103,616 

Jackson  Mountains 

1,937 

55,299 

427,971 

0 

485,207 

Kings  River 

4,676 

30,961 

110,293 

0 

145,930 

Little  Horse  Creek 

0 

356 

3,200 

0 

3,556 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

0 

0 

206,821 

0 

206,821 

Paiute  Meadows 

3,  188 

28,866 

145,042 

0 

177,096 

Pine  Forest 

1,999 

19,486 

103,425 

0 

124,910 

pueblo  Mountain 

987 

3,280 

22,044 

0 

26,311 

Sand  Dunes 

1,040 

12,302 

7  3,294 

0 

86,636 

Sand  Hills 

0 

0 

0 

2,525 

2,525 

South  Fork 

0 

577 

385 

0 

962 

Wilder-Bilk 

13,280 

43,950 

172,837 

0 

230,067 

Paradise  Planning  Unit 

209,611 

521,368 

857,798 

13,436 

1,602,213 

Denio  Planning  Unit 

51,874 

293,900    1 

,766,665 

13,962 

2, 126,401 

TOTAL 

261,485 

815,268    2 

,624,463 

27,398 

3,728,614 

•No  Data  Available 


Source:   Extrapolated  From  Appendix  G,  Table  G- 1 .   See  Appendix  H,  Section  1 
for  Methodology. 
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CHANGE  IN  OBSERVED  RANGE 

TREND  FOR  THE  PROPOSED 

ACTION  AND  ALTERNATIVES 


APPENDIX  H 

SECTION  2 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  DETERMINING 

CHANGE  IN  OBSERVED  TREND  FOR 

THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  AND 

ALTERNATIVES 

Observed  trend  determinations  follow  expected 
changes  in  range  condition  classes,  as  set  forth  in 
Appendix  H,  Section  1.  See  also  Appendix  G,  Table 
G-1.  All  trend  in  this  section  refers  to  observed 
trend.  Occasionally,  one  will  note  a  50-50  split  in 
future  trends.  This  is  because  expected  condition 
classes  remain  the  same  but,  due  to  the  range  of 
plant  vigor,  seedling  establishment,  etc.,  within  a 
condition  class,  portions  within  that  class  can  be 
expected  to  show  different  trends.  For  instance, 
range  now  in  good  condition  could  be  expected  to 
remain  good  under  some  alternatives.  That  in  "low" 
good  could  show  improvement,  while  that  in  "high" 
good  might  show  no  discernible,  or  a  "static"  trend. 

These  predictions  of  trend  changes  reflect  the 
judgment  of  range  specialists,  based  on  their  expe- 
rience, background,  education  and  knowledge  of 
previous  research. 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 


That  acreage  now  in  good,  fair,  or  poor  condition 
with  upward  observed  trend  would  go  to  static  ob- 
served trend  in  the  future.  That  acreage  now  in 
good  or  fair  condition  with  downward  or  static  trend 
would  show  downward  trend  in  the  future. 

Half  that  acreage  now  in  poor  condition  with 
static  trend  would  show  static  trend  in  the  future, 
and  half  would  show  downward  trend.  That  acreage 
now  in  poor  condition  with  downward  trend  would 
remain  in  downward  trend. 


NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
ALTERNATIVE 


That  acreage  in  good  condition  and  upward  ob- 
served trend  would  stay  in  upward  trend  in  the 
future,  while  that  in  good  condition  and  static  trend 
would  remain  in  static  trend.  That  acreage  now  in 


good  condition  and  downward  trend  will  show  static 
trend  by  2024. 

That  acreage  now  in  fair  or  poor  condition  and 
upward  or  static  trend  would  show  upward  trend  in 
the  future.  That  acreage  in  fair  condition  and  down- 
ward trend  would  show  upward  trend,  as  would  10 
percent  of  the  acreage  now  in  poor  condition  and 
downward  trend.  The  remaining  90  percent  of  poor 
condition  -  downward  trend  acreage  would  show 
static  trend  by  2024. 


PROPOSED  ACTION,  MAXIMIZING 
LIVESTOCK,  AND  LIVESTOCK 
REDUCTION/  MAXIMIZING  WILD 
HORSE  AND  BURRO  ALTERNATIVES 

A)  Allotments  Proposed  for  New  AMPs 

Half  that  acreage  now  in  good  condition  and  in 
downward,  upward,  or  static  trend  would  show 
static  trend,  and  half  would  show  upward  trend. 

Of  that  range  in  fair  or  poor  condition  and 
upward  or  static  trend,  90  percent  would  show 
upward  trend  by  2024,  and  10  percent  would 
show  static  trend.  Of  that  range  now  in  fair 
condition  and  downward  trend,  20  percent 
would  show  upward  trend  and  80  percent 
would  show  static  trend.  Ten  percent  of  that 
range  now  in  poor  condition  and  downward 
trend  would  show  upward  trend;  90  percent 
would  show  static  trend. 

B)  Allotments  Proposed  for  Revised  AMPs 

There  is  no  range  in  this  category  which  pres- 
ently shows  good  condition  and  upward  or 
static  trend.  Of  that  range  in  good  condition 
and  downward  trend,  half  would  show  static 
trend  by  2024  and  half  would  show  upward 
trend. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  range  now  in  fair  or  poor 
condition  and  upward  or  static  trend  would 
show  upward  trend  in  the  future;  ten  percent 
would  show  static  trend. 

Of  that  range  now  in  fair  condition  and  down- 
ward trend,  20  percent  would  show  an  upward 
trend;  80  percent  would  show  static  trend.  Of 
the  poor  condition  range  in  downward  trend,  1 0 
percent  would  show  upward  trend  in  the  future; 
90  percent  would  show  static  trend. 

C)  Allotments  Proposed  for  No  Grazing  System  and 

Allotments  Administered  by  Other  Districts 
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There  is  no  range  in  this  category  which  is  in 
good  condition. 

Of  that  range  in  fair  or  poor  condition  and 
upward  or  static  trend,  60  percent  would  show 
upward  trend  by  2024;  40  percent  would  show 
static  trend. 

All  areas  with  downward  trend  at  present,  re- 
gardless of  condition,  would  show  static  trend 
by  year  2024. 

D)  Allotments  Proposed  for  No  Livestock  Grazing 

Those  areas  now  showing  upward  or  static 
trend  would  show  upward  trend  in  the  future. 

Those  areas  now  in  fair  condition  with  down- 
ward trend  would  show  upward  trend.  Those 
areas  now  in  poor  condition  and  downward 
trend  would  show  static  trend. 
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APPENDIX  H 

SECTION  2 

TABLE  H-4 

OBSERVED  RANGE  TREND  FOR 

THE  PROPOSED  ACTION,  MAXIMIZING  LIVESTOCK,  AND  LIVESTOCK  REDUCTION/MAXIMIZING  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  ALTERNATIVE 

(Year  2024) 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Up  a/ 


Static  Trend 


No  Data 
Available 


Total  Acres 


Abel  Creek 

Andorno 

Antelope 

Asa  Moore 

Bloody  Run 

Buffalo 

Bullhead 

Buttermilk 

Chimney  Creek 

Cordero 

Crowley  Creek 

Daveytown 

Double  H 

Eden  Valley 

Eleven  Mile  Flat 

Flat  Creek 

Fort  McDermitt 

Fort  Scott 

Gallagher  Flat 

Golconda  Butte 

Granite 

Hanson  Creek 

Hot  Springs  Peak 

Indian  Creek 

Iron  Point 

Jakes  Creek 

Jordan  Meadows 

Little  Owyhee 

Long  Canyon 

Lower  Quinn  River 

McDermitt  Creek 

Mullinix 

Osgood 

Owyhee  {Admin,  by  Vale) 

Paradise  Hill 

Pole  Creek 

Quinn  River 

Rebel  Creek 

Sand  Pass 

Scott  Spring 

Singus 

Sod  House 

Solid   Silver 

Spring  Creek 

Sugar  Loaf 

Tall  Corral 

Twenty-Five 

U.C. 

Upper   Ouinn   River 

Washburn 

White   House 

William   Stock 

Willow   Creek 

Zimmerman 


21,636 

8,410 

4,227 

5,490 

28,352 

3,333 

89,757 

28,490 

3,104 

5,956 

49,493 

109,289 

47,348 

28,222 

23,134 

25,903 

12,363 

2,752 

32,506 

18,754 

1,996 

1,641 

53,135 

996 

20,294 

31,452 

102,754 

355,689 

27,064 

7,002 

3,762 

1,486 

50,080 

6,575 

23,948 

34,045 

4,157 

5,261 

31,561 

23,369 

2,790 

21,840 

1,894 

22,590 

5,661 

10,176 

20,270 

44,312 

13,436 

31,529 

1,969 

64,206 

6,040 

20,714 


8,205 

1,460 

583 

577 

3,090 

421 

11,495 

4,735 

2,794 

596 

44,543 

0 

4,735 

25,400 

0 

9,740 

2,071 

681 

0 

16,879 

534 

614 

47,822 

283 

2,  131 

0 

89,602 

47,675 

3,708 

0 

3,221 

218 

45,072 

0 

3,329 

30,641 

0 

747 

4,137 

21,032 

1,050 

0 

894 

2,783 

5,095 

0 

0 

9,218 

0 

3,595 

0 

10,023 

1,655 

12,428 


39 
17 
25 
0 
90 
27 
37 
90 
28 
11 


0 

47 
12 


0 
21 


27 
60 


13,4^1 
6,950 
3,644 
4,913 

25,262 
2,912 

78,262 

23,755 

310 

5,360 

4,950 

109,289 

42,613 
2,822 

23,134 

16, 163 

10,292 
2,071 

32,506 
1,875 
1,462 
1,027 
5,313 
713 

18,  163 

31,452 

13, 152 
308,014 

23,356 
7,002 
541 
1,268 
5,008 
6,575 

20,619 
3,404 
4,157 
4,514 

27,424 
2,337 
1,740 

21,840 
1,000 

19,807 
566 

10,176 

20,270 

35,094 
0 

27,934 
1,969 

54, 183 
4,385 
8,286 


83 
86 
89 

89 


10 

100 

90 

10 

100 

62 

83 

75 

100 

10 


100 
86 


10 
62 
100 


10 
100 
100 

79 
0 

89 
100 

84 


Alder   Creek 

Blue    Mountain 

Coyote  Hills 

Deer  Creek 

Desert  Valley 

Dyke  Hot 

Grassy  Basin 

Happy  Creek 

Holloway  Mountain 

Horse  Creek 

Humboldt  Valley 

Jackson  Mountains 

Kings  River 

Little  Horse  Creek 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

Paiute  Meadows 

Pine  Forest 

Pueblo   Mountain 

Sand  Dunes 

Sand  Hilis 

South    Fork    (Crow   Creek) 

Wilder-Bilk 


Paradise  Planning  Unit 
Denio  Planning  Unit 


185,195 

59,827 

38,375 

30,393 

56,830 

23,285 

1,356 

95,566 

3,078 

38,859 

103,616 

485,207 

145,930 

3,556 

206,821 

177,096 

124,910 

26,311 

86,636 

2,525 

962 

230,067 


23,956 

53,845 

4,873 

3,039 

5,683 

2,735 

0 

9,747 

1,847 

6,855 

9,402 

49,489 

16,931 

356 

0 

19,304 

13,491 

3,047 

9,  184 

0 

577 

28,937 


161,239 

5,982 

33,502 

27,354 

51,147 

20,550 

1,356 

85,819 

1,231 

32,004 

82,777 

435,718 

128,999 

3,200 

206,821 

157,792 

111,419 

23,264 

77,452 

0 

385 

201,130 


90 

90 
88 
100 
90 


1,602,213 
2,126,401 


482,291 
263,298 


1, 106,486 
1,849,141 


69 
87 


13,436 
13,962 


3,728,614 


a/      Assume    that    50   percent   of   present   acreage    in    good   condition    is    in    an    upward    trend.      The   other    50   percent   has   no 
apparent    trend. 

Source:       Extrapolated    from  Appendix  H,    Section    1. 
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APPENDIX  H 
SECTION  2 
TABLE  H-5 
OBSERVED  RANGE  TREND  FOR  THE  NO  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ALTERNATIVE 
(Year  2024) 
PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE   AREA 


Mo  Data 

Total   Acres 

Up  a/ 

Static  Trend 

Down 

Available 

Allotment 

Acres 

• 

Acres 

1 

Acres 

* 

Acres               4 

Abel  Creek 

21,636 

4,661 

22 

16,975 

78 

0 

0 

Andorno 

8,410 

686 

8 

7,724 

92 

0 

0 

Antelope 

4,227 

1,868 

44 

2,359 

56 

0 

0 

Asa   Moore 

5,490 

797 

15 

4,693 

85 

0 

0 

Bloody    Run 

28,352 

5,129 

18 

23,223 

ei 

0 

0 

Buffalo 

3,333 

1,  119 

34 

2,214 

66 

0 

0 

Bullhead 

89,757 

31,646 

35 

58,111 

65 

0 

0 

Buttermilk 

28,490 

18,685 

66 

9,605 

34 

0 

0 

Chimney  Creek 

3,104 

3,  104 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cordero 

5,956 

596 

10 

5,360 

90 

0 

0 

Crowley  Creek 

49,493 

49,493 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Daveytown 

109,289 

19,781 

18 

89,508 

82 

0 

0 

Double   H 

47,348 

4,735 

10 

42,613 

90 

0 

0 

Eden  Valley 

28,222 

28,222 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eleven    Mile    Flat 

23,  134 

2,323 

10 

20,821 

90 

0 

0 

Flat   Creek 

25,903 

80  3 

3 

25,100 

97 

0 

0 

Fort    McDermitt 

12,363 

8,751 

71 

3,612 

29 

0 

0 

Fort   Scott 

2,752 

2,317 

84 

435 

16 

0 

0 

Gallagher  Flat 

32,506 

3,251 

10 

29,255 

90 

0 

0 

Golconda    Butte 

18,754 

18,754 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Granite 

1,996 

762 

38 

1,234 

62 

0 

0 

Hanson    Creek 

1,641 

689 

42 

952 

58 

0 

0 

Hot   Sprinqs   Peak 

53, 135 

53, 135 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indian   Creek 

996 

54 

5 

942 

95 

0 

0 

Iron   Point 

20,294 

2,943 

15 

17,351 

85 

0 

0 

Jakes   Creek 

31,452 

3,145 

10 

28,307 

90 

0 

0 

Jordan   Meadows 

102,754 

95,560 

93 

7,  194 

7 

0 

0 

Little  Owyhee 

355,689 

118, 172 

33 

237,517 

67 

0 

0 

Long  Canyon 

27,064 

9,715 

36 

17,349 

64 

0 

0 

Lower   Quinn   River 

7,002 

1,960 

28 

5,042 

72 

0 

0 

McDermitt  Creek 

3,762 

3,275 

87 

467 

13 

0 

0 

Mullinix 

1,486 

776 

52 

710 

48 

0 

0 

Osgood 

50,080 

50,080 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Owyhee    (Admin,    by  Vale) 

6,575 

658 

10 

5,917 

90 

0 

0 

Paradise  Hill 

23,948 

10,801 

45 

13,147 

55 

0 

0 

Pole  Creek 

34,045 

34,045 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Quinn   River 

4,157 

416 

10 

3,741 

90 

0 

0 

Rebel   Creek 

5,261 

2,515 

48 

2,746 

52 

0 

0 

Sand  Pass 

31,561 

1 1 , 987 

38 

19,574 

62 

0 

0 

Scott    Spring 

23,369 

23,269 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Singus 

2,790 

1,153 

41 

1,637 

59 

0 

0 

Sod  House 

21,840 

2,  184 

10 

19,656 

90 

0 

0 

Solid   Silver 

1,894 

13 

1 

1,881 

99 

0 

0 

Spring   Creek 

22,590 

6,973 

31 

15,617 

69 

0 

0 

Sugar   Loaf 

5,661 

5,661 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tall   Corral 

10,  176 

1,018 

10 

9,156 

90 

0 

0 

Twenty-Five 

20,270 

2,027 

10 

16,243 

90 

0 

0 

U.C. 

44,312 

4,875 

11 

39,437 

69 

0 

0 

Upper   Quinn   River 

13,436 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13,436           100 

Washburn 

31,529 

7,  131 

23 

24,398 

77 

0 

0 

White   House 

1,969 

197 

10 

1,772 

90 

0 

0 

William    Stock 

64,206 

38,843 

60 

25,363 

40 

0 

0 

Willow  Creek 

6,040 

1,124 

19 

4,916 

81 

0 

0 

Zimmerman 

20,714 

20,714 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alder   Creek 

185, 195 

30,872 

17 

154,323 

83 

0 

0 

Blue  Mountain 

59,827 

59,827 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coyote  Hills 

38,375 

13, 162 

34 

25,213 

66 

0 

0 

Deer    Creek 

30,393 

3,039 

10 

27,354 

90 

0 

0 

Desert  Valley 

56,830 

5,683 

10 

SI, 147 

90 

0 

0 

Dyke  Hot 

23,285 

5,099 

22 

16,166 

76 

0 

0 

Grassy   Basin 

1,356 

136 

10 

1,220 

90 

0 

0 

Happy  Creek 

95,566 

11,277 

12 

84,289 

88 

0 

0 

Holloway   Mountain 

3,078 

3,078 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Horse  Creek 

38,859 

5,208 

13 

33,651 

67 

0 

0 

Humboldt  Valley 

103,616 

10,875 

10 

81,304 

79 

0 

0 

11,437              11 

Jackson  Mountains 

485,207 

57,236 

12 

42,971 

88 

0 

0 

Kings    River 

145,930 

35,637 

24 

110,293 

76 

0 

0 

Little   Horse   Creek 

3,556 

356 

10 

3,200 

90 

0 

0 

Old   Gunnery   Range 

206,821 

20,682 

10 

166,139 

90 

0 

0 

Paiute   Meadows 

177,096 

32,054 

18 

145,042 

62 

0 

0 

Pine   Forest 

124,910 

21,485 

17 

103,425 

63 

0 

0 

Pueblo    Mountain 

26,311 

3,488 

13 

22,823 

87 

0 

0 

Sand   Dunes 

86,636 

13,342 

15 

73,294 

65 

0 

0 

Sand  Hills 

2,525 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,525           100 

South  Fork   (Crow  Creek) 

230,067 

50,  136 

22 

179,931 

76 

0 

0 

Wilder-Bilk 

Paradise  Planning  Unit 

1,602,213 

722,681 

45 

866,096 

54 

0 

0 

13,436                1 

Denio   Planning   Unit 

2,126,401 

383,634 

18 

1,726,805 

61 

0 

0 

13,962                1 

TOTALS 

3,728,614 

1,  106,315 

30 

2,594,901 

69 

0 

0 

27,396                1 

a/     Assume   that  50  percent  of   present  acreage  in  good  condition   ie   in   an   upward   trend.      The  other  SO  percent   has   no 
apparent    trend. 

Source:      Extrapolated    from  Appendix   H,    Section    1. 
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APPENDIX  H 
SECTION  2 
TABLE  H-6 
OBSERVED  RANGE  TREND  FOR  THE  NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

(Year   2024) 

PARADISE-DENIO    RESOURCE    AREA 


No   Data 

Total    Acres 

Up  a/ 

Static 

Trend 

Down 

Available 

Allotment 

Acres 

» 

Acres 

* 

Acres 

* 

Acres               % 

Abel   Creek 

21,636 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,636 

100 

Andorno 

8,410 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84,10 

100 

Antelope 

4,227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,227 

100 

Asa   Moore 

5,490 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,490 

100 

Bloody    Run 

28,352 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28,352 

100 

Buffalo 

3,333 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,333 

100 

Bullhead 

89,757 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89,757 

100 

Buttermilk 

28,490 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28,490 

100 

Chimney   Creek 

3,104 

0 

0 

1,  152 

37 

1,952 

63 

Cordero 

5,956 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,956 

100 

Crowley   Creek 

49,493 

0 

0 

49,493 

100 

0 

0 

Daveytown 

109,289 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109,289 

100 

Double   H 

47,348 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47,348 

100 

Eden  Valley 

28,222 

0 

0 

5,787 

21 

22,435 

79 

Eleven   Mile    Flat 

23, 134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23,134 

0 

Flat   Creek 

25,903 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,903 

100 

Fort   McDermitt 

12,363 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,363 

100 

Fort   Scott 

2,752 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,752 

100 

Gallagher   Flat 

32,506 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32,506 

100 

Golconda    Butte 

18,754 

0 

0 

5,157 

27 

13,597 

73 

Granite 

1,996 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,996 

100 

Hanson   Creek 

1,641 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,641 

100 

Hot   Springs  Peak 

53, 135 

0 

0 

26,567 

50 

26,568 

50 

Indian   Creek 

996 

0 

0 

0 

0 

966 

100 

Iron    Point 

20,294 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20,294 

100 

Jakes   Creek 

31,452 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31,452 

100 

Jordan    Meadows 

102,754 

0 

0 

32,877 

32 

69,877 

68 

Little   Owyhee 

355,689 

0 

0 

0 

0 

355,689 

100 

Long   Canyon 

27,064 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27,064 

100 

Lower   Quinn    River 

7,002 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,002 

100 

McDermitt   Creek 

3,762 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,762 

100 

Mullinix 

1,486 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,486 

100 

Osgood 

50,080 

0 

0 

18,605 

37 

31,475 

63 

Owyhee    (Admin,    by  Vale) 

6,575 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,575 

100 

Paradise   Hill 

23,948 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  3 , 948 

100 

Pole  Creek 

34,045 

0 

0 

34,045 

100 

0 

0 

Quinn   River 

4,157 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,157 

100 

Rebel   Creek 

5,261 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,261 

100 

Sand   Pass 

312,561 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31,561 

100 

Scott    Spring 

23,369 

0 

0 

10,516 

45 

12,853 

55 

Singus 

2,790 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,790 

100 

Sod   House 

21,840 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,840 

100 

Solid   Silver 

1,894 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,894 

100 

Spring  Creek 

22,590 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,590 

100 

Sugar   Loaf 

5,661 

0 

0 

5,661 

100 

0 

0 

Tall  Corral 

10, 176 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,176 

100 

Twenty-Five 

20,270 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20,270 

100 

U.C. 

44,312 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44,312 

100 

Upper   Quinn    River 

13,436 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13,436              100 

Washburn 

31,529 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31,529 

100 

White   House 

1,969 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,969 

100 

William   Stock 

64,206 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64,206 

100 

Willow   Creek 

6,040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,040 

100 

Zimmerman 

20,714 

0 

0 

10,357 

50 

10,357 

50 

Alder   Creek 

185, 195 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185, 195 

100 

Blue    Mountain 

59,827 

0 

0 

59,827 

100 

0 

0 

Coyote    Hills 

38,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38,375 

100 

Deer    Creek 

30,393 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30,393 

100 

Desert  Valley 

56,830 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56,830 

3100 

Dyke   Hot 

23,285 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23,285 

100 

Grassy   Basin 

1,356 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1,356 

100 

Happy   Creek 

95,566 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95,566 

100 

Holloway   Mountain 

3,078 

0 

0 

1,539 

50 

1,539 

50 

Horse   Creek 

38,859 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38,859 

100 

Humboldt  Valley 

103,616 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92, 179 

B9 

11,437              11 

Jackson    Mountains 

485,20  7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

485,207 

100 

Kings   River 

145,930 

0 

0 

0 

0 

145,930 

100 

Little   Horse   Creek 

3,556 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,556 

100 

Old   Gunnery   Range 

206,821 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206,821 

100 

Paiute   Meadows 

177,096 

0 

0 

0 

0 

177,096 

100 

Pine   Forest 

124,910 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124,910 

100 

Pueblo   Mountain 

26,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26,311 

100 

Sand    Dunes 

86,636 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86,636 

100 

Sand   Hills 

2,525 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,525           100 

South   Fork    (Crow  Creek) 

926 

0 

0 

481 

50 

481 

50 

Wilder-Bilk 

230,067 

0 

0 

0 

0 

230,067 

100 

Paradise    Planning   Unit 

1,602,213 

0 

0 

200,217 

12 

1,388,560 

87 

13,436                1 

Denio   Planning  Unit 

2,126,401 

0 

0 

61,847 

3 

2,050,592 

96 

13,962                1 

TOTALS 

3,728,614 

0 

0 

262,064 

7 

3,439, 152 

92 

27,398                1 

a/      Assume   that   50   percent   of    present   acreage    in    good    condition    is    in    an    upward    trend.      Tlie   other    50   percent    has    no 
apparent    trend. 

Source:       Extrapolated    from   Appendix   H,    Section    1. 
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APPENDIX  I 

SECTION  1 

METHODOLOGY  UTILIZED  IN 

DETERMINING  ARCHEOLOGICALLY 

SENSITIVE  AREAS 

Sensitivity  overlays  have  been  developed  for  the 
Paradise  and  Denio  Planning  Units.  These  identify 
areas  where  high  densities  of  prehistoric  sites  are 
likely  to  occur,  based  on  present  data  for  the  area. 
Criteria  utilized  in  determining  these  sensitive  areas 
are: 

1)  permanent  water  sources  as  listed  on  U.S.  Geo- 

logical Survey  7-1/2'  and  15'  topographic 
maps, 

2)  gently  sloping  land  (no  more  than  10  to  20  per- 

cent slope)  within  1  /2  mile  of  permanent  water 
sources,  and 

3)  known  sources  of  knappable  stone  (obsidian  and 

cryptocrystalline). 

Several  limitations  concerning  the  information  on 
this  overlay  should  be  noted: 

1)  predictions  are  based  on  a  very  limited  data 

base,  consequently  this  evaluation  of  sensitivity 
is  tentative, 

2)  some  permanent  water  sources  are  not  recorded 

on  topographic  maps,  and 

3)  modern  water  sources  do  not  necessarily  reflect 

past  conditions.  Locations  of  springs  and 
seeps  can  change  as  the  result  of  geological 
and  climatic  processes. 

The  locations  of  prehistoric  and  historic  sites 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
and  those  which  may  be  eligible  for  nomination  are 
plotted  on  this  overlay  as  well. 
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SECTION  2 

EXPLANATION  OF  POTENTIAL 
IMPACTS  TO  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Cultural  resources  are  finite,  fragile,  and  non-re- 
newable. Any  structural  change  in  the  condition  of 
cultural  resource  sites  constitutes  erosion  of  the 
total  information  base.  Such  changes  are  perma- 
nent and  irreversible.  Therefore,  all  changes  are 
adverse  impacts.  The  only  beneficial  impacts  are 
those  which  reduce  the  intensity  of  factors  promot- 
ing change.  Following  is  a  description  of  potentially 
significant  impacts  to  cultural  resources. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  WILD  HORSE  GRAZING- 
RELATED  IMPACTS 

Major  impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites  due  to 
livestock  and  wild  horse  grazing  involve  trampling, 
rubbing,  and  erosion. 

1)  Trampling 

Lithic  artifacts  can  be  broken,  chipped,  buried 
and  displaced  by  wildlife,  livestock,  wild  horses 
and  burros.  Wear  patterns  on  edges  of  lithic 
artifacts  are  critical  in  interpreting  their  function 
correctly,  and  fractures  caused  by  trampling 
can  alter  or  obliterate  these  wear  patterns.  Dis- 
placement of  surface  artifacts  also  constitutes 
an  adverse  impact  since  spatial  distribution  of 
artifacts  on  a  surface  can  be  important  in  re- 
constructing prehistoric  activity  patterns. 

Some  conception  of  the  degree  of  artifact 
breakage  and  displacement  caused  by  cattle 
trampling  can  be  gleaned  from  an  experiment 
conducted  by  Roney  in  the  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict in  1977.  In  an  impact  situation  equivalent 
to  12  years  of  continuous  grazing  at  a  density 
of  one  cow  per  20  acres,  Roney  found  that  48 
percent  of  a  sample  of  premeasured  artifacts 
suffered  some  degree  of  physical  damage.  In 
addition,  38  percent  of  the  premapped  speci- 
mens were  displaced  with  an  average  displace- 
ment of  between  .75  and  1.6  meters.  This 
amount  of  movement  would  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
scure small-scale  distribution  patterns.  Also,  95 
percent  of  the  specimens  were  buried  beneath 
the  surface.  The  result  of  this  effect  would  be 
significant  reduction  of  site  visibility  as  well  as 


mixing  of  cultural  strata  where  subsurface  com- 
ponents were  involved. 

This  experiment  was  limited  to  a  zone  of  very 
soft,  sandy  loam.  A  harder,  rockier  surface 
would  unquestionably  result  in  a  higher  rate  of 
artifact  damage.  Additionally,  this  experiment 
did  not  simulate  the  uneven  distribution  of 
cattle  on  the  open  range.  Areas  near  water 
would  receive  heavier  impacts  while  areas  with 
poor  feed  would  be  less  impacted. 

2)  Rubbing 

Abrasion  type  wear  can  be  sustained  by  histor- 
ic structures  as  a  result  of  livestock  and  wild 
horses  rubbing  against  them. 

3)  Erosion 

Livestock  and  wild  horse  grazing  increases  soil 
erosion  which  is  detrimental  to  cultural  re- 
source sites.  Consumption  of  vegetation  results 
in  increased  soil  erosion  and  the  consequent 
erosion  of  cultural  resource  sites.  Also,  cattle 
and  wild  horse  trampling  loosens  surface  soil, 
accelerating  erosion.  Alterations  in  the  subsur- 
face components  of  sites  with  vertical  deposits 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  erosion. 

Vertical  context  is  often  an  important  key  to 
the  chronology  of  sites,  and  mixing  of  distinct 
cultural  layers  results  in  the  loss  of  this  infor- 
mation as  well  as  data  concerning  the  spatial 
structuring  of  prehistoric  activities. 


IMPACTS  FROM  RANGE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Other  impacts  include  disturbances  to  cultural  re- 
source sites  by  range  developments.  The  individual 
impacts  of  these  are  outlined  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

1 )  Fences 

Cultural  resource  sites  which  are  transected  by 
fencelines  would  be  directly  impacted  by  fence 
construction  activities.  Use  of  heavy  equipment 
in  construction  of  fences  would  result  in  some 
probable  disturbance  to  surface  distributions 
and  breakage  of  artifacts.  Also,  collection  of 
artifacts  might  take  place  during  fence  con- 
struction. Principal  impacts  would  be  indirect, 
occurring  after  the  completion  of  the  fence.  Ve- 
hicles and  livestock  tend  to  travel  along  fence- 
lines,  thus  intensifying  trampling  damage  and 
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vehicle-caused  breakage  of  artifacts  and  dis- 
turbance of  surface  distributions.  Although  in- 
stances are  minor,  these  impacts  are  cumula- 
tive and  continue  throughout  the  life  of  the 
fence. 

2)  Cattleguards 

Cattleguards  are  generally  constructed  along 
established  roads  where  cultural  resource  sites 
on  surface  would  have  already  suffered  ex- 
treme disturbance.  Thus  the  impact  to  the  cul- 
tural resources  would  generally  be  insignificant 
unless  subsurface  cultural  materials  were  pres- 
ent. 

3)  Spring  Developments 

Present  inventory  data  indicates  that  aboriginal 
activity  was  concentrated  around  permanent 
and  semi-permanent  water  sources  such  as 
springs.  Consequently,  spring  developments 
could  be  highly  detrimental  to  cultural  resource 
sites.  Open  aboriginal  sites  could  be  seriously 
damaged  by  moving  equipment  across  them 
and  by  excavation  activities.  In  addition, 
springs  are  potential  sources  of  pollen  samples 
which  could  provide  important  paleo-climatic 
data  as  well  as  ethnobotanical  information.  Ex- 
cavation in  the  vicinity  of  springs  could  cause 
mixing  of  pollen  layers,  thus  rendering  them 
useless  for  research  purposes.  Also,  drying  of 
pollen  caused  by  spring  development  would 
adversely  affect  its  information  potential.  Very 
little  pollen  data  has  been  gathered  thus  far  for 
this  area.  Climatic  data  has  been  largely  based 
on  geologic  data  to  this  point.  Thus  a  potential- 
ly valuable  source  of  information  concerning 
the  prehistory  of  the  area  could  be  lost. 

Construction  of  a  fence  around  a  spring  would 
result  in  a  beneficial  impact,  if  the  fence  en- 
closes a  site,  because  trampling  of  cultural  ma- 
terials would  be  prevented.  Initially,  however, 
adverse  impacts  would  occur  due  to  the  heavy 
equipment  utilized  during  fence  construction. 
Adverse  impacts  also  would  be  likely  to  occur 
if  a  gate  were  installed  in  the  fence  exclosure. 
Past  experience  suggests  that  ranchers  may 
utilize  the  spring  enclosure  as  a  holding  pen. 

4)  Pipelines 

Excavation  for  laying  of  pipelines  could  tran- 
sect cultural  resource  sites,  destroying  surface 
and  subsurface  cultural  deposits  of  large  sites 
and  possibly  obliterating  small  sites  and  isolat- 
ed finds. 

However,  if  cultural  resource  sites  are  avoided 
during  installation,  pipelines  can  be  beneficial 
to  cultural  resources.  Pipelines  provide  water 
over  large  areas,  reducing  the  number  of  ani- 
mals congregating  in  any  one  area  and  thus  re- 


ducing the  amount  of  trampling  on  some  cultur- 
al resource  sites. 

5)  Water  Troughs 

Water  troughs  established  along  fence  lines 
would  concentrate  livestock  in  these  areas.  If 
troughs  are  located  in  cultural  resource  site 
areas,  livestock-related  impacts  would  be  in- 
tensified in  these  areas. 

6)  Wells  and  Windmills 

Cultural  resources  would  be  adversely  impact- 
ed if  these  projects  were  executed  within  site 
boundaries.  While  the  physical  size  of  the  area 
disturbed  by  each  project  would  be  small  and 
only  small  sites  would  be  obliterated,  impacts 
could  be  severe,  especially  where  deep,  old, 
small,  or  unique  sites  were  affected.  Watering 
troughs  at  well  sites  would  concentrate  cattle, 
accelerating  impacts  from  trampling. 

7)  Reservoirs 

Movement  of  fill  or  excavation  of  a  pit  would 
mix  deposits  and  destroy  cultural  contexts  if 
they  were  to  occur  within  a  site's  boundary. 
The  intensity  of  such  impacts  would  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  specific  development 
and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  cultural  site  af- 
fected. 

8)  Burning 

Burning  could  destroy  or  damage  historic  struc- 
tures and  Basque  aspen  carvings  as  well  as 
shattering  stone  and  glass  artifacts.  Burning 
would  also  make  archeological  sites  more  visi- 
ble and  more  susceptible  to  vandalism. 

9)  Sagebrush  Control 

The  initial  effect  of  spraying  would  be  in- 
creased erosion  of  sites  and  increased  suscep- 
tibility to  vandalism  since  cultural  resource 
sites  would  be  made  more  visible.  The  long- 
range  effect  would  be  decreased  erosion  of 
sites  because  of  improved  vegetative  cover. 
Chaining  and  discing  would  result  in  severe 
damage  to  cultural  resource  sites.  Serious  dis- 
placement and  burial  of  artifacts  would  occur. 
Burning  would  result  in  the  same  impacts  as 
are  listed  above. 

1 0)  Seeding 

Plowing  done  prior  to  seeding  could  cause 
breakage  of  artifacts  as  well  as  result  in  seri- 
ous disturbance  to  surface  and  subsurface  de- 
posits of  cultural  resource  sites. 
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INDIRECT  IMPACTS 


Several  indirect  impacts  can  occur  as  the  result 
of  range  improvements.  When  range  development 
projects  are  located  in  isolated  areas,  construction 
and  maintenance  equipment  may  have  to  be 
brought  cross-country.  If  cultural  resource  sites  are 
crossed,  displacement  and  breakage  of  cultural  ma- 
terials could  occur,  as  well  as  possible  shallow  sub- 
surface disturbance.  Further  disturbance  could 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  tendency  of  temporary 
roads  to  become  permanent.  Occasionally,  inacces- 
sible range  project  sites  may  require  the  building  of 
roads.  Blading  and  other  road  building  activities  can 
obliterate  isolated  finds  and  small  sites  as  well  as 
portions  of  large  sites.  Even  if  a  road  does  not  tran- 
sect cultural  resource  sites,  it  may  provide  better 
access  to  sites  by  vandals. 

Reduced  vegetative  cover  and  increased  erosion 
resulting  from  overgrazing  cause  increased  num- 
bers of  artifacts  to  be  exposed  to  vandalism  and 
trampling. 

One  positive  aspect  of  proposed  range  projects 
is  that  their  implementation  would  require  additional 
archeological  surveys  in  order  to  mitigate  adverse 
impacts  to  cultural  resources.  These  surveys  would 
contribute  significantly  to  our  understanding  of  the 
prehistory  of  this  area. 

SECTION  3 

PROGRAMMATIC  MEMORANDUM  OF 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT,  THE 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC 

PRESERVATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  HISTORIC 

PRESERVATION  OFFICERS 

REGARDING  THE  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

AND  RANGE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  administers  public 
lands  principally  in  the  11  Western  States  and 
Alaska,  under  concepts  of  multiple-use  and  sus- 
tained yield,  and,  among  other  responsibilities,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  charged  with  man- 
agement of  rangeland  and  forage  products  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  (43  U.S.C.  315)  and 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  U.S.C.  7101),  which  also  charges  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  with  the  management 
and  protection  of  cultural  resources;  and 

WHEREAS,  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act(16  U.S.C.  470f,  as  amended,  90 


Stat.  1320)  requires  that  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  having  direct  or  indirect  jurisdiction  over  a 
proposed  Federal,  federally  assisted,  or  federally  li- 
censed undertaking  affecting  properties  in  or  eligi- 
ble for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  shall 
afford  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
(hereafter  Council)  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
comment;  and 

WHEREAS,  livestock  grazing  and  range  improve- 
ment activities  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  may  have  an  effect  upon  properties  in 
or  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  will  require  compliance  with  Section  106 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  Section  2 
of  Executive  Order  11593,  May  13,  1971,  "Protec- 
tion and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  Environ- 
ment," and  the  Council's  regulations,  "Protection  of 
Historic  and  Cultural  Properties"  (36  CFR  Part  800); 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
currently  engaged  in  an  ongoing  program  of  range- 
land  management  which  involves  the  preparation, 
by  1 988,  of  approximately  1 45  environmental  state- 
ments on  specific  areas  where  grazing  is  permitted 
on  approximately  174  million  acres  of  public  lands 
in  the  Western  States  and  has  requested  Council 
review  of  the  rangeland  management  program;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  have  met  and  reviewed  the  livestock 
grazing  and  range  improvement  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  its  relation  to 
compliance  with  Section  1 06  of  the  National  Histor- 
ic Preservation  Act  of  1966  and  Executive  Order 
1 1 593,  as  implemented  by  the  Council's  regulations 
(36  CFR  Part  800)  and  the  responsibilities  for  his- 
toric and  cultural  resources  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321)  as 
implemented  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  the  "National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
Regulations"  (40  CFR  Parts  1500-1508). 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  ensure, 
through  the  stipulations  outlined  in  this  Program- 
matic Memorandum  of  Agreement,  that  historic  and 
cultural  properties  will  be  given  adequate  consider- 
ation in  grazing  management  program  decisions 
and  implementation  which  includes,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  preparation  of  grazing  environmental 
statements,  thereby  meeting  its  responsibilities 
under  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act. 
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STIPULATIONS 


1)  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  conduct 

Class  I  (existing  data  inventory)  and  Class  II 
(sampling  field  inventory)  inventories  of  historic 
and  cultural  properties,  as  specified  in  BLM 
Manual  Section  8111,  to  be  completed  at  the 
appropriate  planning  state  and  prior  to  the 
preparation  of  the  draft  environmental  state- 
ment. Inventory  results  will  be  evaluated,  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer,  to  identify  properties  in- 
cluding in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Register  of  Historic  Places. 

a)  The  inventory  requirement  may  be  modi- 
fied on  a  case  by  case  basis  for  interim  grazing 
environmental  statements  (i.e.,  those  prepared 
during  fiscal  years  1979  through  1981)  if  an  al- 
ternative is  acceptable  to  the  appropriate  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer. 

b)  If  an  acceptable  alternative  cannot  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  appropriate  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer,  then  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  will  proceed  with  the  preparation 
of  the  environmental  statement  and  request 
the  comments  of  the  Council  in  accordance 
with  36  CFR  800.  The  Council's  comments  will 
be  included  in  the  final  environmental  state- 
ment. 

2)  This  Programmatic  Memorandum  of  Agreement 

and  the  inventory  reports  identifying  historic 
and  cultural  properties  will  be  referenced  in 
each  environmental  statement. 

3)  Prior  to  commencement  of  any  range  improve- 

ment activities  which  involve  land  disturbance, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  conduct  a 
Class  til  inventory,  as  specified  in  the  BLM 
Manual  Section  8111.4,  supplementing  previ- 
ous surveys  to  locate,  identify,  and  evaluate 
properties  in  the  impact  area  that  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  Range  improvement  activities 
which  involve  land  disturbance  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  such  activities  as  construction  of 
fencing  and  corrals,  water  development,  chain- 
ing, and  controlled  burning.  If  properties  that 
may  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  are 
found,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will 
consult  with  the  appropriate  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  and  forward  the  documen- 
tation to  the  Keeper  of  the  National  Register  to 
obtain  a  determination  of  eligibility  in  accord- 
ance with  36  CFR  Part  63. 

4)  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  provide 

the  appropriate  State  Historic  Preservation  Offi- 
cer with  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Class  I,  II, 


and  III  inventories  in  accordance  with  Sections 
102(a)(2)  and  202(c)(9)  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  for  inclu- 
sion as  part  of  the  State  inventory  conducted 
pursuant  to  36  CFR  Part  61 . 

5)  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  design  the 

livestock  grazing  and  range  improvement  pro- 
gram to  avoid  adverse  effects  on  properties  in- 
cluded in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  unless  this  is  not 
prudent  or  feasible. 

6)  Where  it  is  not  prudent  or  feasible  to  avoid  ad- 

verse effects  on  properties  included  in  or  eligi- 
ble for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  as  part  of  a  livestock  grazing  and 
range  improvement  program  authorization  and 
the  property  is  not  a  National  Historic  Land- 
mark or  National  Historic  Site,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  will  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and 
will: 

a)  Develop  mutually  acceptable  measures  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action;  and 

b)  Notify  the  Council  in  writing  of  agreements 
reached  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  under  the  provisions  of  6(a)  above.  The 
Council  need  not  be  afforded  further  opportuni- 
ty for  review  and  comment. 

7)  The  provisions  of  this  Programmatic  Memoran- 

dum of  Agreement  shall  apply  only  to  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

8)  If  it  is  determined  that  the  affected  property  is  a 

National  Historic  Landmark  or  National  Historic 
Site,  or  agreement  cannot  be  reached  between 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Mangement  and  the  appro- 
priate State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  on 
satisfactory  mitigation  measures,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Mangement  will  request  the  comments  of 
the  Council  in  accordance  withu  36  CFR  Part 
800). 

9)  At  the  request  of  the  President  or  a  Member  of 

Congress,  the  Council  may  advise  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Mangement,  that  a  particular  action, 
authorized  by  a  grazing  permit  or  lease,  will  re- 
quire individual  review  and  comment  pursuant 
to  36  CFR  Part  800.  In  that  event,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  will  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Council's  regulations. 

10)  The  Council  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment will  review  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment on  an  annual  basis  to  determine  whether 
modification  or  termination  is  appropriate. 
Should  the  current  livestock  grazing  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  be  revised, 
the  ratifying  parties  will  mutually  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  will 
continue  to  apply. 
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APPENDIX  J 

THE  VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 

The  establishment  of  visual  resource  manage- 
ment classes  is  accomplished  by  a  process  involv- 
ing Visual  Sensitivity,  Visual  Zones  and  Scenic 
Quality.  The  exact  procedure  is  described  in  Bureau 
Manual  8411.  The  result  of  this  procedure  is  to 
divide  the  resource  area  into  the  following  classes: 

Class  I:  This  class  provides  primarily  for  eco- 
logical changes.  Any  contrast  created  within  the 
characteristic  environment  must  not  attract  atten- 
tion. It  is  applied  to  some  natural  areas,  wilder- 
ness areas,  wild  portions  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
and  other  similar  situations  where  management 
activities  are  to  be  restricted. 

Class  II:  Changes  in  any  of  the  basic  elements 
(form,  line,  color  and  texture)  caused  by  a  man- 
agement activity  should  not  be  evident  in  the 
characteristic  landscape.  A  contrast  may  be  seen 
but  should  not  attract  attention. 

Class  III:  Contrasts  to  the  basic  elements 
(form,  line,  color  and  texture)  caused  by  a  man- 
agement activity  may  be  evident  and  begin  to  at- 
tract attention  in  the  characteristic  landscape. 
However,  the  changes  should  remain  subordinate 
to  the  landscape. 

Class  IV:  Contrasts  may  attract  attention  and 
be  dominant  features  of  the  landscape  in  terms 
of  scale;  however,  the  changes  should  repeat  the 
basic  elements  (form,  line,  color  and  texture)  in- 
herent in  the  characteristic  landscape. 

Class  V:  Change  is  needed  or  change  may  add 
acceptable  visual  variety  to  an  area. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  a  proposed  project 
will  meet  the  limits  of  acceptable  change  listed 
above,  a  contrast  rating  system  is  used.  This  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Bureau  Manual  8431  and  is  ac- 
complished with  the  use  of  form  8400-4  (Visual 
Contrast  Rating  Worksheet). 
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APPENDIX  J 

TABLE  J-1 

AVERAGE  ALLOWABLE  VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

CLASSES  FOR  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS  a/ 

(Year  2024) 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Range  Improvement 


Maximum  Element 
Contrast 


Allowable 
Visual  Resource 
Management  Class  a/ 


Well 

Pipeline  (water) 

Earthen  Reservoir  b/ 

Spring  Development 

Trough 

Fences  c/ 

Cattleguards  d/ 

Land  Treatments : 
with  seeding 
without  seeding 


Moderate 

Moderate 

Strong 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Weak 

Weak 


Strong 
Moderate 


Class  II 
Class  II 
Class  IV 
Class  III 
Class  II 
Class  I 
Class  I 


Class  IV 
Class  II 


a/  For  the  contrasts  listed,  this  is  the  most  restrictive  management 
class  in  which  the  project  could  be  located  without  creating  a 
significant  impact.   The  contrast  ratings  are  based  on  average 
visual  impacts  of  improvements  (the  impacts  for  any  particular 
project  may  vary) . 

b/  Even  though  the  reservoir,  on  the  average,  would  be  allowed  in  a 
Class  IV  area  (where  it  is  planned) ,  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
design  and  selection  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
dam  to  blend  it  with  the  surrounding  landscape. 

c/  This  rating  is  for  fences  where  there  is  no  blading  of  the  fence 
line  or  access  routes  and  approximately  even  grazing  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence. 

d/  Cattleguards  are  visually  insignificant  compared  to  the  associated 
road  and  fence. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team  1980. 
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APPENDIX  K 
ECONOMICS 

MODEL  VALIDATION  AND  RELIABILITY 


The  computer  model  used  in  the  economic  analy- 
sis was  originally  built  by  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  (UNR)  for  an  earlier  report  which  analyzed 
the  economic  impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment (BLM)  grazing  adjustments  on  the  Humboldt 
County  economy  (Torell  et  al.  1980).  This  model, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  provides  ranchers 
with  two  options  for  adjusting  to  changes  in  BLM 
grazing  policy:  (1)  it  allows  for  adjustments  in  herd 
size,  and/or  (2)  it  allows  ranchers  to  purchase  hay 
to  offset  reductions  in  BLM  allocations. 

Other  options  available  to  EIS  area  ranchers  but 
not  considered  in  the  model  include  leasing  of  addi- 
tional private  pasture,  development  of  irrigated  pas- 
ture on  deeded  land,  and  change  in  the  type  of 
ranch  operation  from  the  cow-calf  ranch-type  typi- 
cal of  the  EIS  area  to  a  yearling  or  stocker  type  op- 
eration. The  lease  of  additional  private  pasture  may 
not  be  a  viable  option  for  many  of  the  permittees 
because  eighty-four  percent  of  the  EIS  area  is  in 
public  ownership,  and  much  of  the  remaining  pri- 
vate land  that  could  be  available  for  lease  as  pas- 
ture would  be  more  valuable  for  other  purposes 
(i.e.,  crops)  that  could  command  a  higher  rent  for 
use  of  the  land.  Development  of  irrigated  pasture 
may  also  be  unrealistic  for  many  EIS  area  permit- 
tees because  of  land,  water  and  financial  con- 
straints. 

The  type  of  computer  model  used  in  this  analysis 
can  present  a  fairly  reliable  indication  of  impacts  in 
the  short  term  (before  ranchers  can  make  major  al- 
terations in  their  operations),  but  is  less  reliable  for 
predicting  long-term  impacts  because  it  assumes 
existing  operating  conditions  will  continue  un- 
changed into  the  future.  In  the  long  term,  ranch 
productivity  will  be  determined  by  the  resources  of 
land  and  capital  upon  which  a  rancher  is  able  to 
draw,  and  upon  the  individual  rancher's  managerial 
skill.  These  factors,  and  others,  such  as  uncertainty 
of  future  prices  of  ranch  inputs  and  outputs  and 
future  technological  conditions,  are  difficult  to  incor- 
porate into  the  computer  model.  For  the  long  term 
then,  because  of  the  model's  inability  to  account 
for  alterations  in  ranch  production  processes,  im- 


pacts reported  in  the  analysis  should  be  considered 
as  "worst  case"  impacts. 


ASSUMPTIONS  MADE  FOR  ANALYZING 
THE  ALTERNATIVES 


Two  changes  were  incorporated  into  the  comput- 
er models  to  analyze  the  differences  of  each  alter- 
native from  the  baseline  conditions.  The  first 
change  was  the  percentage  adjustment  to  BLM 
AUMs  proposed  in  each  alternative  from  three-year 
average  licensed  use.  The  AUMs  reported  in  the 
selected  ranch  characteristics  tables  will  vary  from 
those  reported  in  other  sections  of  the  EIS  because 
they  represent  AUMs  computed  from  percentage 
adjustments,  rather  than  the  actual  adjustments  in 
number  of  AUMs.  The  variation  from  the  actual  ad- 
justment will  never  be  more  than  half  of  a  percent- 
age point.  The  second  change  introduced  into  the 
computer  models  was  the  adjustment  in  period-of- 
use  proposed  in  each  of  the  alternatives. 

The  only  difference  introduced  in  the  models  be- 
tween the  initial  and  long-term  analyses  was  the 
difference  in  BLM  AUMs.  All  other  inputs  were  left 
unchanged  because  changes  in  production  proc- 
esses, technology,  costs  and  prices  in  the  future 
are  unknown. 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  ESTIMATING 
IMPACTS  TO  INCOME 

RANCH  INCOME 

The  impact  on  income  caused  by  impacts  to  the 
ranch  sector  was  estimated  using  the  computer 
models  developed  by  UNR  (Torell  et  al.  1980).  The 
computer  models  used  in  the  economic  analysis 
are  designed  to  maximize  revenue  over  variable 
costs.  To  estimate  the  change  in  net  revenue  to 
ranch  proprietors,  fixed  costs  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  computer  results  (net  of  variable  costs). 
The  fixed  costs  for  each  ranch  type  are  presented 
in  Appendix  Table  K-1.  These  figures  were  devel- 
oped by  UNR  for  their  Humboldt  County  economic 
report  (Torell  et  al.  1980)  but  were  not  included  in 
the  report. 

The  change  in  ranch  labor  income  was  calculat- 
ed by  determining  the  number  of  labor  hours  re- 
quired per  cow  for  each  ranch  model  (see  Appen- 
dix Table  K-2).  Total  labor  hours  are  calculated  for 
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APPENDIX  K 
TABLE  K-l 
FIXED  COSTS  FOR  EIS  AREA  RANCH  MODELS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Ranch  Type  Fixed  Costs 

Spring  -  No  Forest  Service  107,840 

Spring  -  With  Forest  Service  107,840 

Fall  -  No  Forest  Service  103,515 

Fall  -  With  Forest  Service  103,515 

Winter  117,320 


Source:  Allen  Torell,  Agriculture  and  Resource  Economics 
Research  Assistant,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  Personal 
Communication.   1980 


APPENDIX  K 
TABLE  K-2 
LABOR  HOURS  REQUIRED  PER  COW  FOR  EIS  AREA  RANCH  MODELS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Ranch  Type  Labor  Hours /Cow 

Spring  -  No  Forest  Service  5.8 

Spring  -  With  Forest  Service  5.8 

Fall  -  No  Forest  Service  5.3 

Fall  -  With  Forest  Service  5.3 

Winter  8.05 


Source:  Allen  Torell,  Agriculture  and  Resource  Economics 
Research  Assistant,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  Personal 
Communication.   1980 
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each  alternative  by  multiplying  labor  hours  per  cow 
by  total  herd  size.  The  change  in  labor  income  is 
then  determined  by  applying  a  wage  of  $5.00  per 
hour  (derived  by  rancher  producer  panels  in  the 
Humboldt  County  economic  study,  Torell  et  al. 
1980)  to  total  labor  hours  for  each  alternative  and 
subtracting  from  a  similar  figure  derived  for  existing 
conditions. 

The  overall  impact  on  Humboldt  County  income 
was  estimated  by  first  determining  the  change  in 
gross  livestock  sales  for  each  alternative  from  ex- 
isting conditions.  This  change  was  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  hundredweight  (CWT)  of  beef  pro- 
duced under  each  alternative  by  the  1977-79  aver- 
age price  (see  Appendix  Table  K-3  for  average  live- 
stock prices). 

The  change  in  gross  livestock  sales  is  then  multi- 
plied by  the  interdependence  coefficient  for  the 
household  sector  from  the  input  output  model  pre- 
pared by  Fillo  et  al.  in  "The  Economy  of  Humboldt 
and  Lander  Counties:  A  Working  Model  for  Evaluat- 
ing Economic  Change"  (1978).  The  interdepen- 
dence coefficient  indicates  the  direct,  indirect,  and 
induced  effects  of  a  change  in  final  demand  for  a 
specific  sector.  Change  in  income  is  indicated  by 
the  household  sector.  The  coefficient  for  the  live- 
stock and  households  sector  is  .201449.  This  figure 
means  that  for  a  one  dollar  change  in  the  livestock 
sector,  the  impact  on  the  household  sector 
(income)  will  be  a  change  of  approximately  20 
cents. 


CONSTRUCTION  INCOME 

Impacts  on  income  resulting  from  changes  in  the 
construction  industry  were  estimated  by  first  deter- 
mining which  projects  would  be  constructed  on  a 
contract  basis  and  then  estimating  the  percentage 
of  these  contracts  which  would  be  let  to  local  con- 
tractors. Review  of  district  files  from  1976  to  1980 
and  personal  communication  with  Bob  Carroll,  Chief 
of  Operations  for  the  BLM's  Winnemucca  District, 
resulted  in  an  estimate  of  20  percent  for  locally 
contracted  projects.  The  figure  which  represents 
the  20  percent  of  locally  contracted  projects  was 
then  multiplied  by  the  household  interdependence 
coefficient  for  the  construction  sector  (.353322) 
from  Fillo  et  al.  (1978)  to  determine  the  overall 
impact  on  income.  The  revenue  and  income  figures 
for  the  construction  industry  were  calculated  from 
the  1980  costs  presented  in  Tables  1-5,  1-17  and 
1-20.  In  order  to  determine  significance  in  terms  of 
1978  dollars  (the  basis  of  much  of  the  analysis)  the 
figures  for  the  construction  industry  were  deflated 
by  the  use  of  the  general  consumer  price  index 
back  to  1978.  (Consumer  price  index  and  livestock 


price  index  figures  are  presented  in  Appendix  Table 
K-8.) 

GOVERNMENT  INCOME 

The  impact  on  income  from  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment sector  were  estimated  by  determining  the 
Winnemucca  District's  estimate  of  manpower  needs 
for  implementing  the  alternatives  including  the  pro- 
posed action.  The  district  estimates  that  manpower 
needed  to  implement  the  proposed  action,  livestock 
reduction/maximizing  wild  horse  and  burro,  and 
maximizing  livestock  alternatives  would  be  as  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  Table  K-4. 

The  average  income  to  the  additional  employees 
needed  to  implement  the  three  alternatives  is  esti- 
mated at  $65,402  per  year  based  on  the  wage 
grades  reported  by  the  Winnemucca  District.  Be- 
cause this  figure  represents  income  to  the  individ- 
uals involved,  the  overall  impact  on  the  county  is 
based  on  the  interdependence  coefficient  between 
the  household  sectors  (1.165840). 

WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION  INCOME 

Expenditure  information  for  hunter  days  was  de- 
rived from  Garrett  (1970).  The  information  in  this 
report  was  adjusted  for  inflation  by  using  a  weight- 
ed average  of  the  consumer  price  index  and  the 
energy  price  index  to  bring  expenditure  data  up  to 
1978  prices.  While  this  report  applies  to  big  game 
only,  the  figures  derived  were  also  applied  to 
upland  game  due  to  the  negligible  variations  in  ex- 
penditures indicated  in  two  independent  reports 
(Hansen  1977  and  Oliver  1977).  Expenditures  for 
recreational  use  of  the  Blue  Lake-Onion  Valley  area 
are  based  on  figures  representing  coldwater  sport 
fishing  in  the  report  by  Hansen  (1977)  because 
fishing  is  the  main  or  a  major  activity  by  users  of 
the  area.  This  figure  was  adjusted  by  the  general 
consumer  price  index  to  1978  prices.  Expenditure 
information  is  presented  in  Appendix  Table  K-5. 

Income  generated  from  hunting  and  recreation 
expenditures  was  derived  by  first  finding  the  aver- 
age household's  interdependence  coefficient  for 
the  five  sectors  assumed  to  be  affected  by  these 
expenditures  (service  station,  casino,  eat,  drink,  and 
lodging,  trade,  and  other  services).  Interdepen- 
dence coefficients  were  from  Fillo  et  al.  (1 978).  See 
Appendix  Table  K-6.  The  average  coefficient 
(0.296)  was  then  multiplied  by  the  direct  expendi- 
tures generated  to  determine  the  impact  on  the 
household's  sector  (income)  of  the  county  econo- 
my. 
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APPENDIX  K 
TABLE  K-3 
1977-79  AVERAGE  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Livestock  Type 


$/CWT 


Steer  Calf 
Heifer  Calf 
Cull  Stock 


64.70 
52.49 
37.65 


Source:   Torell  et  al.  1980 


APPENDIX  K 
TABLE  K-4 
GOVERNMENT  MANPOWER  NEEDS 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Position 


Manpower 
Requirements 
(Work  Months 

per  Year) 


Civil 

Service 

Rating 


1  Civil  Engineer  5  WM/YR 

1  Engineering  Technician  5  WM/YR 

1  Range  Conservationist  10  WM/YR 

Wildlife  Species  and  Occurrence  Inventory  32  WM/YR 

Horse  Round  Up  Crew  50  WM/YR 


GS  7/9/11 
GS  5/7 
GS  5/7/9 
GS  4/5 
WG  4/5 


Source:   Estimated  by  the  Winnemucca  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  1980. 
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APPENDIX  K 

TARLE  K-5 

HUNTER  AND  RECREATION  EXPENDITURE  DATA 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Values  for  an     Humboldt  County     Other  Nevada 

Activity  Day         Residents         Residents   Nonresidents 


Hunting  25.61  16. 98         87.22 

Recreation  15.39 


The  following  analysis  indicates  how  these  figures  were  derived. 
DERIVATION  OF  WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION  ECONOMICS 

Resident  expenditures  (based  on  1967  dollars  from  Carrett  (1970) 

$63.19   Gross  expenditures  per  trip  by  resident  hunters  in  Area  2 
(Pershing  and  Humboldt  Counties). 

$32.50   Expenditures  outside  county  of  origin. 

$49.03   Expenditures  within  county  of  origin. 

3  days  average  length  of  trip 

$81.33   Cross  expenditures. 

Average  expenditures  per  day  by  other  Nevada  residents 

32.50  x  63.19  =  $8.42 
81.33  x  3 

Average  expenditures  per  day  by  Humboldt  County  residents 

49.03  x  63.19  =  $12.70 
81.33  x  3 

Nonresident  expenditures 

$265,25   Cross  expenditures 

$211.97   Cross  expenditures  outside  county  of  residence 

$263.40  Cross  expenditures/trip  In  Area  2 

4.8  days  average  length  of  trip 

Average  expenditures  per  day  by  nonresidents 

263.40  x  211.97  =  $43.85 
265.25  x  4.8 

Percent  of  total  trip  expenditures  spent  on  gas  and  oil 

Resident     25% 
Nonresident   14% 

Adjustment  for  inflation 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
All  Items        Energy 

1967    100.0  100.0 

1978    195.4  220.4 

Adjustment  for  Nevada  resident  expenditures 

($8.42  x  0.75  x  1.954)  +  (8.42  x  0.2Tx  2.204)  =  $16.98 

Adjustment    for  Humboldt   County   resident   expenditures 

($12.70  x  0.75  x    1.954)   +   ($12.70  x  0.25  x   2.204)    =   $25.61 

Adjustment  for  nonresident  expenditures 

($43.85  x  0.86  x  1.954)  +  ($43.85  x  0.14  x  2.204)  =  $87.22 

Angler  Day  Expenditures      $12.70  (from  Hanson  (1977) 
Inflation  Adjustment  1975-1978  195.4/161.2  =  1.212 

Adjusted  expenditures  12.70  x  1.212  =  S15.39 
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APPENDIX  K 

TABLE  K-6 

SECTORS  OF  THE  HUMBOLDT-LANDER  ECONOMY 

DIRECTLY  AFFECTED  BY  HUNTING  AND  RECREATION  EXPENDITURES 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Direct  Households 

Output      Employment    Employment    Interdependence 
Multiplier    Coefficient   Multiplier      Coefficient 


Service  Station 

Eat,  Drink  &  Lodging 

Trade 

Other  Services 

Casino 

Average 


1.21273 
1.70637 
1.75136 
1.53149 
1.48867 


0.000013819 

0.0000682532 

0.0000537437 

0.0000363097 

0.0000375629 


1,53812    0.0000419377 


1.22021 
1.14352 
1.16046 
1.21999 
1.15513 
1.179862 


0.117573 
0.353864 
0.472873 
0.242559 
0.293355 
0.296045 


Source:   Fillo  et  al.  1978. 


APPENDIX  K 
TABLE  K-7 
COEFFICIENTS  AND  MULTIPLIERS  FOR  SECTORS  OF  THE  ECONOMY 
DIRECTLY  IMPACTED  BY  THE  ALTERNATIVES 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Households 

Direct 

Output 

Employment 

Interdependence 

Employment 

Sector 

Multiplier 

Multiplier 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Livestock 

1.61368 

1.27959 

0.201449 

0.0000427361 

Construction 

1.78549 

1.35464 

0.353322 

0.0000337062 

Household 

1.68478 

N/A 

1.165840 

N/A 

Local  Government 

1.85428 

f.  2 1106 

.526149 

0.000090035 

N/A  =  Not  Applicable 
Source:   Fillo  et  al.  1978 
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APPENDIX  K 
TABLE  K-8 
PRICE  INDICES 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Consumer  Price  Index 
All  Items      Energy 


Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
Livestock  and  Products 


1967 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1968 

104.2 

101.5 

104.0 

1969 

109.8 

104.2 

117.0 

1970 

116.3 

107.0 

118.0 

1971 

121.3 

111.2 

118.0 

1972 

125.3 

114.3 

136.0 

1973 

133.1 

123.5 

183.0 

1974 

147.7 

159.7 

165.0 

1975 

161.2 

176.6 

172.0 

1976 

170.5 

189.3 

177.0 

1977 

181.5 

207.3 

175.0 

1978 

195.4 

220.4 

217.0 

1979 

217.4 

275.9 

257.0 

Source: 

:   Economic 

Rep 

tort 

of  the 

President 

,  Together  with  the 

Annual 

Report  of 

the 

Council  of 

Economic 

Advisers,  U.S. 

Government  Printing  Office. 
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APPENDIX  K 

TABLE  K-9 

WEIGHTED  YEARLY  AVERAGE  OF  MIDMONTH  PRICES  RECEIVED 

FOR  CALVES  IN  NEVADA 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


$/hundred  weight  ($/cwt) 


1967  25.70 

1968  27.60 

1969  30.90 

1970  33.50 

1971  35.60 

1972  44.40 

1973  54.80 

1974  33.70 

1975  28.70 

1976  34.80 

1977  37.80 

1978  61.20 

1979  82.60  1/ 

1980  71.00  2/ 


_1/  Represents  a  five  month  average  April  to  June  and 
September. 

2/   Represents  a  seven  month  average  March  to  September. 

Source:   Nevada  Agricultural  Statistics  Nevada  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Economics,  Statistics  and  Cooperative  Service 
Cooperating  with  Division  Agriculture  and  Resource 
Economics,  UNR  and  Nevada  State  Department  of Agriculture 
1969-1978. 
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METHODOLOGY  FOR  DETERMINING 
IMPACTS  ON  THE  COUNTY 
ECONOMY 


Total  county  income  and  employment  are  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  Regional  Economics  Information  System. 
Income  is  based  on  a  report  entitled  "Personal 
Income  by  Major  Sources  1973-78"  (1980)  and  em- 
ployment figures  are  from  a  report  entitled  "Em- 
ployment by  Type  and  Broad  Industrial  Sources 
1973-78"  (1980),  both  of  which  are  part  of  the  Re- 
gional Economics  Information  System.  Total  labor 
and  proprietors'  income  by  place  of  work  for  the 
county  in  1 978  was  $45,691 ,000  while  total  employ- 
ment in  1978  was  4,382  persons.  Torell  et  al. 
(1980)  estimated  1976  sales  in  Humboldt  County  to 
be  $170  million.  Using  the  general  consumer  price 
index  to  adjust  that  1976  figure  gives  an  estimate 
of  $195  million  for  1978  county  sales. 

Overall  impacts  on  the  county  economy  were  de- 
rived by  applying  output  and  employment  multipliers 
(from  Fillo  et  al.  1978)  to  the  changes  in  revenue 
and  employment  generated  in  each  of  the  sectors 
directly  impacted  by  the  alternatives.  Output  and 
employment  multipliers,  as  well  as  household  inter- 
dependence coefficients  are  presented  in  Appendix 
Table  K-7.  Because  the  multipliers  from  Fillo  et  al. 
(1978)  were  derived  for  a  two-county  economy,  the 
use  of  these  multipliers  for  deriving  impacts  to  the 
Humboldt  County  economy  only  may  result  in  some 
overestimation.  However,  the  structure  of  the 
economies  of  the  two  counties  included  in  the  1 978 
study  are  very  similar,  consequently  use  of  the  mul- 
tipliers should  result  in  only  negligible  overestima- 
tions. 


ment  change  (in  full  time  equivalent  jobs)  resulting 
from  an  employment  change  in  an  individual  sector. 
Appendix  Table  K-7  indicates  the  direct  employ- 
ment coefficients  and  employment  multipliers  for 
the  affected  sectors. 

Impacts  to  government  employment  were  esti- 
mated by  using  the  Winnemucca  District  Office's 
estimate  of  manpower  needs  to  implement  each  al- 
ternative. County-wide  impacts  were  estimated  by 
applying  the  local  government  employment  multipli- 
er to  the  change  in  government  manpower. 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  ESTIMATING 
IMPACTS  TO  TAX  REVENUES 


Humboldt  County  charges  a  sales  tax  of  0.5  per- 
cent on  all  taxable  sales  in  the  county.  Taxable 
sales  do  not  include  sales  of  products  "which  ordi- 
narily constitute  food  for  human  consumption" 
(NRS  372.725;NRS  374.725),  consequently  live- 
stock sales  are  not  taxed.  The  decline  in  tax  rev- 
enues was  estimated  by  multiplying  the  change  in 
indirect  sales  expected  under  each  alternative  by 
this  0.5  percent  sales  tax.  In  addition  the  county  re- 
ceives 12.5  percent  of  the  grazing  fees  collected  by 
the  BLM  in  the  county  (Section  10(A)  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  as  Amended  and  Supplemented,  1954).  A 
reduction  in  AUMs  would  reduce  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue received  by  the  county  government.  This 
change  was  estimated  by  multiplying  the  change  in 
AUMs  used  under  each  alternative  by  the  fee  which 
goes  to  the  county.  These  two  impacts  (change  in 
sales  tax  and  change  in  grazing  fees)  are  then 
summed  to  derive  an  overall  impact  on  county  gov- 
ernment revenues. 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  ESTIMATING 
IMPACTS  ON  EMPLOYMENT 


Employment  impacts  were  determined  similarly 
for  all  affected  sectors  except  government.  Expend- 
iture or  revenue  information  derived  in  the  income 
section  was  adjusted  for  inflation  by  the  livestock 
and  general  consumers  price  indices  back  to  1976 
(the  year  that  data  was  collected  by  Fillo  et  al. 
(1978)).  The  expenditure  information  was  then  mul- 
tiplied by  a  direct  employment  coefficient  from  Fillo 
et  al.  (1978)  which  converts  sales  by  a  specific 
sector  into  full-time  equivalents  (a  2,000  hour  work 
year).  The  results  of  the  procedure  indicate  the 
change  in  employment  to  the  specific  sector.  Over- 
all employment  change  is  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  results  of  the  previous  analysis  by  an  employ- 
ment multiplier  which  indicates  the  overall  employ- 
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APPENDIX  L 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  DETERMINING  EXISTING  BIG  GAME  NUMBERS  BY  ALLOTMENT 

The  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  submitted  reasonable  numbers  by 
planning  unit  and  allotment  and  existing  numbers  by  planning  unit. 
The  BLM  and  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  agreed  to  use  the  following 
formula  to  determine  existing  numbers  by  allotment: 

Reasonable  Numbers  Existing  Numbers 

In  Allotment =        In  Allotment 

Reasonable  Numbers  Existing  Numbers 

In  Planning  Unit  In  Planning  Unit 
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APPENDIX  M 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  SOCIAL 
ASSESSMENT 

In  order  to  comprehensively  study  social  impacts 
that  might  result  from  BLM's  proposed  action  and 
alternatives  the  affected  social  environment  was 
broken  down  into  three  study  areas:  the  local 
ranching  community,  the  regional  community  (in- 
cluding Humboldt  County),  and  state  and  national 
interests  (encompassing  a  variety  of  wild  horse, 
wildlife  and  preservation  groups).  Altogether,  a  BLM 
social  scientist  conducted  interviews  with  50  people 
during  preparation  of  the  social  impact  assessment. 

Interviews  with  32  area  ranchers  (approximately 
46  percent  of  area  permittees)  were  conducted 
during  July  of  1980.  Selection  of  ranchers  to  be  in- 
terviewed was  both  purposive  and  random.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  include  in  the  sample  ranchers 
who  were  identified  by  Bureau  staff  and  other  area 
operators  as  spokespersons  or  leaders  in  the 
ranching  community.  Two  members  of  the  Fort 
McDermitt  Stockmen's  Association  were  also  pur- 
posely included.  The  remaining  ranchers  were  se- 
lected randomly  from  the  Paradise-Denio  range 
users'  list.  The  sample  was  drawn  to  proportionally 
represent  ranchers  with  Forest  Service  grazing  per- 
mits, those  without  Forest  Service  grazing  permits 
and  those  with  winter  grazing  privileges  in  the  dis- 
trict. Whenever  possible,  wives  and  children  of 
ranchers  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  in- 
terviews. 

To  obtain  an  understanding  of  regional  attitudes 
and  values,  interviews  were  conducted  with  a  total 
of  11  people  in  and  around  Humboldt  County  in 
June,  July  and  August  of  1980.  One  of  the  inter- 
views was  carried  on  over  the  telephone,  while  the 
remaining  10  were  conducted  in  person.  Residents 
interviewed  were  identified  as  community  officials 
or  people  considered  to  be  especially  knowledge- 
able about  the  local  area.  Among  those  interviewed 
were  a  county  commissioner,  a  city  councilman,  the 
county  planner,  a  representative  from  the  local  em- 
ployment service,  the  director  of  the  Winnemucca 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  local  newspaper  editor,  a 
county  extension  agent  and  a  local  banker.  Infor- 
mation obtained  in  these  interviews  was  supple- 
mented by  data  on  local  attitudes  and  values  con- 
tained in  the  Paradise-Denio  Project  Area  Analysis 
done  for  BLM  in  1979. 

A  variety  of  state  and  national  groups  that  are  in- 
terested in  the  management  of  public  lands  and 


public  resources  in  Nevada  were  also  contacted  in 
August  of  1980  as  part  of  the  social  impact  analy- 
sis. Representatives  from  the  following  seven 
groups  were  asked  for  comments:  Wild  Horse  Or- 
ganized Assistance  (WHOA),  the  International  Soci- 
ety for  the  Protection  of  Mustangs  and  Burros,  the 
American  Horse  Protection  Association  (AHPA),  the 
Wildlife  Society,  the  Toiyabe  Chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation  Association 
(NORA)  and  the  Reno-Carson  City  Chapter  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

All  except  one  of  the  interviews  were  conducted 
in  person  in  Reno  and  Carson  City,  Nevada.  The 
representative  from  AHPA  did  not  feel,  at  the  time 
of  the  interview,  that  she  was  free  to  comment  on 
BLM  management  policies  because  of  litigation  in 
which  her  organization  is  presently  involved.  How- 
ever, the  representative  did  talk  about  the  overall 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  association  itself. 

The  interviews  outlined  above  are  not  assumed 
to  be  fully  representative  of  the  views  of  every 
member  of  the  affected  communities.  Efforts  were 
made  to  obtain  comments  from  people  who  were  in 
knowledgeable  positions  or  who  were  expected  to 
be  significantly  impacted  by  the  proposed  action 
and  alternatives.  Time  and  budget  constraints  pre- 
vented a  more  exhaustive  research  effort.  The  con- 
sistency of  responses  obtained,  however,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  sample  was  sufficiently 
representative. 

Interviews  conducted  were  informal  and  unstruc- 
tured in  nature.  Consistency  of  data  from  one  inter- 
view to  the  next  was  obtained  by  using  a  list  of  key 
topics  which  were  covered  in  most  interviews,  at 
least  within  each  group.  Oftentimes  topics  covered 
with  ranchers  were  not  relevant  to  other  groups  in- 
terviewed. Because  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  constraints  no  formal  questionnaires  were 
used.  Field  notes  were  taken  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
terviews and  later  analyzed  and  collated.  Those 
topics  which  recurred  most  frequently  during  the  in- 
terviews or  which  seemed  most  significant  to  infor- 
mants were  emphasized  in  subsequent  writeups. 
Tables  M-1  through  M-5  list  those  comments  which 
were  heard  frequently  during  discussions  on  specif- 
ic topics.  Not  every  person  interviewed  had  a  com- 
ment on  each  topic  presented.  Oftentimes  an  in- 
formant had  more  than  one  comment  per  topic, 
which  explains  the  discrepancy  in  number  of  re- 
spondents per  table. 

At  the  time  the  interviews  were  conducted  ranch- 
ers had  already  been  informed  of  grazing  reduc- 
tions proposed  for  their  allotments.  Many  of  them 
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were  angry  and  felt  betrayed  by  the  MFP  Step  2 
proposals.  Although  they  had  known  of  the  reduc- 
tions for  several  months,  many  of  the  ranchers  had 
not  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  what  they 
would  do  if  the  reductions  were  implemented.  It  is 
very  possible  that  if  the  interviews  were  conducted 
at  a  later  date,  the  reactions  of  the  ranchers  would 
be  less  emotional  both  in  tone  and  content. 
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APPENDIX  M 
TABLE  M-1 
STATEMENTS  ON  MOTIVATION  FOR  RANCHING 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Essential  Content  of  Statements  Number  Making 

Statements  a/ 


Sense  of  independence,  opportunity  to  be  your  own  boss Tl 

Good  place  to  raise  a  family,  teach  children  responsibility  ...  8 

It's  a  family  tradition,  it's  in  our  blood 6 

It's  good,  hard  work 6 

Lots  of  challenges,  it's  never  boring  6 

Like  working  outdoors  5 

Like  working  with  animals 5 

It's  the  only  life  I  know 5 

Having  something  to  show  for  your  work 5 

It's  attachment  to  the  land 3 


a/   Comments  from  32  respondents  and  their  families  were  used  in  this  analysis. 
Many  ranchers  cited  more  than  one  reason  for  being  in  the  ranching  business, 
which  explains  the  high  number  of  total  responses. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Team  1980. 
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APPENDIX  M 

TABLE  M-2 

STATEMENTS  ON  REACTIONS  TO  GRAZING  REDUCTIONS 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Essential  Content  of  Statements  Number  Making 

Statements  a/ 


I  don't  know  what  I  will  do  in  the  long  run 14 

I  might  dispose  of  some  cattle,  let  hired  hands  go, 

take  a  cut  in  profit 10 

I  would  go  bankrupt,  I'm  in  debt,  my  operation  is 

marginal  now 8 

I  would  pack  up  &  move  on  if  I  can't  adjust 6 

I  would  try  to  bring  cattle  into  my  base  property 6 

Many  families  will  sell  out  to  corporations 5 

I  might  have  to  subdivide  my  property 4 

I  could  continue  to  live  here,  but  would  need  a  job 3 


a/   Comments  from  32  respondents  and  their  families  were  used  in  this  analysis 
Respondents  often  listed  more  than  one  option,  which  explains  the  high 
number  of  total  responses. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Team  1980. 
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APPENDIX  M 
TABLE  M-3 
STATEMENTS  ON  RELATIONS  WITH  GOVERNMENT 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Essential  Content  of  Statements  Number  Making 

Statements  a/ 


State  government  would  be  more  responsive  to  local  needs   ....  22 

BLM  decisions  are  made  long  before  public  participation  begins   .  13 

BLM  pays  too  much  attention  to  environmentalists 13 

There  are  too  many  government  regulations,  too  much 

government  contol  over  our  lives   10 

BLM  employees  do  not  understand  desert  ranching  operations   ...  9 

High  turnover  rate  of  BLM  employees  complicates  relations  ....  9 

Local  BLM  office  has  grown  too  big 8 

There  is  too  much  inconsistency  between  various  levels 

of  BLM  bureaucracy 8 

BLM  has  catered  too  long  to  western  cattlemen 7 


a/  Comments  from  47  respondents  were  used  in  this  analysis.   Respondents  often 
had  more  than  one  comment  regarding  this  topic,  which  explains  the  high 
number  of  total  responses. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Team  1980. 
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APPENDIX  M 
TABLE  M-4 
STATEMENTS  ON  WILD  HORSES 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Essential  Content  of  Statements  Number  Making 

Statements  a/ 


Ranchers  &  mustangers  should  be  allowed  to  harvest  horses  as  in 

the  past 25 

There  should  be  reductions  in  present  horse  numbers  18 

BLM  wild  horse  programs  cost  taxpayers  too  much  money  10 

We  appreciate  wild  horses,  but  they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 

compete  with  livestock  for  forage  9 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wild  horse 9 

Designation  of  one  HMA  is  unfair  to  rancher  losing  AUMs  6 

Wild  horses  have  a  right  to  be  on  public  lands 6 

Horses  should  be  left  where  they  are  now 6 


a/   Comments  from  45  respondents  were  used  in  this  analysis.   Respondents 

often  had  more  than  one  comment  regarding  this  topic,  which  explains  the 
high  number  of  total  responses. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Team  1980. 
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APPENDIX  M 
TABLE  M-5 
STATEMENTS  ON  WILDERNESS  AND  RECREATION 
PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


Essential  Content  of  Statements  Number  Making 

Statements  a/ 


There  is  no  real  wilderness  around  here,  roads  already  exist   .  .  17 

Wilderness  closes  off  areas  to  aged  &  physically  handicapped   .  .  8 

No  one  ever  goes  to  wilderness  study  areas,  they're  not 

aesthetic  5 

Areas  once  open  to  public  should  remain  open 5 

ORV  use  and  recreational  use  do  not  hurt  the  land  or 

interfere  with  grazing   5 

Wilderness  is  just  for  easterners  and  environmentalists  4 

Wilderness  and  recreation  areas  should  be  protected  for  future 

generations  5 

AUMs  should  not  be  eliminated  around  Onion  Reservoir   5 

Wilderness  designation  would  hinder  my  operation   3 

Wilderness  is  first  step  to  blocking  off  grazing  altogether  ...  5 


a/  Comments  from  40  respondents  were  used  in  this  analysis.   Respondents  often 
made  more  than  one  comment  regarding  this  topic,  which  explains  the  high 
number  of  total  responses. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca  District,  Paradise-Denio  EIS  Team  1980. 
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APPENDIX  N 


IMPACTS  TO 

POTENTIAL 

WILDERNESS  STUDY 

AREAS 


APPENDIX  N 
TABLE  N-1 

IMPACTS  TO  POTENTIAL  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS  (WSAs)  FROM  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

PARADISE-DENIO  RESOURCE  AREA 


IMPROVEMENT 

Well 

Pipeline 

Earthen  Reservoir 

Spring  Development 

Trough 

Fences 

Cattleguards 

Land  Treatments 
with  seeding 
without  seeding 

Road  Construction  Yes  No  b/ 


a/  These  projects  may  be  permitted  in  a  WSA  if  a  case-by-case  analysis  of 
each  indicates  the  project  would  be  nonimpairing  to  the  area's 
suitability  as  wilderness.   The  analysis  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  consideration  of  the  project  size,  methods  and  material 
used  in  construction,  rehabilitation  activities,  and  maintenance 
requirements.   In  certain  cases,  such  as  when  cumulative  impacts  would 
become  substantially  noticeable,  or  when  the  individual  project  is 
determined  to  be  substantially  noticeable  because  of  topography  and 
vegetation,  the  project  would  not  be  allowed. 

b/  The  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Procedure  Guidelines  give  exceptions 
to  these  activities,  permitting  vegetative  manipulation  for  control  of 
small  areas  of  poisonous  plants  or  in  emergencies  for  the  control  of 
insects  and  disease  where  there  is  no  effective  alternative. 
Prescribed  burning  may  also  be  used  where  necessary  to  maintain 
fire-dependent  natural  ecosystems.   Also,  seeding  to  restore  natural 
vegetation  may  be  done  by  manual  or  aerial  methods. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Interim  Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for  Lands  under  Wilderness 
Review  1979. 


IMPAIRS 

ALLOWABLE 

WILDERNESS  SUITABILITY 

IN  WSA 

No 

Yes  a/ 

No 

Yes  a/ 

No 

Yes  a/ 

No 

Yes  a/ 

No 

Yes  a/ 

No 

Yes  a/ 

No 

Yes  a/ 

Yes 

No  b/ 

Yes 

No  b/ 
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GLOSSARY 


GLOSSARY 


B 


ABORIGINAL:  Pertains  to  or  describes  the  original  inhabitants  of 
an  area. 

ACRE  FOOT:  The  amount  of  water  or  soil  required  to  cover  one 
acre  to  a  depth  of  one  foot  (43,560  cubic  feet  or  325,851 
gallons). 

ACTIVE  PREFERENCE:  Portion  of  the  grazing  preference  that  is 
available  for  use.  Active  preference  combined  with  suspend- 
ed nonuse  equals  total  preference. 

ACTUAL  USE:  The  use  made  of  available  vegetation  on  any 
area  by  livestock  and/or  game  animals  without  reference  to 
permitted  or  recommended  use.  It  is  usually  expressed  in 
terms  of  animal  unit  months  (AUMs). 

ADJUDICATION  OF  GRAZING  PREFERENCES:  The  apportion- 
ment of  grazing  use  on  public  lands  among  eligible  appli- 
cants. 

ALLOTMENT:  An  area  designated  for  the  use  of  a  prescribed 
number  and  kind  of  livestock. 

ALLOTMENT  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  (AMP):  A  documented  pro- 
gram which  applies  to  livestock  operations  on  the  public 
lands,  which  is  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
permittee(s)  or  lessee(s)  involved,  and  which:  1)  prescribes 
the  manner  in  and  extent  to  which  livestock  operations  will 
be  conducted  in  order  to  meet  the  multiple-use,  sustained- 
yield,  economic,  and  other  needs  and  objectives  as  deter- 
mined for  the  public  lands  through  land  use  planning;  2)  de- 
scribes the  type,  location,  ownership,  and  general  specifica- 
tions for  the  range  improvements  to  be  installed  and  main- 
tained on  the  public  lands  to  meet  the  livestock  grazing  and 
other  objectives  of  land  management;  and  3)  contains  such 
other  provisions  relating  to  livestock  grazing  and  other  ob- 
jectives as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  authorized  officer  con- 
sistent with  applicable  law. 

ANIMAL  UNIT  (AU):  Considered  to  be  one  mature  cow  or  its 
equivalent  based  upon  average  daily  forage  consumption  of 
25  pounds  of  dry  matter  per  day. 

ANIMAL  UNIT  MONTH  (AUM):  The  amount  of  forage  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  one  mature  cow  or  its  equivalent  (e.g., 
one  cow  and  her  calf,  four  deer,  five  antelope,  five  bighorn 
sheep,  five  domestic  sheep  or  one  mature  horse  or  burro) 
for  a  period  of  one  month. 

ANNUAL  PLANT:  A  plant  that  completes  its  life  cycle  and  dies 
within  one  year  or  less. 

AQUIFER:  A  water-bearing  stratum  of  permeable  rock,  sand  or 
gravel  capable  of  yielding  water. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES:  All  prehistoric  and  historic 
physical  evidence  of  past  human  activity,  other  than  histori- 
cal documents,  which  can  be  used  to  reconstruct  lifeways 
and  culture  history  of  past  peoples.  These  include  sites,  arti- 
facts, environmental  data,  and  all  other  relevant  information 
and  the  contexts  in  which  they  occur. 

ARTIFACT:  Any  object  made,  modified,  or  used  by  man,  usually 
movable.  Objects  which  are  recorded  as  prehistoric  or  his- 
toric artifacts  have  socio-cultural  or  scientific  values  and 
meet  the  general  criterion  of  being  more  than  50  years  old. 

ASPECT  (VEGETATION):  The  visual  first  impression  at  the  time 
of  observation  of  the  dominant  or  most  common  species  of 
vegetation  in  a  vegetative  type,  i.e.,  pinyon-juniper,  big  sage- 
brush. 

AUTHORIZED  USE:  The  total  number  of  animal  unit  months  of 
livestock  authorized  by  permit  or  license  to  graze  on  public 
lands  for  each  permittee. 

AVERAGE  USE:  A  mathematical  average  of  the  grazing  use 
(stated  in  AUMs)  in  a  specific  physical  area  for  a  specified 
number  of  years. 


BASE  PROPERTY:  Land  that  has  the  capability  to  produce 
crops  or  forage  that  can  be  used  to  support  authorized  live- 
stock for  a  specified  period  of  the  year  and  has  grazing 
privileges  attached  to  it. 

BROWSE:  Leaves,  twigs  or  shoots  of  shrubs,  trees,  or  woody 
vines  available  as  forage  for  domestic  and  wild  browsing 
animals. 


CALF  CROP:  The  number  of  calves  weaned  per  number  of 
cows  bred,  usually  expressed  in  percent. 

CANOPY:  A  layer  of  vegetation. 

CARBOHYDRATE  RESERVES:  Plant  foods  composed  of  sugars 
and  starches  which  are  stored  in  the  roots,  stems  and 
seeds. 

CHECKERBOARD  LANDS:  An  area  of  land  where  alternate  sec- 
tions are  privately  and  publicly  owned. 

CLASS  I  INVENTORY:  An  inventory  of  a  defined  area  designed 
to  provide  a  narrative  overview  derived  from  existing  cultural 
resource  data.  Also  provides  a  compilation  of  existing  cultur- 
al resource  site  record  data. 

CLASS  II  INVENTORY:  A  sample-oriented  field  inventory  of  cul- 
tural resources. 

CLASS  III  INVENTORY:  An  intensive  inventory  of  cultural  re- 
sources. See  Intensive  Cultural  Resource  Survey. 

CLIMAX:  The  highest  and  most  stable  stage  of  ecological  devel- 
opment of  a  biotic  community  capable  of  perpetuation  under 
the  prevailing  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  when  undisturbed 
by  outside  forces. 

COLIFORM:  A  group  of  bacteria  used  as  an  indicator  of  sanitary 
quality  of  water. 

COMPETITION:  The  general  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the 
living  organisms  compete  for  a  limited  supply  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

COMPETITIVE  AUMS:  Available  vegetation  which  is  utilized  by 
more  than  one  type  of  grazing  animal  (e.g.,  livestock  and 
deer)  at  the  same  period  of  time  or  in  the  same  area. 

CONTRAST  RATING:  A  method  of  determining  the  extent  of 
visual  impact  for  an  existing  or  proposed  activity  that  will 
modify  any  landscape  feature  (land  and  water  form,  vegeta- 
tion, and  structures). 

COW-CALF  OPERATION:  An  agricultural  enterprise  in  which 
economic  gains  result  from  production  and  sale  of  calves. 

CRITICAL  GROWTH  PERIOD:  The  period  in  a  plant's  growth 
cycle  when  food  reserves  are  lowest  and  grazing  is  most 
harmful,  i.e.,  in  grass  species  this  period  begins  with  the 
boot  stage  and  closes  with  complete  maturation  of  the  fruit. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES:  Those  fragile  and  nonrenewable  re- 
mains of  human  activity,  occupation,  or  endeavor,  reflected 
in  districts,  sites,  structures,  buildings,  objects,  artifacts, 
ruins,  works  of  art,  architecture,  and  natural  features,  that 
were  of  importance  in  human  events.  These  resources  con- 
sist of  (1)  physical  remains,  (2)  areas  where  significant 
human  events  occurred-even  though  evidence  of  the  event 
no  longer  remains,  and  (3)  the  environment  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  resource. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE  INVENTORY:  A  descriptive  listing  and 
documentation,  including  photographs  and  maps,  of  cultural 
resources;  included  are  the  processes  of  locating,  identify- 
ing, and  recording  sites,  structures,  buildings,  objects,  and 
districts  through  library  and  archival  research,  information 
from  persons  knowledgeable  about  cultural  resources,  and 
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varying  levels  of  intensity  of  on-the-ground  field  surveys. 
(See  cultural  resource  inventory  classes.) 
CULTURAL  RESOURCE  SITE:  A  physical  location  of  past 
human  activities  or  events.  Cultural  resource  sites  are  ex- 
tremely variable  in  size  and  range  from  the  location  of  a 
single  cultural  resource  object  to  a  cluster  of  cultural  re- 
source structures  with  associated  objects  and  features.  A 
site  may  consist  of  secondarily  deposited  cultural  resource 
remains.  Prehistoric  and  historic  sites  which  are  recorded  as 
cultural  resources  have  socio-cultural  or  scientific  values 
and  meet  the  general  criterion  of  being  more  than  50  years 
old. 


DECREASER:    Plant    species    that    will    decrease    in    relative 

amount  with  continued  overuse. 
DEFERRED    GRAZING/DEFERRED    USE:    Postponement    of 

grazing  for  a  stated  period  of  time. 
DETERIORATED  RANGE:  Range  on  which  present  vegetation 

and  soil  erosion  conditions  represent  a  significant  departure 

from  potential. 
DISCLIMAX:  A  relatively  stable  ecological  community  that  has 

displaced  the  climax  community  because  of  disturbance 

caused  and/or  maintained  by  man. 


EAR  TAG:  A  device  inserted  into  the  animal's  ear  for  livestock 
ownership  marking  and  easy  field  identification. 

ECOLOGICAL  RANGE  CONDITION:  The  present  state  of  vege- 
tation of  a  range  site  in  relation  to  the  climax  (natural  poten- 
tial) plant  community  for  that  site.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
relative  degree  to  which  the  kinds,  proportions  and  amounts 
of  plants  in  the  present  plant  community  resemble  that  of 
the  climax  plant  community  for  the  site.  Range  condition  is 
basically  an  ecological  rating  of  the  plant  community.  Four 
range  condition  classes  are  used  to  express  the  degree  to 
which  the  composition  of  the  present  plant  community  re- 
flects that  of  the  climax.  The  classes,  with  the  percentage 
of  present  plant  community  that  is  climax  for  the  range  site 
are:  Excellent  (76-100),  good  (51-75),  fair  (26-50),  poor  (0- 
25). 

EDGE  EFFECT:  The  influence  which  the  juncture  of  plant  com- 
munities has  on  the  composition  and  density  of  animal  pop- 
ulations. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES:  Any  species  in  danger  of  extinction 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range. 

EPHEMERAL  STREAM:  A  short  term  water  flow  which  occurs 
only  during  precipitation  events  or  snowmelt,  and  is  other- 
wise dry. 

EROSION:  Detachment  and  movement  of  soil  or  rock  fragments 
by  water,  wind,  ice  or  gravity. 

ESTIMATED  CARRYING  CAPACITY:  An  estimate  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  animals  (expressed  in  AUMs)  a  given  area 
can  support  each  year  without  inducing  damage  to  the 
vegetation  or  related  resources. 

ETHNOBOTANICAL:  Pertaining  to  aboriginal  uses  of  plants. 

EXCAVATION:  The  controlled  scientific  removal  of  artifacts  and 
the  recordation  of  data  from  cultural  resource  deposits. 

EXCLOSURE:  An  area  fenced  to  exclude  one  or  more  species 
of  animals. 

EXTENSIVE  CULTURAL  RESOURCES  SURVEY:  A  sample-ori- 
ented field  inventory  designed  to  locate  and  record  all  cul- 
tural resources  sites  within  a  portion  of  a  defined  area 
(Class  II). 


FIXED  COSTS:  Those  expenses,  such  as  mortgage  payments, 
that  continue  unchanged  without  regard  to  the  level  of  pro- 
duction (e.g.,  number  of  cattle). 

FORAGE:  All  browse  and  herbaceous  foods  that  are  available  to 
grazing  animals. 

FORB:  A  non-grass  seed-producing  plant  that  does  not  develop 
persistent  woody  tissue. 


GERMINATION:  The  time  plants  begin  to  sprout  or  begin  to 
grow  from  seed. 

GRASS  HAY  AFTERMATH:  The  plant  stubbles  remaining  after 
harvest. 

GRASS  TETANY:  The  disease  occurs  almost  exclusively  in 
cattle  grazing  lush  green  growth  in  the  spring,  and  immedi- 
ately before,  during,  or  shortly  after  calving.  An  extreme  irri- 
tability of  the  neuromuscular  system  which  in  severe  cases 
results  in  convulsions  and  possible  death. 

GRAZING  PREFERENCE:  The  total  number  of  animal  unit 
months  (AUMS)  of  livestock  apportioned  and  attached  to 
base  property  owned  or  controlled  by  a  permittee  or  lessee 
for  grazing  on  public  lands. 

GRAZING  TREATMENT:  A  prescription,  under  a  grazing  system, 
which  grazes  or  rests  a  unit  of  land  at  particular  times  each 
year  to  attain  specific  vegetation  goals. 

GRAZING  TRESPASS:  The  grazing  of  livestock  on  public  land 
without  proper  authority. 

GRAZING  SYSTEM:  A  systematic  sequence  of  grazing  treat- 
ments applied  to  an  allotment  to  reach  identified  multiple- 
use  goals  or  objectives  by  improving  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  vegetation. 

GROUNDWATER:  The  water  stored  in  permeable  strata  below 
the  earth's  surface. 

GREEN  UP:  Beginning  of  new  vegetative  growth  in  the  spring. 


H 


HABITAT  AREA:  The  area  which  a  wildlife  species  occupies  for 
a  certain  time  of  year. 

HEAD  CUT:  A  natural  process  of  active  erosion  in  a  water  chan- 
nel caused  by  an  abnormal  and  abrupt  change  in  channel 
gradient.  This  change  causes  a  "waterfall"  action  as  water 
tumbles  from  the  upper  level  vertically  to  the  lower.  The  tur- 
bulence erodes  the  channel  by  undercutting  the  substrate 
material.  This  causes  the  collapse  of  the  upper  level  (or 
head).  The  "undercut-collapse"  process  advances  up  the 
channel  whenever  water  is  present  or  until  bedrock  is 
reached. 

HEDGING:  The  persistent  browsing  of  terminal  buds  or  browse 
species  causing  excessive  lateral  branching  and  reduction 
in  upward  growth. 

HERD  MANAGEMENT  AREA:  A  geographically  defined  area  of 
yearlong  wild  horse  use  where  wild  horses  will  be  managed 
intensively  without  livestock. 

HERD  USE  AREA:  A  geographically  defined  area  of  yearlong 
wild  horse  use  where  wild  horses  and  burros  will  be  man- 
aged extensively  in  conjunction  with  livestock. 

HISTORIC  RESOURCES:  All  evidences  of  human  activity  that 
date  from  historic  (i.e.,  recorded  history)  periods. 


I 


INCREASER  SPECIES:  A  plant  species  that  will  increase  in  rela- 
tive amount  under  continued  overuse. 

INDUSTRY  INCOME  MULTIPLIER:  An  indicator  of  how  much 
income  is  stimulated  in  the  economy  of  a  region  by  an  eco- 
nomic sector  above  and  beyond  the  initial  income  produced 
by  a  sector. 
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INTENSIVE  CULTURAL  RESOURCE  SURVEY:  A  field  inventory 
designed  to  locate  and  record  all  cultural  resources  sites 
within  a  specified  area  (Class  III). 

INTENSIVE  INVENTORY  UNITS:  Areas  that  may  possess  wil- 
derness characteristics  and  which  are  studied  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  meet  the  criteria  for  a  wilderness  study 
area. 

INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT:  Managing  the  vegetation  resource 
through  a  grazing  system  to  attain  desired  results. 

INTERIM  MANAGEMENT  POLICY  (IMP):  Management  of  public 
lands  during  the  wilderness  review  process. 

INVADER:  Plant  species  that  were  absent  or  present  in  very 
small  amounts  in  undisturbed  portions  of  the  original  vege- 
tation of  a  specific  range  site  and  will  invade  following  dis- 
turbance or  continued  overuse. 

ISOLATED  FIND:  A  single  object  without  other  associated  histor- 
ic or  prehistoric  artifacts. 


K 


KEY  AREA:  A  portion  of  range,  which,  because  of  its  location, 
grazing,  or  browsing  value  and/or  use,  serves  as  an  indica- 
tive sample  of  range  conditions,  trend,  or  degree  of  use  and 
guides  the  management  of  the  entire  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

KEY  MANAGEMENT  SPECIES:  Those  species  which  must,  be- 
cause of  their  importance,  be  considered  in  the  manage- 
ment program. 

KIDDING  GROUNDS/LAMBING  GROUNDS:  The  area  where 
young  of  a  species  are  born. 

KINDS  OF  LIVESTOCK:  Species  of  domestic  livestock,  i.e. 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  combination  of  these. 
May  be  broken  down  to  greater  detail  such  as  cows  with 
calves,  yearlings,  steers,  ewes  with  lambs,  etc. 

KNAPPABLE  STONE:  Stone  suitable  for  aboriginal  tool  manu- 
facture. 


tion  that  will  best  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
public. 
MULTIPLIER  EFFECTS:  The  amount  of  additional  income  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  in  all  sectors  of  a  regional  economy 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  income  of  any  par- 
ticular sector. 


N 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES:  The  official  list, 
established  by  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1 966,  of  the 
Nation's  Cultural  Resources  worthy  of  preservation. 

NONCOMPETITIVE  AUMs:  Available  vegetation  used  by  only 
one  type  of  grazing  animal. 

NON-POINT  POLLUTION:  Pollution  such  as  dust  or  automobile 
exhaust  that  does  not  arise  from  a  specific,  fixed  point  such 
as  a  factory. 

NONUSE  (REGULAR):  An  authorization  to  refrain,  temporarily, 
from  placing  livestock  on  public  ranges  without  loss  of  pref- 
erence for  future  considerations. 

NONUSE  (SUSPENDED):  Nonuse  required  by  BLM  when 
amount  of  available  vegetation  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
preference. 


OBSERVED  RANGE  TREND:  Professional  judgement  of  appar- 
ent change  in  vegetation  condition  and  soil  erosion  charac- 
teristics resulting  directly  from  environmental  factors,  primar- 
ily climate  and  grazing,  as  observed  at  one  point  in  time. 

OPTIMUM  NUMBERS:  The  number  of  animals  that  may  survive 
in  reasonably  satisfactory  condition  in  a  specified  area, 
based  on  the  best  available  information. 


LAMBING  GROUNDS:  See  kidding  grounds. 

LAY-DOWN  FENCES:  A  fence  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
when  not  in  use  it  may  be  laid  on  the  ground. 

LICENSED  USE:  Active  use  AUMs  that  a  permittee  has  paid  for 
during  a  given  grazing  period. 

LITHIC:  Pertaining  to  stone. 

LITTER:  A  surface  layer  of  loose  organic  debris  consisting  of 
freshly  fallen  or  slightly  decomposed  organic  material. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  PREFERENCE:  See  Grazing  Preference. 

LIVESTOCK  VEGETATION  CONDITION:  An  interpretation  of  the 
vegetative  resource's  ability  to  provide  sustained  livestock 
forage. 

LIVESTOCK  SUPPORT  FACILITIES:  A  structure,  action,  or  prac- 
tice that  facilitates  management  of  the  range  or  the  live- 
stock grazing  on  it. 

LONG  TERM:  A  point  in  time  35  years  following  the  final  imple- 
mentation of  land  use  decisions  (year  2024). 


M 


MANAGEMENT  FRAMEWORK  PLAN  (MFP):  Land  use  plan  for 
a  specific  planning  area.  It  sets  goals,  objectives,  and  con- 
straints to  guide  the  development  of  detailed  plans  for  the 
management  of  each  resource. 

MITIGATION:  Measures  taken  to  minimize  or  eliminate  adverse 
impacts. 

MIGRATION:  The  seasonal  movement  of  a  species  from  one 
habitat  area  to  another. 

MULTIPLE  USE:  The  management  of  public  lands  and  their  var- 
ious resource  values  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  a  combina- 


PALATABILITY:  The  attractiveness  of  a  plant  to  animals  as 
forage. 

PALEO-CLIMATIC:  Pertaining  to  pre-historic  climates. 

PASTURE:  Grazing  area  of  various  sizes  enclosed  and  separat- 
ed from  other  areas  by  fence  or  natural  barrier. 

PEDESTALED:  A  condition  where  the  soil  has  eroded  from 
around  individual  plants  or  other  objects  such  as  small  rock, 
leaving  them  on  small  pedestals  of  soil. 

PERENNIAL  PLANTS:  A  plant  that  has  a  life  cycle  of  three  or 
more  years. 

PERENNIAL  WATERS:  Waters  which  are  available  continuously 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

PERIODS-OF-USE  (WILDLIFE):  The  time  of  year  a  wildlife  spe- 
cies is  on  a  particular  habitat  area. 

PERIODS-OF-USE  (DOMESTIC  ANIMALS):  The  time  of  year 
when  domestic  animals  would  be  allowed  on  a  specific  unit 
of  range,  as  designated  by  a  grazing  authorization. 

PERMITTEE:  One  who  holds  a  permit  to  graze  livestock  on 
public  lands. 

PHENOLOGY:  The  study  of  periodic  biological  phenomena  such 
as  flowering,  seed  production,  etc.,  as  related  to  climate. 

PLANT  VIGOR:  The  state  of  health  of  a  plant.  The  capacity  of  a 
plant  to  respond  to  growing  conditions,  to  make  and  store 
food  and  to  complete  the  reproductive  stages. 

PLAYA:  The  shallow  central  basin  of  a  desert  plain  in  which 
water  gathers  after  a  rain  and  is  evaporated. 

POISONOUS  PLANT:  A  plant  containing  or  producing  sub- 
stances that  cause  sickness,  death,  or  a  deviation  from 
normal  state  of  health  of  animals. 

POTENTIALLY  SUITABLE:  Range  which  is  presently  unsuitable 
for  livestock  grazing,  but  which  has  the  potential  to  become 
suitable  through  management  and  range  improvements. 
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PREHISTORIC:  Pertaining  to  that  period  of  time  before  written 
history. 

PROPER  USE:  The  percentage  of  the  current  year's  production 
during  a  specific  period  of  the  year  that  animals  may  graze 
a  plant  without  harming  the  vegetation. 

PROPER  USE  FACTOR:  The  percentage  of  use  that  can  be 
made  of  a  forage  species  under  proper  management.  Used 
in  the  calculation  of  range  inventories. 

PROTECTABLE  STREAMS  (AQUATIC  HABITAT):  Those 
streams  or  portions  of  streams  which  do  or  could  support  a 
sport  fishery  and  on  which  the  aquatic  habitat  condition 
could  be  maintained  by  BLM  management  actions  only. 

PUBLIC  LANDS:  Lands  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


RANCH  BUDGET:  An  itemized  summary  of  the  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  a  ranch  operation. 

RANCH  WEALTH-CAPITAL  POSITION:  The  value  of  a  ranch  in 
a  given  market,  at  a  given  time. 

RANDOM  SAMPLING  (OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES):  A  sam- 
pling scheme  designed  to  provide  an  unbiased  selection  of 
sample  units  or  of  the  population  being  sampled. 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENT:  A  structure,  development,  or  treatment 
used  to  rehabilitate,  protect,  or  improve  the  public  lands  to 
advance  range  betterment. 

RANGE  READINESS:  The  defined  stage  of  plant  growth  at 
which  grazing  may  begin  under  a  specific  management  plan 
without  permanent  damage  to  vegetation  or  soil. 

RANGE  SITE:  A  distinctive  kind  of  rangeland  that  differs  from 
other  kinds  in  its  ability  to  produce  a  characteristic  natural 
plant  community. 

RANGE  STUDIES:  Appraisal  of  range  land  to  determine  range 
condition  and  trend. 

RANGE  TYPE:  See  Vegetation  Type. 

RANGE  SURVEY  (VEGETATION  INVENTORY):  A  method  for 
the  measuring  of  vegetation  production  to  provide  base  data 
for  establishing  the  grazing  capacity  used  in  making  man- 
agement decisions. 

REASONABLE  NUMBERS:  Long-term  average  big  game  popu- 
lation cooperatively  agreed  upon  by  the  BLM  and  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife. 

RECRUITMENT  RATE:  The  net  annual  increase  in  a  wild  horse 
and  burro  population. 

RIPARIAN:  A  biological  zone  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
water.  Also  used  to  refer  to  vegetation  that  grows  along 
streams  or  around  springs. 

ROCK  ART:  Drawings  made  on  or  carved  into  rock. 

ROCK  SHELTER:  A  naturally  occurring  rock  overhang  that  pro- 
vided a  protected  location  for  human  habitation. 


SALVAGE:  The  recovery  of  material  and  data  from  an  affected 
cultural  resource,  prior  to  its  alteration  or  destruction, 
through  recordation,  documentation,  partial  or  total  excava- 
tion, and  collection  for  analysis  and  interpretation. 

SEED-RIPE:  A  phenological  phase  in  the  reproductive  stage  of  a 
plant  at  which  time  seed  is  mature. 

SEED  TRAMPLING:  Trampling  of  disseminated  seed  into  the 
soil  mantle  by  livestock,  wild  horses  and  burros  and  wildlife. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS:  -  Species  not  yet  officially  listed  but  which 
are  undergoing  a  status  review  or  are  proposed  for  listing 
according  to  Federal  Register  notices  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  ac- 
cording to  comparable  State  documents  published  by  State 
officials. 
-  Species  whose  populations  are  consistently  small  and  widely 
dispersed,  or  whose  ranges  are  restricted  to  a  few  localities, 


such  that  any  appreciable  reduction  in  numbers,  habitat, 
availability,  or  habitat  condition  might  lead  toward  extinction. 
-  Species  whose  numbers  are  declining  so  rapidly  that  official 
listing  may  become  necessary  as  a  conservation  measure. 
Declines  may  be  caused  by  one  or  more  of  several  factors 
including:  destruction,  modification,  or  curtailment  of  the 
species  or  habitat;  overuse  for  commercial,  scientific,  or 
educational  purposes;  disease;  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
regulatory  mechanism;  and/or  other  natural  or  manmade 
factors  adversely  affecting  the  species'  continued  existence. 

SERAL:  Pertaining  to  the  successional  stages  of  ecological  com- 
munities. 

SHORT  TERM:  A  point  in  time  nine  years  following  the  initial  im- 
plementation of  the  grazing  decision  (year  1991). 

SITE  (CULTURAL):  The  physical  location  where  human  activities 
or  events  occurred. 

SPECIES  OF  SPECIAL  CONCERN:  A  category  of  rare  or  little 
known  plant  species  which  are  not  presently,  but  may 
become,  threatened  or  endangered. 

SPRING  DEVELOPMENT:  A  permanent  structure  on  a  naturally 
occurring  surface  water  source  providing  potable  water  for 
livestock,  wild  horses  and  burros,  and  wildlife. 

STOCKER  OPERATION:  A  type  of  livestock  operation  where 
weaned  calves  or  yearlings  are  bought  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  fattened  on  private  or  public  range  and  sold  in  the 
fall.  There  is  generally  little  or  no  year-round  cow  herd. 

SUCKER:  A  shoot  from  the  roots  or  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
plant. 

SUITABILITY:  Physical  and/or  biological  character  of  an  area 
that  makes  grazing  the  area  feasible. 

SUITABILITY  CRITERIA:  Standards  used  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability for  grazing.  These  include  steepness  of  slope,  dis- 
tance from  water  and  vegetation  production. 

SUITABLE  RANGE:  Forage-producing  land  which  can  be  grazed 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis  under  an  attainable  management 
system  without  damage  to  the  basic  vegetation  and  soil  re- 
source of  the  specific  or  adjacent  areas. 


TEMPORARY  NONRENEWABLE  (TNR)  AUMS:  AUMs  tempo- 
rarily available  and  that  are  in  excess  of  the  preference 
demand. 

THIRD  ORDER  SOIL  SURVEY:  A  soil  inventory  which  identifies 
phases  of  soil  series  or  soil  families  on  a  map  scale  be- 
tween 1:24,000  and  1:250,000. 

THREATENED  SPECIES:  Any  species  likely  to  become  endan- 
gered within  the  foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  its  range. 

THRESHOLD:  A  threshold  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  number,  or 
other  parameter,  established  by  somebody  or  something 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  impact.  It  may  be  an  individual  or 
interest  group,  or  it  may  be  a  tolerance  within  the  ecosys- 
tem itself.  The  threshold  is  set  according  to  a  particular 
point  of  view  (value  system). 
THRESHOLD  LEVELS:  May  be  specific  defined  levels  of  re- 
source use,  production  or  development  which  are  estab- 
lished as  maximum  or  minimum  constraints  for  determining 
significance.  Threshold  levels  may  be  established  to  ensure 
that  the  analysis  identifies  an  unacceptable  level  of  cumula- 
tive impacts. 

THRESHOLD  ANALYSIS:  This  is  the  process  of  comparing  pos- 
sible threshold  levels  to  anticipated  cumulative  impacts  and 
establishing  that  point  where  an  additional  increment  in  the 
threshold  will  make  a  major  change  in  impact  (also  refer- 
ence the  process  for  determining  significance  -  Introduction 
to  Chapter  III.) 

TREND  (RANGE):  The  direction  of  change  in  range  condition 
over  a  period  of  time. 

TREND  PLOTS:  A  specific  site,  either  3'x  3'  or  5'x  5',  in  which 
quantitative  vegetation  changes  that  occur  over  a  period  of 
time  are  measured  or  estimated,  and  photographed. 
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TURBIDITY:  A  suspension  of  solid  particles  in  water.  Turbidity  is 
determined  by  measuring  the  percentage  of  a  beam  of  light 
which  passes  through  a  sample  of  water.  The  measurement 
is  used  as  an  indicator  of  erosion  and  sedimentation  in 
streams. 


u 


UNDERSTORY:  Plants  growing  beneath  the  canopy  of  other 
plants.  Usually  refers  to  grasses,  forbs,  and  low  shrubs 
under  a  tree  or  brush  canopy. 

UNIT  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS  (URA):  A  comprehensive  display 
of  physical  resource  data  and  an  analysis  of  the  current 
use,  production,  condition  and  trend  of  the  resource  and  the 
potentials  and  opportunities  within  a  planning  unit,  including 
a  profile  of  ecological  values. 

UTILIZATION:  The  portion  of  the  current  year's  forage  produc- 
tion that  is  consumed  or  destroyed  by  grazing  animals.  May 
refer  either  to  a  single  species  or  to  the  vegetation  as  a 
whole. 

UTILIZATION  PLOT:  A  study  plot  used  to  determine  proportion 
of  the  current  year's  forage  production  that  is  consumed  or 
destroyed  by  grazing  animals. 


YEARLING:  An  animal  approximately  one  year  of  age.  A  short 
yearling  is  from  9  to  1 2  months  of  age  and  a  long  yearling  is 
from  1 2  to  1 8  months. 

ACRONYMS 


AMP  -  Allotment  Management  Plan 

AUM  -  Animal  Unit  Month 

BLM  -  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

EIS  -  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

FLPMA  -  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 

HMA  -  Horse  Management  Area 

HUA  -  Horse  Use  Area 

MFP  -  Management  Framework  Plan 

NDOW  -  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife 

SCS  -  Soil  Conservation  Service 

UNR  -  University  of  Nevada,  Reno 

URA  -  Unit  Resource  Analysis 


VARIABLE  COSTS:  Those  expenses  that  fluctuate  with  the 
amount  of  production,  e.g.,  feed  for  cattle. 

VEGETATION:  Plants  in  general,  or  the  sum  total  of  the  plant 
life  above  and  below  ground  in  an  area. 

VEGETATION  ALLOCATION:  The  apportionment  of  available 
vegetation  to  livestock,  big  game,  wild  horses,  burros,  and 
other  resources. 

VEGETATION  COMPOSITION:  Percentage  of  each  plant  spe- 
cies present  within  a  vegetation  type. 

VEGETATION  MANIPULATION:  Alteration  of  vegetation  by  fire, 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  biological  means  to  meet  manage- 
ment objectives. 

VEGETATION  TYPE:  A  plant  community  with  distinguishable 
characteristics. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  (VRM):  The  planning, 
design,  and  implementation  of  management  objectives  to 
provide  acceptable  levels  of  visual  impacts  for  all  BLM  re- 
source management  activities. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CLASS:  The  degree  of 
visual  change  that  is  acceptable  within  the  characteristic 
landscape.  It  is  based  upon  the  physical  and  sociological 
characteristics  of  any  given  homogeneous  area  and  serves 
as  a  management  objective. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES:  Visible  features  of  the  landscape  includ- 
ing land,  water,  vegetation  and  animals. 


w 


WATER  INFILTRATION:  Water  penetration  into  the  soil.  Rate 
and  amount  of  infiltration  is  limited  by  size  and  abundance 
of  soil  pores  and  water  absorption  capacity  of  the  soil. 

WATERSHED:  A  total  area  of  land  above  a  given  point  on  a  wa- 
terway, that  contributes  runoff  water  to  the  flow  at  that 
point. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA:  A  roadless  area  or  island  that  has 
been  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteris- 
tics as  described  in  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  891). 
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Air  Quality  1-39,  3-14/15 

Al lotment  Management  Plans  (AMPs)   1-1/2,  1-8, 
1-11,  1-13/14,  1-20,  1-26,  2-10,  3-2,  3-9, 
3-13,  3-18/19,  3-23,  3-25/26,  3-28,  3-42, 
3-44,  6-34/35 

Animals 

Threatened/endangered  1-38,  2-13,  2-15 

Antelope  (see  Big  game) 

Adjuatlc  habitat  and  Riparian  habitat  1-39, 
2-13  thru  -15,  2-19,  3-3,  3-28/29,  3-56,  3-69, 
3-77,  3-92,  6-23,  6-25 

Areas  of  critical  environmental  concerns 
(ACECs)   1-38 

Aspen/type  1-8,  2-4,  2-6,  2-9,  2-13,  3-9, 
3-15  thru  -19,  3-27,  3-54/55,  3-68/69,  3-74, 
3-89,  3-90 

Authorized  use  3-10 


Coordinated  resource  management  and  planning 
(CRM&P)   III,  1-1/2,  3-2 

Critical  growth  period  1-8 

Cultural  resources  1-38,  2-18,  2-36,  3-4, 
3-33,  3-35,  3-57,  3-70/71,  3-78/79,  3-93/94, 
6-17,  6-39  thru  -43 

Decision  document  1-2 

Employment  (unemployment)   2-26,  2-28  thru 
-30,  2-35,  3-4,  3-38,  3-43/44,  3-47  thru  -51, 
3-53,  3-59,  3-62  thru  -65,  3-72,  3-81  thru 
-83,  3-85  thru  -88,  3-97/98,  3-100  thru  -1^3, 
6-49 

Erosion  (also  see  Soils)   1-1,  2-9  thru  -11, 
2-18,  3-3,  3-5,  3-10,  3-13,  3-33,  3-54,  3-66, 
3-73,  3-88,  6-7/8,  6-21,  6-27,  6-40,  6-42 

Existing  use/situation  III,  1-3,  1-5,  1-11, 
1-20,  1-23,  1-38,  2-20,  3-18/19,  3-26,  3-30, 
3-36,  3-43,  3-102 


Availability  of  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  1-13,  5-2 


Federal  Land  Policy  &  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 
1-1,  1-39,  2-22,  6-42/43 


Big  game  (also  see  Wildlife)   III,  1-1/2, 
1-13,  1-16,  1-18  thru  -23,  1-26/27,  1-30, 
1-32/33,  2-9,  2-10  2-15,  2-36,  3-2/3,  3-9, 
3-10,  3-14/15,  3-18  thru  -25,  3-28,  3-36, 
3-44,  3-53,  3-55/56,  3-66,  3-68/69  3-71,  3-73 
thru  -77,  3-80,  3-83,  3-89  thru  -93,  3-98, 
3-102,  3-104,  6-7  thru  -9,  6-27 


Fishing  1-4,  2-13,  2-15/16,  2-18/19,  2-26, 
2-35,  3-3,  3-7,  3-9,  3-28/29,  3-36/37, 
3-57/58,  3-70,  3-78,  3-80,  3-89,  3-93,  6-17 
thru  -20,  6-49 

Forest  Service  2-19,  2-24,  3-25,  3-42,  3-49, 
3-58,  3-81,  5-1/2,  6-59 


Bighorn  sheep  (see  Big  game) 

Blue  Lake  1-1,  2-19,  2-26,  3-36,  3-44,  3-60, 
3-83,  3-98,  6-49 

Burning  (see  Land  treatments) 


Game  birds  (also  see  Wildlife)   1-13,  2-11/12, 
3-14,  3-25  thru  -28,  3-56,  3-69,  3-77,  3-88, 
3-91/92,  3-95,  6-18 

Grazing  treatments  1-2,  1-8,  1-11,  1-39,  3-13 
thru  -17,  3-19,  3-23  thru  -25,  3-27/28,  6-29 


Carrying  capacity   1-2,  1-26,  1-32,  2-36,  3-1 
thru  -5,  3-7,  3-9/10,  3-18/19,  3-22  thru  -27, 
3-30,  3-32,  3-37,  3-55,  3-67  thru  -69,  3-75, 
3-77,  3-92,  6-7/8 

Checkerboard  land  1-13,  1-20,  1-26,  1-32, 
2-15,  2-22,  3-4,  3-30,  3-52,  3-70,  3-92,  3-102 

Condltlon(s)  (see  Vegetation,  Condition) 


Herbicides  1-11,  1-13,  3-14/15,  6-17  thru  -20 

Herd  management  areas  (HMAs)   1-2,  1-11  1-13, 
1-17,  1-20,  1-26,  1-32,  2-36,  3-16,  3-30, 
3-32,  3-36/37,  3-52,  3-54,  3-57,  3-80,  3-89 
thru  -93,  3-95,  3-102,  3-104,  6-29 

Herd  use  areas  (HUAs)   1-17,  1-20,  1-32,  3-10, 
3-57,  3-89  thru  -91,  3-93,  3-95,  3-102,  3-104 
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Humboldt  County  2-24,  2-26,  2-28  thru  -30, 
2-32,  2-34,  3-40,  3-42  thru  -50,  3-58,  3-60, 
3-63  thru  -65,  3-81  thru  -88,  3-96  thru  -103, 
5-1/2,  6-55,  6-59 

Hunting/hunter  2-18/19,  2-27,  3-4,  3-36, 
3-44,  3-47,  3-57/58,  3-60,  3-71,  3-78,  3-80, 
3-83,  3-93,  3-98,  6-49,  6-51/52 

Impacts 
Explanation  of,   iv,  3-1  thru  -5 
Summary  of,   iv,  xl i 

Implementation  schedule   iii,  xi i ,  1-1,  1-20 

Income  2-24,  2-26,  2-30,  2-35,  3-4,  3-38, 
3-40,  3-42  thru  -46,  3-49/50,  3-59  thru  61, 
3-64/65,  3-81  thru  -88,  3-96  thru  -100, 
3-102/103,  6-47,  6-49 

Land  treatments  (see  Vegetation,  Manipulation) 
(also  see  Livestock  support  facilities) 

Licensed  use  1-2,  1-20,  1-26,  2-24,  3-40, 
3-95,  6-47 

Livestock  support  facilities  (also  see  Land 
treatments)   iii,  xv,  1-2,  1-11/12,  1-20, 
1-26,  1-29,   1-32,  1-39,  2-18,  2-26,  2-33, 
2-36,  3-2,  3-5,  3-9,  3-13,  3-17,  3-22, 
3-24/25,  3-27,  3-32/33,  3-35,  3/38,  3-44, 
3-47,  3-57,  3-60,  3-71/72,  3-78/79,  3-81, 
3-85,  3-93/94,  3-97,  3-102,  6-11  thru  14,  6-40 
thru  -43,  6-49 

Management  framework  plans  (MFPs)   1-1/2,  1-7, 
1-11,  1-40 

Mitigating  measures  1-38,  3-1,  3-36,  3-38, 
3-57,  3-70/71,  3-78,  3-80,  3-93,  3-95 

Mule  deer  (see  Big  game) 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)   1-1 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA) 
1-38,  6-42/43 

National  Resources  Defense  Counci I  (NRDC)  1-1 

Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  (NDW)  or 

Nevada  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (NDFG)  1-2, 

2-9/10,  2-13,  2-15,  3-23/24,  3-36,  5-1 


Objectives  xvl 

Onion  Valley  Reservoir   1-1,  2-19,  2-26,  3-9, 
3-29,  3-36/37,  3-44,  3-56  thru  -58,  3-60, 
3-66,  3-71,  3-^3,  3-77/78,  3-83,  3-92/93, 
3-98 

Overgrazing/overuse  2-6,  2-9  thru  -11,  2-13, 
2-18,  2-33,  2-36,  3-67  thru  -70,  6-42 

Periods-of-use  1-1/2,  1-8,  1-11,  1-39,  3-9, 
3-13,  3-16,  3-18,  3-37,  3-40,  3-42,  3-49, 
3-51,  3-53,  3-88,  3-97,  3-102,  6-7/8,  6-29 

Plants  (threatened/endangered/sens ltl ve) 
1-13,  1-38,  2-6,  3-17,  3-55,  3-68,  3-74/75, 
3-90,  6-17/18 

Public  hearings  5-2 

Quail  (see  Game  birds) 

Ranch/rancher  2-24  thru  -26,  2-30,  2-33  thru 
36,  3-37/38,  3-40  thru  -43,  3-46/47,  3-49  thru 
-53,  3-58  thru  -60,  3-62,  3-64/65,  3-71/72, 
3-81  thru  -83,  3-85,  3-87/88,  3-95  thru  98, 
3-100,  3-102  thru  -104,  5-2,  6-47,  6-49,  6-55, 
6-59  thru  -65 

Range  facilities,  (see  Livestock  support 
faci I ities) 

Range  Survey  (1978)   Hi,  xviil,  1-1,  1-32, 
2-4,  2-22,  2-33/34,  3-2,  3-10,  5-1,  6-6  thru 
-10 

Recreation   1-39,  2-16,  2-18/19,  2-26/67, 
2-35/36,  3-4,  3-7,  3-9,  3-15,  3-29,  3-36/37, 
3-44,  3-47,  3-52,  3-57,  3-60  thru  -63,  3-66, 
3-71/72,  3-78,  3-81,  3-85,  3-88/89,  3-93, 
3-98,  3-100,  3-104,  6-18,  6-49,  6-51/52,  6-59, 
6-65 

Reasonable  numbers  1-20,3-18,  3-22,  3-25, 
3-77,  6-8/9 

Riparian  habi tat /vegetation   1-1,  1-39,  2-4, 
2-6,  2-11,  2-13,  2-36,  3-3,  3-15/16,  3-18/19, 
3-22  thru  -28,  3-52,  3-54/55,  3-67  thru  -69, 
3-89  thru  -92 

Roads,  access  1-39 


Nongame  birds  (also  see  Wildlife)   1-38,  2-11, 
2-13,  3-27/28,  3-56,  3-69,  3-77,  3-91/92, 
3-102,  3-104,  6-18 


Sagebrush  control  (see  Vegetation, 
Man  ipu lation) 
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Sage  grouse  (see  Game  birds) 

Sediment  (see  Soils) 

Seeding  (reseeding)  (see  Vegetation, 
Manipu lation) 

Sheep,  domestic  2-19,  3-15,  3-37,  6-27 

Soil(s)  1-38,  2-2,  2-36,  3,3,  3-5  thru  -7, 
3-14/15,  3-53,  3-66,  3-73,  3-88,  6-7,  6-18, 
6-27,  6-40 


Condition   1-1,  1-8,  1-11,  1-39,  2-6,  2-8 
thru  -11,  3-2/3,  3-9/10,  3-12/13,  3-17, 
3-23/24,  3-26/27,  3-30,  3-37,  3-53  thru  -55, 
3-67  thru  -69,  3-71,  3-73/74,  3-89/90,  6-6 
thru  -9,  6-27,  6-29  thru  -35,  6-39 

Manipulation  (see  Land  treatments)   II i, 
xiv,  xviii,  1-8,  1-11,  1-26,  1-32,  1-38/39, 
2-11,  3-5,  3-13  thru  -18,  3-22,  3-24  thru  -27, 
3-33  thru  -35,  3-38/39,  3-55,  3-71  thru  -80, 
3-90/91,  3-94/95,  6-14,  6-17  thru  -20,  6-29, 
6-40  thru  43,  6-49 


Spraying  (see  Vegetation,  Manipulation)  (also 
see  Herbicides) 

Stream  habitat  (see  Aquatic  habitat) 


Production  1-2,  1-11,  1-26/27,  1-33,  2-6, 
2-15,  2-34,  3-3,  3-9/10,  3-13  thru  19,  3-22 
thru  -27,  3-54  thru  -56,  3-67,  3-69,  3-74/75, 
3-89  thru  -91,  6-5/6,  6-8 


Studies   iii,  1-1/2,  1-11,  1-13,  1-20,  1-39, 
2-33,  3-2 

Suitability   iii,  xviii,  1-1/2,  2-6,  2-9, 
2-22,  3-2,  6-6/7,  6-27 

Sustained  yield   1-1,  2-6 

Threatened/endangered  (see  Animals;  see 
Plants) 

Threshold  3-2  thru  -5 

Trend  (see  Vegetation,  Trend) 

Trespass   1-39,  2-22,  3-37/38 

Utilization  level (s)  (see  Vegetation, 
Uti I ization) 

Vegetation, 

Allocation   iii,  xviii,  1-1  thru  -3,  1-13, 
1-18  thru  -20,  1-23,  1-26,  1-30,  1-39,  2-6, 
2-15,  2-24,  2-36,  3-2,  3-4,  3-9/10,  3-19, 
3-23,  3-25  thru  27,  3-41/42,  3-46,  3-52,  3-57, 
3-67/68,  3-70,  3-74,  3-89,  3-98,  3-100,  5-1/2, 
6-47 


Trend   1-8,  1-11,  1-39,  2-6,  2-9,  3-2/3,  3-9 

thru  -11,  3-13  thru  -18,  3-53  thru  -56,  3-67 

thru  -69,  3-72  thru  -74,  3-77,  3-89,  3-91, 

6-5,  6-27,  6-29/30,  6-34  thru  -38 

Type  1-11,  1-39,  2-4/5,  2-9/10,  2-13,  3-3, 
3-9/10,  3-14,  3-67/68,  3-74,  3-89/90,  6-6  thru 
-9,  6-21,  6-29 

Utilization   1-11,  1-10/11,  1-20,  1-27, 
1-33,  1-39,  2-6,  2-10,  2-13,  2-19,  2-22,  2-24, 
3-9/10,  3-26/27,  3-30,  3-32,  3-53  thru  -56, 
3-67  thru  -69,  3-71,  3-74,  3-80,  3-89,  3-92, 
3-95,  6-1,  6-6  thru  -8 

Water  (also  see  Aquatic  habitat)   1-1,  1-11, 
1-38/39,  2-4,  2-6,  2-9  thru  2-11,  2-13  thru 
2-15,  2-19,  2-22,  2-26,  3-3,  3-5,  3-7  thru  -9 
3-13  thru  -15,  3-18,  3-28/29,  3-36/37, 
3-53/54,  3-56/57,  3-66,  3-69/70,  3-77,  3-80, 
3-89,  3-92,  6-6,  6-8,  6-17  thru  -20,  6-23, 
6-35,  6-41, 

Watershed   1-1,  1-39,  2-36,  3-68,  6-8,  6-19, 
6-21 
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Wild  horses/burros   ill,  xvlll,  1-1/2,  1-11, 
1-13,  1-15,  1-18  thru  -21,  1-23,  1 -26/27 , 
1-30,  1-32/33,  1-38/39,  2-4,  2-9,  2-11,  2-15, 
2-18/19,  2-22,  2-34  thru  -36,  3-2  thru  -4, 
3-9/10,  3-16  thru  18,  3-22  thru  -27,  3-30  thru 
-33,  3-37,  3-44,  3-52  thru  55,  3-57,  3-66, 
3-68  thru  70,  3-72/73,  3-77/78,  3-88  thru  -93, 
3-95,  3-97,  3-102,  3-104,  6-6  thru  -8,  6-27, 
6-40,  6-59,  6-64 

Wilderness   1-38,  2-15,  2-22/23,  2-34,  3-2, 
3-4,  3-13,  3-38/39,  3-47,  3-58,  3-71,  3-74/75, 
3-80,  3-85,  3-89,  3-95,  3-100,  6-45,  6-65 
6-67/68 

Wildlife  (also  see  Big  game,  Game  birds  and 
Nongame  birds)   xvlll,  1-1/2,  1-13,  1-38,  2-6, 
2-9,  2-26,  2-34,  2-36,  3-3,  3-14/15,  3-17  thru 
-28,  3-36,  3-44,  3-52,  3-55,  3-60  thru  -63, 
3-68,  3-72/73,  3-75/76,  3-81,  3-83,  3-85, 
3-88,  3-90,3-92,  3-97/98,  3-100,  6-7/8, 
6-17/18,  6-20,  6/27,  6-40,  6-59 
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BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEML 

Library 
Denver  Service  Center 
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